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INTRODUCTION. 



This book is an answer to very many and kindly-expressed 
requests that I should put into the form of a compact 
volume the record made during the period In which it was 
my privilege to accompany, as a Press correspondent, the 
troops who formed the First Australian Regiment in South 
Africa. These requests came from many parts of Aus- 
tralia. They were mainly Victorian, but, in quite remarkable 
and gratifying numbers. South Australian. The "immortal 
custody of the Press " usually means burial in vast newspaper 
files, seldom looked at even by the conductors of the news- 
paper, still more rarely by the general public. The citi- 
zens of Australia— for, thank God, we may now speak of 
Australian citizenship as a reality— will, I hope, appreciate 
the more compact chronicle which this book is. From the 
record 1 have, in the process of re-compilation, eliminated 
matter of mere ephemeral Interest, leaving only that which, in 
my judgment, would seem to be, for historic or other reasons, 
worth preserving. So far as cii-cumstances permitted I have, 
however, thought it best to adhere to the original form. I 
would, therefore, beg the reader to recollect, when criticising 
the following pages, that they are not the work of a leisured 
man sitting in his easy chair and calmly constructing 
" rounded periods." On the contrary, they are the reproduc- 
tions of Press letters, written under all sorts of conditions, 
rarely these including personal comfort. While sitting on a 
stone or ant-hill under the broiling South African midsum- 
mer sun, in camp or bivouac, in railway trains, and some- 
times amidst the "thunder of war" itself, the work was 
dome. The single merit frankly claimed for this book is that 
it is a faithful record, accurate in detail, so far as it is 
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huiiianly posslblo for the record of auy one man to be In 
relation to movements, sometimes simultaneous, over a vast 
tract of country ; and in everj' ca«!o a record written in the 
spirit of dispassionate fairness which it lias ever been my chief 
endeavour, as a public writ»M-, to observe and develop. 

Since th« Crimea, and prior to the outbreak of war in South 
Africa, our army enRagements have been said to consist of a 
series of '* little ware." The war of 189»-1900, although not 
at the outset appreciated at the Importance which it after- 
wards attained, proved to be a struggle that made a special 
demand upon the fighting strength and resources of a great 
Empire. Before I returned from South Africa the British 
arms were victorious. We had drhr^n the enemy before 
us, and had occupied the capital of the Ourange Free State ; 
and the army of Lord Roberts seemed ta then have a 
task that could, not easily, but with assured succ«es, be accom- 
plished in the course of a few months. That tl^e struggle 
has been so remarkably prolonged is evidence, not onVy of the 
difficult nature of the country in which the operations bad to 
be conducted, and of the fighting capacity of the Boers, but 
of their absolute faith in their leaders, and of the skill of th^lr 
commanders. Yes, the test of our powers as a nation ha» 
been far more serious than most of us could have imagined. 
Australians did their share, and the test was borne faithfully 
and well. With the part our citizen soldiers took in. the war 
this book principally deals, and in that lies its claim to special 
interest in the minds of Australians. The movement towards 
Federation brought us to feel more sensibly than heretofore, 
perhaps, that these colonies are really an integral portion of the 
greatest Empire the world has ever seen, and that, as a people, 
we must be ready to defend that Empire against its enemies 
anywhere, should the occasion arise. Every province in Aus- 
tralasia was proud to be represented in the fight for the 
Empire in South Africa ; there was no mistaking the feeling 
evinced when it was known that our country was actually at 
war. The loyalty of all the colonies of Great Britain, from 
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Canada to New Zealand, is deep-seated. All participated in 
the war, and all looked with patriotic pride upon the deedfl 
in which their soldiers proved their high military capacity. 
Their pride in these deeds was heightened by the fact that, 
among Continental nations, as a rule, the sympathy appeared 
to be with the enemies of our Empire, and that these nations 
were represented in the struggle by skilled mercenaries. Aus- 
tralian soldiers had to fight, not merely against an unsophisti- 
cated, pastoral people, but against a people who had for years 
been providing arms and ammunition for the purpose, as some 
of their leaders subsequently avowed, of " driving the British 
into the sea," and against forces, in part at least, directed 
by skilled oflficers of Continental armies. 

I have nothing to do here with what may be called the 
" l)olitics " of the war. Like every other British citizen, I 
claim the right to hold opinions on that head, but would invite 
all classes of readers to sink political considerations for the 
time, and turn their minds to the phases of the matter with 
which alone this work deals— to the actual doings of our 
citizen soldiers. Let me say here that wlien I spoke on the 
subject of republication to the General Manager of the Mel- 
bourne Herald, for which paper I primarily acted, although I 
had also the honour to represent the South Australian Register, 
he at once gave me all the permission I wanted, a courtesy 
which I now beg to publicly recognise. I have endeavoured 
to set forth the work of the Australian Regiment from the time 
Its units left Melbourne until the reorganisation took place, 
after the entry into Bloemfontein. As I was continually in 
touch with the Australians, and their ''fortune of war" was 
my journalistic fortune for about seven months, and as many 
of them were personally known to me as comrades in arms 
before we went to South Africa, I can claim that in the fol- 
lowing pages the cflPective work they did has been faithfully 

recorded. 

WILLIAM T. REAY. 
Melbourne, September, 1900. 
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CHAPTER I. 
Organisation and Bmbakkation. 

When in fulfilment of the promise made, or at least implied, 
by our sending citizen soldiers to take part in the celebrations 
of the Queen's Diamond Jubilee, the several Governments of 
Australasia offered armed aid to the Imperial forces in South 
Africa, the approval of the people was prompt, and all but 
unanimous. When acceptance was signified, even the 
majority of those who disapproved of the offer joined in the 
general enthusiasm. Then the interest took a concrete form, 
and became local and personal. Volunteers were numerous, 
and the preliminary examinations were of absorbing interest 
to those who wished to enter upon the campaign, and to their 
relatives and friends. 

We had supposed that mounted troops would have been the 
most serviceable in South Africa, and events proved that sup- 
position to be correct. The Australian commandants sat in 
conference, and devised a scheme for sending an Australian 
Brigade of all arms in due proportions ; but the cable message 
of acceptance quite upset their plans and general expectations. 
The message said that infantry units of 125, under an officer 
not higher in rank than a Captain, would be preferred, but 
mounted infantry was not forbidden, and a colony sending 
more than one unit was permitted to send a Major. Plainly, 
the War Office did not, at that time, want the services of 
Australian senior officers. Arrangements were made in 
accordance with the London stipulations. Our men were 
(luickly selected and equipped, the Victorian contribution 
l>eing a unit of infantry, under Major G. A. Eddy, of the 
permanent staff, and a unit of Mounted Rifles, under the com- 
mand of Captain Duncan M*Leish, an experienced volunteer, 
and one of the original officers of the Victorian Mounted 
Rifles. 

As the enrolment and equipment of the contingents pro- 
ceeded, the excitement of the general public was stimulated 
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Uy the telegrams which annoiiuced the invasion of Natal by 
the forces of the Transvaal and Free State Republics. Sir 
George White had taken command of the British forces then 
in the invaded colony, troops had arrived from India, and 
active measures were being taken in England to embark an 
army corps. Then came the news of the engagements with 
the enemy in the neighbourhood of Glencoe and Dundee, and 
at Elandslaagte, British victories so pronounced that people 
l>egan to speculate as to whether the colonial contingents 
would arrive at the seat of war liefore the Boers were con- 
quered and peace proclaimed. 

But only a few days elapsed before it became apparent that 
the chock received by the enemy was only a temporary one, for 
Colonel Yule, who had succeeded to the command of tlie 
advanced portion of the army after the lamented death, from 
a wound in the action of Talana Hill, of Major-General Penn 
Symons, found it necessary to retreat upon Ladysmith, and 
Mafeking and Kimberley were threatened. This was the 
position of affairs when the majestic steamship Medic, which 
had been chartered for the trip, was ready to receive our 
troops for South Africa. 

The aftenioon of Saturday, the 28th October, 1809, will ever 
l)e memorable in Melbourne, as that afternoon the first of our 
citizen soldiers detailed for service in a foreign land 
embarked on their voyage. A Tasmanian unit^ 80 of all 
ranks> under Captain Cameron, had arrived in Melbourne on 
the previous day, and it accompanied the two Victorian units 
in a march through the streets of the city. On all sides the 
wildest enthusiasm was manifested, the city being decorated, 
and streets densely crowded. Public feeling was wrought up 
to a pitch of intensity by the quite unique and remarkable 
event In the history of the colony. It was a new experience 
far Victoria to thrust forward her sons to fight the Empire's 
battle ; a new experience to those upon whom had devolved 
duty of the kind that has enriched the annals of a warlike, but 
yet not a militaiT. race. There was a bitter heart-wrench in 
the good-bye of that afternoon, such ns Victorian mothers, 
wives, slstei-s, and sweethearts on their part, sons, husbands, 
brothera and lovei-s on theirs, had not known before. 

The troops travelled by train to Port Melbourne, and 
embarked at the Railway Pier, where the mammoth steamer of 
the White Star line was lying. While the leave-taking caused 
many a pang to those related to the outward bound tro<H)s, 
amongst the soldlere there was the buoyancy of entei-prise and 
confidence. Punctually at 4 o'clock In the afternoon the vessel 
cast oft from the pier, which was crowded with officials and 
those relatives of the soldiers who had been admitted within 
the police-kept l>arrier, some distance above where the ship lay. 
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Probably most of the warriors would come back scathless 
from the great testing and convincing ground, to " stand a-tip- 
toe when the day is named " on which thoy " proved the mettle 
of their pasture " in the face of a keenly observant world. 
But all, no doubt, in varying degrees felt, as they strained their 
eyes to catch the last glimpse of their dear ones on the pier, 
that it might be the fortune of war that the glimpse was final. 
If you ask what sentiment ruled at the supreme moment of 
departure, what was the overpowering emotion into which all 
others focussed, I answer— Love. The great love of human 
kind for human kind. 

Now, it is characteristic of men— perhaps of soldier men more 
than others— to pass easily from the most sombre thoughts 
to those which are cheerful or even gay. When, therefore, 
we — perhaps I may be allowed to speak as one of them— found 
it impossible to longer discern friends on the pier, we turned 
to those who had gathered on the convoying excursion 
steamers, and for a season enjoyed their society. Handker- 
chiefs, already much used and starchless, were kept con- 
stantly going, and those who hadn't got relatives or acquaint- 
ances on the excursion steamers vied with those who had in 
demonstrative interchange of sentiment. Dear heart, if they 
weren't Jones's friends, they were Brown's or Robertson's, 
and were we not all comrades, and didn't we claim a com- 
mon interest— ah ! so pathetic— in that laughing, weeping, 
joking, praying, deeply-stirred multitude ? 

But the time came when the great, dark masses of faces 
ashore had faded wholly from view, when even the most 
intrepid excursion steamer had come far enough, and the 
huge Medic, with her bow inclined towards the setting sun, 
was making rapid, yet almost imperceptible, way down the 
South Channel to the Heads. 

The A^ eather being so beautifully fine, the motion of the 
vessel was hardly felt, even by the keenly sensitive, on the run 
down the bay, and it was remarkable how speedily the 
soldiers " shook down " into their places. Arms were put away 
in the racks provided, and the heavy marching order kit dis- 
posed of as per regulation for such cases made and provided 
on board Her Majesty's troop ships. Then the bugles began 
to speak, and smart was the word for all rank^. The Mounted 
Rifies relieved the old stable picket, and a new one went on 
duty. Then came the watering order, closely followed by 
the " Feed," and the horses— a mounted man's first and per- 
manent care— were made safe and snug for the night. Very 
comfortable indeed they looked in their stalls, most of them 
feeding well, and giving a well-kept promise that the percen- 
tage of losses for the voyage would not be large. The routine 
of a soldier's duty on shipboard had commenced. 
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rUAVTKH II. 
I/Affairk Camkkon— Showinu niF Nked of Feokkal Law. 

The run to Adelaide wan uiarkod by wonderfully flue 
weather, yet a go<Hl many of the country lads, «onie on the 
Hea for the first time in their lives, paid K^'uerous tribute to 
exacting Neptune. Their sufTerinKs were not, in many 
(^ases, prolonged, for, with few exceptions, all got quickly over 
the period of seasickness, and derived that keen pleasure 
fn>m the trip which the healthy novice of a maritime race 
almost Invariably enjoys. 

The noteworthy incident of the run to Adelaide was the 
attitude which Captain ('ameron, of the Tasmanlans, thought 
It his duty to adopt when the senior Victorian, Major Bddy, 
claimed the right to command all the troops on boanl. 
(-ameron is a man of g(H)d military record. He began with 
the militia In County l>o\\n In 1870, and then got a commis- 
sion with the 0th Lancers. He went through the Afghan 
War In 1870-80, and nmrcluMl with Hoberts to Candahar. 
('ameron was present at the battle of (.andahar, and acctmi- 
panled the memorable reconnaissance In force In 1880. He 
holds the Afghan m<HlaI. star and ribbon. 

Cameron's contention was that troop ship regulations did 
not apply ; that his duty to his (government re<iulred that he 
should carry on Independently until he reiwrted himself In 
South Africa. The questions Incidentally Involved were :— 
(1) Was the Medio a troop ship ? (2) Do the Queen's regula- 
tions apply to a number of detachments from different colonies 
for whom their several (lovernments have obtained passages 
on the same ship V The clauses In the Queen's ivgulatlons 
bearing on the subject are as follow : — 

•• No. 148;$.— A transport Is a ship wholly engaged for 
(Jovernment service ; a tr(K)p freight ship is a ship In which 
conveyance Is engaged for troops, but which Is not wholly at 
the disposal of the Government.'* 

" No. 1551.— The command of the troops Is vested In the senior 
combatant officer on duty, to whichever arm of the ser^'lce 
he may belong. He is bound to exercise that command, and 
is responsible for any breach of discipline which may occur, 
whether the offlcei's and soldiers embarked with lilm l)elong 
to the same regiment as himself or not." 

Personally I am Inclined to the view that the Medic was 
not, strictly speaking, a troop ship, and that. In the absence of 
Federal law, each colony's troops were separate and distinct 
commands, subject only to the colony's senior ofilcer on duty. 

" My position Is one which I have advisedly taken," said 
Captain Cameron to me. '* I wish to be perfectly courteous, 
and will work amicably with the others, but I made my 
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positiou clear in an interview with Major Eddy, to whom I 
said, * If it is a question of an order, sir, I must leave your 
cabin. My position is that I shall serve Her Majesty in 
South Africa. Until I get to South Africa I am a Tasmanian 
soldier. You see, the colonies of Australia are Sovereign 
States, and the laws of one have no effect in any other.' " 

" What about the giving of Imperial pay from the time of 
departure ?" was asked. 

" It does not affect the position in my case," Captain 
Cameron answered ; " I understand that we do not get 
Imperial pay till we reach South Africa." 

" And if you get an order, and do not obey ?" was sug- 
gested. 

" The course, then, would be to put n)e under arrest, and 
that would be to start an action for heavy damages, I fancy.** 

'* Suppose the force on board this ship were engaged against 
some great Power, and the ship were attacked, who would 
command the troops here ?" 

" Well," said Captain Cameron, *' you have asked a question 
to which there is literally no answer. Preseiwation is the 
first law, and we should do the best we could, but no law 
exists for meeting that situation, nor is it a position that has 
to be considered. We are now dealing with ordinary circum- 
stances and ordinary procedure.** 

"Would not the fact of your all receiving Imperial pay 
establish a commonalty which would make the Queen's regu- 
lations apply ?** 

"As I have said, I am not informed that we Tasmanians 
will get Imperial pay till we reach South Africa.*' 

" If,** he remarked on another occasion, " when I get to South 
Africa, it is said to me that I am placed under a Victorian 
or any other officer, I shall serve him loyally and cheerfully, 
but my present instructions are to report myself in South 
Africa. On the voyage there my duty is to retain command 
of my own men in the fullest sense, and, in the absence of 
Federal law, I can recognise no authority on the part of an 
officer of any other colony than Tasmania.** 

The moot point was never settled, and, as it is not likely to 
arise ngain, its protracted discussion here would be unprofit- 
able. Incidentally, however, it is useful in showing in 
what a chaotic condition we are until we get Federal law. 
Major Eddy did not persist, and any difficulty which might 
have arisen was obviated a few days later, when each of the 
Governments concerned appointed Colonel Hoad, of Victoria, 
to act as its staff officer for the voyage. 

Commenting on the matter, the South Australian Register 
remarked at the time :— " It is interesting, in view of the point 
which has been raised by Captain Cameron, to recall an ind- 
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dent ill 1S97. Tho Victoria. South AnstraJia, aud Westeru 
Australia (Joutin^ents, that were sent to London to take part 
in the Jubilee celebrations, travelled in the same mail steamer. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Rowell, of South Australia, was the senior 
officer, and as soon as he boarded the Orotava, Major Reay, 
who was in command of the Mounted Rifles, suggested that, 
for the time being, a Federal Brigade should he formed, aud 
that, in virtue of his seniority, Lieutenant-Colonel Rowt*ll 
should take supreme command of the men from the three 
colouies until London was reached. This was no more than 
an act of militao' courtesy, because the officers were not then 
on a troop ship. Captain Strickland, of West Australia, was 
agreeable, and the arrangement worked admirably.*' But 
courtesy and law, I may remark, are not necessarily synony- 
mous. Had Rowell been a different man, I might have 
assumed a different attitude in 1S97. 



CHAPTER III. 

Doings at Adelaide— The South Austhalian Company — 
Colonel Hoad Joins the " Medic." 

On our coming to an anchor at Port Adelaide, a Goverament 
launch was (luickly alongside. She conveyed a paity of 
officers, who met aud welcomed the troops. The senior was 
Colonel Rowell, who commanded the Jubilee detachment from 
South Australia, aud with him were Major Hawker, Major 
Deau, and othei*s. Tliey bore an invitation from the Mayor 
of Adelaide, wlio wished to eutertaiu the troops tliat aftermnin. 
Subsequently the men were lauded, conveyed by train to 
Adelaide, aud received a most enthusiastic public welcome at 
the Town Hall. 

The proceedings were marked i)y great enthusiasm. 
Speeches made by (^lief Justice Way and Mr. Kingston were 
especially fine, both speakers rising to the occasion, and 
expressing sentiments none the less practical and democratic 
because marked by a high sense of duty to the Empire. Tlie 
American flag was displayed, entwined with the British, aud 
at one stage tlie band played " Yankee Doodle," amidst vocifer- 
ous cheering. I sat next to the American Consul, and 
discussed with him pleasantly the significance of the phrasing 
of Uncle Sam's neutrality declaration, then new in the public 
mind. The return march to the station was through streets 
packed with people, who, although un<lemonstrative earlier, 
now cheered with a complete abandon which showed how 
deeply stin-ed and enthusiastic they wore. 
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The South Australian Contingent, a unit of infantry, under 
Captain Rowland, left Adelaide on Tuesday. Headed by a 
military band, they marched for a little over an hour through 
two or three of the principal streets. Many thousands of 
people turned out to bid the troops good-bye, and throughout 
the march enthusiastic huzzas almost drowned the stirring 
music of the band. The company headed for the parade 
ground at the rear of Government House, where, at last, their 
stay-at-home comrades were found drawn up to meet them as 
a guard of honour. 

The send-off was marked by extraordinary enthusiasm. I 
accompanied Mr. Kingston, the Premier, and Mr. Holder in 
a cab which followed the troops. On the parade ground Mr. 
Kingston was greatly moved, shoutinjr, " Good luck, boys. 
Well done." At the parade ground a special train was 
stationed to convey the soldiers. As the crowd roared its fare- 
well to the local troops, who had marched at the rear of the 
contingent, a rush was made for the carriages, and the spec- 
tacle was wildly exciting. 

The tug conveying the South Australian detachment on 
board was convoyed apparently by all the launches In port. 
The weather kept beautifully fine, and the sea was smooth. 
There were thousands o-f people on the water, bunting was 
most lavishly displayed, and the enthusiasm of the shore had 
its counterpart in that displayed out In the offing. The South 
Australians quickly got Into their allotted places in the after 
parts of the ship, where they were near neighbours of the 
Victorian Infantry. 

Colonel J. C. Hoad, Assistant Adjutant-General of Victoria, 
came on board the Medic at Adelaide. He was one of four 
Victorians authorised as special service officers In South 
Africa, the other three being Colonel C. E. Umphelby, com- 
manding the Victorian Garrison Artillery ; Captain G. J. 
Johnston, of the Field Artillery Brigade ; and Captain J. H. 
Bruche, one of the Victorian Infantry Permanent Adjutants. 
Of these only Colonel Hoad travelled by the Medic; the others 
we were destined to meet later under varying circumstances. 

There Is a little history associated with a member of the 
South Australian unit. I refer to ex-Lleutenant Johnstone, 
formerly in the Victorian Infantry. When the prospect of 
service In South Africa first presented Itself he Inquired of 
the Victorian authorities if there was any " show " for him. 
None whatever, he was told. He offered his services to South 
Australia, was promptly accepted as a private, and caught the 
first train to Adelaide. There he was quickly made a cor- 
poral. On the day of embarkation he was promoted to the 
rank of sergeant. " What he will be when he comes back 
with South African laurels upon him depends upon a variety 
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of ciiTunistancc'H," 1 wrote at tho time. As a matter of faot. 
he is now again a commissioned officer, and has receive<l no 
more than his just due for good and gallant service in the 
field. 

Some interesting parting scenes look plain? befoi-e the Mtdiv 
got away from Adelaide. Just before sundown some fair 
Adelaide girls in a launch distributed riblwns anumgHt their 
favoured friends of the Iwal detadiment. Several of the men 
descended the gangway, and were very loving, but did not 
go far enough to meet the views of the interest e<l soldier 
spectators, who hung over rails, and offered more or less appro- 
priate observations. 

" Why don't you kiss the girls ?" was demanded over and 
over again. But the South Australians bashfully hung back. 
** 1*11 show you," presently exclaimed an eager, impatient, and 
quite willing member of the Victorian Moimted Rifles, who 
ran down the gangway, coolly kissed the girls all round, and 
returned amidst the vociferous plauditst of his comrades. To 
do them justice, the girls appeared to like it. 

Calmly interested spectators of the scene were the grimy 
coal lumpers, assembled on the lighter alongside, and, at 
the time, having what one of them called *' a bit of something 
to eat." The cynical and quite Impregnable philosophy of 
these men was in contrast with the lively emotion shown by 
one of our midshipmites, who exclaimed — 

*' Well, rm blowed. They're hard cases those chaps, ain't 
they ?" I admitted that the idea was invested with a large 
degree of reasonableness. 

Other and wondering spectators were three chubby little 
C'liaps, children of the lighterman, who viewed with open- 
mouthed astonishment a scene the like of which they had 
never seen in their lives before. Dear little chaps, they did 
not suspect that they were taking part, if only as spectators, 
in tlie making of a bit of the Empire's history. 

'* I'll keep your ribbon, little girl," shouted one brave boy. 
** And when I come back, if I do come back, I'll return it to 
you." If he came back ! 



CHAPTER IV. 

Westward Ho— Some of the Mex on Board— The Western 

Australians Embark. 

Coaling at Largs Bay had reduced the ship to an awful state 
of griminess, but no sooner was the last black-faced trimmer 
over the side and our engines started than a great wash-down 
commenced. Not till It was over, and the ship made spruce 
again, could the soldiers get to military work. They helped in 
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the cleaning process, and after that came instructions to 
parade for examination of arms, accoutrements, etc. The 
result of the parade was highly creditable, but more elbow 
grease was used during the next few days, and every- 
thing and everyone smartened up. The quarters were very 
soon better kept than they had been, and a strong pull was 
applied to all " slack ropes." 

The oflficers worked admirably, and a good tone prevailed* 
On Thui*sday the captain of the ship made his first inspec- 
tion. He offered a few suggestions, but said that, on the 
whole, he was well pleased with the general conditions. On 
Friday he appeared for the first time in uniform, and made 
an offer to inspect the quarters of the Victorians and South 
Australians in company with the military officers. Very 
little to complain of was disclosed. Naturally, the man who 
converted his soiled clothes bag into a kit bag was dis- 
covered, and also the man whose ideas of neatness were 
represented by covering up his boots with his blankets. 

•* Never put your boots in your bed," was the admonition 
given. Later on, when it was found that some of the men 
were making premature demands for underwear, the direction 
was, " You must not change your shirts too often," and so on. 

" Ah !" exclaimed one weary officer, " we ought to be smart 
if inspections will do it. What with the captain of the ship, 
the doctor, the transport officer, the assistant adjutant-general, 
and our own officers, nobody can say there are not enough 
Inspections." 

Captain Cameron, in charge of the Tasmanian Contingent, 
gave no chance for interference on the score of slack dis- 
cipline. He went his own gait, had his men well drilled, and 
there was no part of the ship better kept than his. He and 
his officers messed with those of the other units, and joined 
In their recreations, as did the rank and file of the Tasmanians 
with their comrades. There was perfect cordiality, but no 
official relationship ! 

Captain Lascelles. of the Fusiliers, aide-de-camp to the 
Governor of South Australia, is an Imperial officer, who came 
with the troops from that colony under Captain Howland. It 
is noteworthy that Captain Lascelles and Colonel Hoad met 
while the latter was attached to General Hutton in England in 
1890. At that time Captain Lascelles was very merry over 
the headgear worn by Colonel Hoad, who was then an 
officer of the Mounted Rifles. " Buffalo Bill," " Bushranger," 
and like terms were applied to the turn-up felt hat worn by the 
Australians in England. Australia has had its revenge. 
When he saw Captain Lascelles turn out at Adelaide, hand- 
some in a hat of precisely the same kind which caused his 
merriment in P^ngland, Colonel Hoad drily remarked, '' So you 
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have goue lu for that hat, after all, old luau ;" auil Lascelles 
promi/tly and good-hunioii redly replied, ** Yes ; and I am 
proud of It" 

Captain Lascelles, a man with eousiderable experienee, 
proved a most useful officer. He was made adjutant of the 
units acting in combination— Tasmania standing out— and was 
keen on the work. He gave the men, iu their mt^Hrooms. lec- 
tui-es on extracts from the Queen's regulations, and explana- 
tions of what are military offences, and how they must l)e 
dealt with. 

*' Ignorance of the law," he explained at the first of these 
lectures, '* is no excuse, and it is well for you to know the 
law under which you serve. I dare say some of you do not 
know the whole civil law under which you usually live, and 
perhaps you are none the woi-se for that." Certain remarks 
by learned authorities on that head are suggested by those 
observations, but the subject need not be pursued. It is a 
sound principle that soldiers should know what may happen 
to them in certain exigencies, and what is meant by 
regulations. 

Another service man we had is Sergeant Ilanley, of South 
Australia. He had been a Gordon Highlander, and also went 
through the Afghan War. He holds the medal and three 
clasps, having been present at three battles, and als(» the 
Afghan star. Sergeant Hanley was wounded at Majuba Hill, 
and looked forward with satisfaction to early renewing 
acquaintanceship with liis old regiment. 

The Medic reached Albany on Sunday evening, and there 
was more demonstration. On Monday the trends landed, and 
were entertained by the local people. Sir John Forrest (the 
Premier), many members of Parliament, and Bishop Riley 
being prominent in the proceedings. The men of the Western 
Australian Contingent, an infantiy unit, under Captain Moor, 
were sent on board on Sunday evening, but came ashore again 
with their comrades of the other colonies, and Albany was a 
great and happy town that day. What with demonstrations 
and detentions of other kinds, we did not get away until 
Tuesday morning. When we left, our passenger list had 
reached its maximum. Amongst the travellers was Captain 
Haig. of the Inniskilling Dragoons, who had been acting as 
aide-de-camp to the Governor of Western Australia, but who, 
consumed by anxiety to join his regiment, was now on his way 
to the theatre of war in South Africa. A jollier companion 
on a voyage, or a better comrade in the field, no man could 
wish to meet. 

There were some special reasons, not wholly disassociated 
from fears of treacheiy and dynamite, why, at Albany, great 
care was taken to keep off the Medic those, other than official 
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visitoi*s, who had not actual business on board. There were 
scores of men ashore who wanted to embark in any capacity, 
and it needed all the vigilance of the military and the ship's 
officers to check unwarranted would-be passengers. In due 
course, when we got to sea, a search for stowaways took 
place, but only one was found. 

" I missed the last launch, sir," he explained to the captain,* 
on being duly paraded (I have reason to know that he could 
have caught it). 

" Ah ! the next launch you'll get is at the Cape," remarked 
the skipper, as he ordered the belated one into the stokehole. 
There he well earned his passage to the land of the war. 



CHAPTER V. 

Voyage of the " Medic "—All Hands Vaccinated— Wokk 
ON Board Ship — Development of the Soldier. 

The first day out from Albany four doctors sat in consulta- 
tion on the small-pox question— Major M'Williams (W.A.), 
Major Toll (S.A.), Captain Hopkins (Victoria), and Mr. J. R. 
Clay, the ship's surgeon. These were the consultants, and, 
alas ! for the anti-vaccinatioiiists, they unanimously decided 
that all hands ought to be inoculated. A few of us at once 
surrendered our arms without further ado, and next day the 
five detachments paraded in shirt sleeves to shed their blood 
for their country. In the case of the Tasmanians Captain 
Cameron made the thing optional, calmly remarking, " If 
you're not vaccinated, you'll probably die." The men from 
the tight little island have unbounded faith in their Captain, 
and patiently took their lymph. There were a few demurs 
on the part of Victorian Mounted Riflemen, but Captain 
M*Leish ordered compliance with the general rule. 

The captain, his officers, and all the ship's people were 
inoculated, as well as the soldiers, in the quickest time on 
record, and never had surgeons so busy and jolly a time. 
How they did enjoy the blood-letting ! For days afterwards 
conversation turned chiefly upon the invariable preliminary 
question. " How's your arm ?" and was in the main a com- 
parison of symptoms. About 90 per cent, of the cases were 
successful in the first instance. No serious ill effects followed, 
but there were for a time some very bad arms. 

Throughout, the Mounted Rifles bore the heaviest share of 
labour. The care of their horses, feeding, watering, groom- 
ing, stabling, cleaning, and the almost incessant rubbing of 
horse equipment, all this was theirs, in addition to drills and 
maintenance of their personal kit and accoutrements. 
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*• By giiin ! 1 wouklu*t bo oiu* of thtMii mounted chaps." I 
heard an infantryman remark one day. ** Damneil if they're 
ever done !" 

Fine, merry, patient fellows throughout it all, alert and 
attentive, never seeming to tire, and the daily record always 
the same, " No complaints." 

The routine of the troop ship after leaving Albany was very 
much the same as before. Early morning muster after 
reveille, sick reports, and fatigue work ; later on the daily 
" wappenshaw," as it was called in the days of '* Black 
Douglas," the weapon (Showing to Ik* iimre modern. It was 
insisted that every man should produce his arms in good con- 
dition, and appear in marching order, to prove that hln warlike 
gear was in its proper place, with all the leather right- 
litting, soft, and serviceable. Then there were after- 
noon parades, musketry squads, bayonet squads, and insiKMr- 
tion of quarters, which had to be, and were, kept in tirst-claKs 
order. NaturaJly, with practice, orderly work showed a 
steady improvement, and in these departments the gallant 
lads from Tasmania were always well to the fore. There 
is no doubt about the amount of work the men did. It 
seemed to me that drill was always going on somewhere, and 
what with bugle calls, ringing words of command, and the 
clash of arms, we were rarely permitted to forget the stem 
business before us. 

Besides the eternal sound of firing exercises, in which the 
loading is done in dumb show, we had some in which " vil- 
lainous saltpetre," or, to be quite accurate, cordite, spoke in 
its own sharp, snappy fashion. The targets were deal cases, 
and half-sections of infantrj' fired over the stern at them so 
long as they could be kept in view. Even in the finest 
weather there is a bounding motion in that part of the ship 
closest to the great palpitating twin propellers, and the tests 
were severe. Indeed, they had in them many of the elements 
of service conditions, for, the ship going nearly 12 knots an 
hour, the distance had to be quickly determined for e?icli 
volley. 

What struck me about the shooting of the Victorian Infantry, 
the first to engage in this exercise, was a generally good line, 
yet a marked variation of distances, although the ofticer in 
charge had named a specific one, to which presumably sights 
were adjusted, for where the bullets struck the water short 
of or beyond the target was quite obvious to the onlooker. 
The same condition marked the shooting of the Mounted 
Rifles. Generally the practice made was good. On several 
days officers tried tlieir revolvers on tins and bottles dropped 
over the side, and a few of them made fair shooting. 
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It was on Suudaj', the 13tli November, that we had our first 
church parades. About a fifth of the whole force, including 
representatives of each colony, are Roman Catholics. In 
the absence of a clergyman, they joined together in 
prayer on the hurricane deck, under the leadership of Lieu- 
tenant M^Inerney, of Victoria. As is largely the custom in 
military an'angements for religious sei'vices, the remainder 
were presumed to be Anglicans. They attended a service held 
on the main deck. Captain Thornton, the master of the ship, 
oflSciated, and Commander Colquhoun read the lessons. That 
favourite and well-known military hymn, " Onward, Christian 
Soldiers," was sung with deep feeling, and there was an emo- 
tion telling of heart stir in the voices of hard, rugged men, to 
whom the sweet cadence was reminiscent of liome and the 
loved ones there. 

No sermon, no collection, just supplication and song, and 
these marked by a special fervour and earnestness begotten of 
the unique circumstances, for over a thousand miles of sea 
then separated us from the bright and peaceful land of Aus- 
tralia. We were cut off temporarily from the rest of the 
world and its happenings, while the future— ah ! who could 
gauge what lay in the future of men bound for the war ? 

On the following day, shortly after eight bells in the after- 
noon, the fire alarm sounded, and there was a semi-smart 
getting to boat stations. It was only a trial, and I fancy that 
was quite understood by the soldiers, who remained wonder- 
fully cool and unexcited. I mildly inquired of a high ofllcial 
concerning the boat which was to preserve their father to my 
children, and the hard, cruel fact was dif.closed that Press cor- 
respondents were not provided for. Tho suggestion that they 
ought to have been was received with a marked coldness not 
unmingled with scorn. As two fully-armed sentries, whose 
bayonets gleamed viciously in the sunlight, stood on guard at 
each boat, I decided that, on the wholp, it would be best to 
stick to the ship — even go down with her, if need be. This 
raaj sound heroic, but it really is not. 

In the short evenings, before Lights Out (9 o'clock), there 
was the usual round of ship's amusements. It mattered not 
where you were, you heard the sound of the cornet, flute, 
sackbut, psalteiy, and dulcimer, or their superseders since the 
days of Daniel, and all kinds of music. Thei'e were a couple of 
concerts, one given by the South Australians, the other a joint 
effort, and our wealth of talent was displayed to appreciative 
audietices. 

Jolly afternoons were those of sports days, and the solemn 
little fish of the Indian Ocean must have been startled by the 
sandgroper's wild battle cry, "Ilouglila, hoiighla !" Then 
there was the usual round of ship's games, much reading. 
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and occasional writing to folks at home. By way of a change, 
men nursed their vaccinated arms, and delighted in the soft 
comfort of self-pity. So many men. so many minds, and so 
many manifestations of what to the individual is amusing. 
Tor persons of almost every calling were serving in the ranks. 
Ifere a, lawyer, who has left his practi(!e— real or prospective— 
tlierc n l)anker. wlio has resigned his post to see 8t»rvice in 
Soutli Africa. I'niversity men. artisans of most kinds (but no 
tailor nor l)oot maker). labonrei*s of all sorts. Many were 
the sacrifices which had lH»en made in order to set'ure incln- 
8io:i in the Australian Contingent for South Africa. 

Instruction in how to render first aid to tlie wounded was 
^iven hy the medical officers to their respective units. Cap- 
tain Hopkins showed the men how to turn to practical service 
each article of their field-dressing cciuipiiient. Majors M*WI1- 
liams and Toll followed on similar lines, and most useful 
information w.is clearly and simply imparted and eagerly 
acquired. 

In all lliere w(»re 708 men on board the Mnliv when she left 
Albany— all of them picked men ! In tlie cases of 250 of 
thcni Victorian doctors had examined and certified to the fit- 
ness of tlieir teeth before tliey were allowed to embark. The 
whole 70S were m(»n with appetites whicli grew in strength 
as the voyage progressed. By tlie courtesy of Chief Steward 
Barry. T am able to tell my readers what the victualling 
department had to supply in order that these men might have 
"the run of their teeth." During a period of 22 days the 
daily avernge quantity of food C(msumed was as follows :— 
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Tlicn lliere are a number of small items, accounting for prob- 
ably an(»Ther 301b. of food of some kind. The item meat 
includes frosli and corned beef, mutton, pork, lamb, saiisages. 
ox-tails, tongues, and kidneys. The daily consumption works 
out just about 2V2lb. of meat, rather over 2M»lb. of potatoes. 
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and aboiu a pound of flour— that is to say, 61b. per man ou 
these three items alone, to say nothing of the et ceteras. 1 
have said lliat the men were temperate. But it was warm, 
thirsty weather, and the drink record gives interesting 
iijjTiires. IJeiv. they are :— 

20 bottles Spirits. 400 bottles Aerated Waters, etc. 



8 bottles Wine. 



1000 bottles Beer. 



Close vipon a bottle and a half of beer per man per day looks 
like a fair allowance, and as there were a good many who 
didn't drink any, some of those who did had to carry a trifle 
more than their whack in order to maintain the average. 
This they appeared to accomplish with a marvellous 
equanimity. 

In some cases ofticers offered prizes ou the voyage to Cape 
Town for pioticiency in drill, and the spirit thus aroused 
worked to the advantage of the competing squads. Not the 
least of the good was that it brought citizen soldiers to realise 
their own rawness. The old soldiei*s helped in the tuition, and, 
as Kipling reminds us, " There is no scorn so complete as 
that of the old soldier for tlie new." He adds, " A recruit 
must learn first that he is not a man, but a thing, which in 
time, and by the mercy of Heaven, may develop into a 
soldier of the Queen if it takes care to attend to good advice." 
A lesson this not always easy to learn. 

" What do you think of them all ?" I asked, because I 
thought it my duty to ask, an experienced oflScer who has 
served the Empire in different parts of the world. I suspected 
what the answer would be, for I spoke to a gentleman. 

** Really, I'd rather you excused my saying anything on the 
subject." 

Duty demanded some little insistence on my part, and I 
remarked, inquiringly, " The material ?" 

*' Ah !" said the oflacer, " that's it ; first-rate material, first- 
rate material ; rarely have I seen as good." 

It was from what he didn't say that I gathered his opinion 
that the material wanted a good deal of handling before it 
could be regarded as finished. 

" They'll fight," I asserted, and again I had to interpret, 
from the tone and manner of his " Not the least doubt of it," 
the view that the fighting would be more to his liking if there 
was a greater certainty about the application of fire dis- 
cipline, and a few military et ceteras. 

Be opinions what they may, however, it was my privilege 
and pleasure to watch the steady development of the citizen 
warriors on board that ship from various stages of rawness 
on and on nearer to the standard of the trained soldier. And 
nobody was prouder of that development than were the men 
themselTCS. 
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Well, nay, splendidly behaved, the rank and the tile may well 
be described. Day by day the lessons of discipline became 
more impressed upon them, and tlie civilian roughness which 
at first marked the bearing of some gave place to the order- 
liness of the soldier. 

** Say, boss, you're not allowed up here," was the intimation 
of a slouching sentry to a passenger at Adelaide. 

I venture to say that not a soldier on board the Medic would 
have addressed anybody In like fashion when the ship was 
abreast "tlie hole in the wall" on the South African coast. 



CHArTKU VI. 
TuK Fahmkk's Hoy— How Hk (.'a me to Volunteeb. 

It really does not matter from which colony he comes. Here 
he is on duty in the good ship Medic, on tlie 17th November, 
1899. at a point in the Indian Ocean somewhere about 30 
degrees south latitude, and 80 east longitude, bound for the 
seat of war in South Africa. He is a private soldier, and 
drawing pay as such for tlie first time in his life. At home 
he is a citizen soldier, giving gratuitous service in what was 
described to him and others as a " defence " force. His 
reward, a consciousness of doing public duty, plus, perhaps, 
some measure of gratification at wearing uniform and doing a 
litth* soldiering— both dear to the heart of the youthful 
descendants of a warlike people. 

But now he is on foreign service, and draws pay. Probably, 
also, he is under the Mutiny Act, but it isn't certain. Prob- 
ai)ly, too, the Queen's regulations apply to his existing condi- 
tions, albeit that there's a doubt about it ! 

^y^' talk together in the gloaming, wlien tlie work of the day 
is over, and the season of quiet and reminiscence has come for 
those who, for the nonce, are not attracted by tlie sing-song on 
tlio nftor liatch, or the boxing match on the clear space for'rd. 
He is smoking his pipe in tlie lee of tlic bulwarks on the 
main deck, from wlilcli even the vigorous and bracing breeze, 
straiglit from the ice-packs soutli of us. has not wholly car- 
ried away tlie rich aroma of liorse. 

I accept a light from him, and we start our chat. 

*' Wliat occupation do I follow ? Why, I'm a farmer, or I 
s'pose I should say a farm hand." he says, " for it's father's 
place, and I've never been on any other." 

*' Your father pays you wages ?" I ventured. 

** Well, y'see, he does and he doesn't. There are two of us 
boys, not countin' little Davy wlio goes to school. Jim and 
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me work about the place, y'see, and, of course, if we want 
a few shillings we get 'em, but nothin' what y- might call 
reg*lar." 

'' You like the farming life ?" 

*' Oh, pretty well, but it's dull for a young feller. I'm the 
oldest, and Jim's twenty— only two years younger, and we're 
eight miles from the nearest town. It means a sixteen mile 
ride when we go in to drill, and the nearest neighbour is a 
mile off. It's dull, say, for young fellei-s, and, natur'ly, we 
want to see a bit of life." 

*' Therefore you volunteered for South Africa ?" 

*' Yes ; both me and Jim. But they say he*s got varicose 
veins. Damned rot, I say." 

Temptation to offer a few observations on tlie point of dis- 
cipline involved in this remark I severely repress, and we talk 
on. 

*' You got through all right ?" 

" Oh, yes ; they couldn't find anything wrong with me." 

** I suppose you and your brother talked over the war 
before you decided to offer vour services ?" 

" Eh ?" 

*' You all talked over the war a good deal, I suppose ?" 

*' Well, in a sort o' way we did. We take in two or three 
papers, although we've only got a weekly mail to our place. 
We read all the papers, and, of course, all about the war 
specially. Then at meal time we always had a pitch about 
the news." 

** Long before you had any idea of being liere," I commented. 

*• Oh. Lord, yes ! I never thought about it at all till we 
saw that a lot o' chaps were volunteerin', and one day father 
cut in. * I s'pose you'n Jim will be wantin' to go to t' war 
next,' and then we all laughed ; and mother sez, * What non- 
sense, to be sure, you put into the boys* heads !' And the girls 
—my sisters, you know— they began kiddin' us about it." 

** But you soon made up your minds ?" 

" Yes ; wlien the Sergeant-major was takin' the names, I sez 
to Jim. * We'll put ours down,' and he sez * Righto,' and down 
they went. When we came back we told the old man, and 
he sez, * Like y're damned impiidence never sayin' a word to 
me.' and then he turns roun' and sez, ' Boys,' sez he, * you've 
done quite right.' It was mother that made the fuss— at first. 
I mean : but byemby she came roun', too. and when Jim was 
knocked out because o' tlie varicose veins, you should hear 
how she took on about the doctors, callin' them everything." 

" Excuse my asking, but how did your mother piit it— about 
your going ?" 

"Oh. T don't mind y're askiu'. Motlier. you know, comes 
from an Emrlish garrison town, and she sod. * I've seen troops 
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go away to the war '-the Criniea, 1 thiuk slu» meuti<»ut*il— 
' and Olio of my brt)thers woui with theiii. We all cried, but 
we were all proud of hiui. and we'll be all proud of you. Bill, 
when you ko to light for y're country.' Uh, I tell you, mother, 
though Klie did make a bit o' fU88 at first, wouldn't have kept 
me back in the end, and mother and me always got on well- 
yes, we always got on well." and there was a but half-stifled 
sob in tlie young fellow's voice as he addtnl, ** Wonder whether 
ril ever see her any more I" 

The best I could do here was a poor, feeble thing. A ges- 
ture meant to be comforting, and an offer of my tobacco 
pouch. 

We re-tilled our pipes and smoked for a few minutes in 
meditative silence. I was anxious to learn whether the youth 
at my side had ever formed any independent opinion uim>u the 
circumstances which led up to the war, and presently hap- 
hazarded the inquiry— 

** You think the Outlanders ouglit to have been given the 
franchise on the British terms V" 

The answer I had half-expected came swiftly, and with a 
simple candour. 

'* To tell 3'ou the trutli, sir," said my companion, *' I don't 
know mucli about tliat matter. I've never heard anybody 
explain it properly so's I could understand. Old President 
Kruger seemed to be playin' up, and Schreiner, too, seemed 
to be helpin' him, and it don't do to let these chaps have their 
own way, I s'pose." 

** You have not studied what is known as the South African 
question ?" 

'* No ; to tell you the trutli. I haven't. 1 don't quite see 
what the devil the trouble is all about." 

" Well, in that respect, my friend, you are not very different 
from some pretentious folks who talk much about it. But 
may I ask, as you did not examine the question closely, what 
really caused you to want to take part in the war V 

"Oh, I dunno," came the reply, after brief cogitation. 
" S'pose it's because the other chaps wer' joinin', and there 
was so much talk about it. Then, I s'pose, it's the right thing 
to do to stand up for y're own country, for. of course, Eng- 
land's our country's well as Australia. Then there's the 
change a feller gets, and the experience, and every feller 
natur'ly likes to be in a tiling when it's j;oin'." 

" Then there's the honour of it," I suggested. 

"Yes, I don't forget tliat." said my companion, promptly; 
" when there's only 12."> to be picked, you like to think you're 
one of them." 

"The fewer men the greater share of honour," says King 
Hal. 
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" Does he ? Then, by jingo ! he's right. Besides, there's 
a chap livin' up our way who's got a medal for, I think it was 
the Afghan Wai', and some cliaps in our company have got the 
Jubilee medal. Now, I'd like to get a medal— in a war, I 
mean— and this may be the only show we'll have. I can't 
say as I've got any feelin' against the Boers, though they say 
they're cruel to the niggere ; but I'm ready to jQght for the 
flag of England, yes, and die for it, too, if necessary, just 
because it is the flag of England, and I don't care a— what's 
that bugle ? Last post ? Excuse me, sir ; good-night." 

And the modest, stout-hearted son of the Empire, whose real 
entliusiastic self was just being manifested when the bugle 
called, went off to his quartei*s, leaving me to determine for 
myself which, in the sum of the motives that brought him 
here, was the strongest, which the most meritorious. 



CHAPTER VII. 

** LoxG Ned "—He Fought Whex a Boy— The Spikit of Our 

Race Lives in Him. 

A tall, gaunt-looking, big-boned man, whose bright eyes 
twinkle under large, overhanging eyebrows. His ample, dark 
locks falling over a somewhat low forehead, and his short, 
crisp, slightly-pointed beard plentifully interspersed with grey. 
Half -grimy still, though he has " cleaned " himself since com- 
ing off his term of duty in the stoke-holes. Enjoying th« 
cool comfort of freedom from coat or vest ; with shirt open 
at tVie neck, and sleeves well turned up, revealing a wealth 
of artistic tatooing, half-concealing more. Long and lithe 
of limb, with muscles like steel, and what little flesh he car- 
ries hard as leather. Fifty years of age confessed to, but 
looking more ; 6ft. 3%in. in his stockings ; fourteen stone in 
weight ; just slightly bent. This is Long Ned. 

Quite a remarkable and picturesque figure in his way, even 
though the great majority of Australians have never heard 
of him, and, even though painfully ** nice " people do not 
regard a somewhile coal-heaver, soldier, sailor, engineer, and 
bushman as a person worth liearing anything about. For, 
from the standpoint of a certain class of society, how can there 
possibly lie anything interesting in a mere, vulgar shilling a 
month man who is working his passage in the Medic across to 
South Africa ? 

Yet there are some who may feol that Edward Jennings- 
one who has, indeed, "in his time played many parts"— is 
almost as much worth a bit of printer's Ink as the latest fiddle- 
playing prodigy, or even as the speech of the member for Mud- 
borough. 
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F<ieliug this, and beejiuse 1 had lieard much of Loug Ned, 1 
made a point to havo a chat with hlni, and to learn something 
of a curiously varieil career. 

*' They tell me that you were wounded in battle before you 
were fourteen years of age T I remarked. 

*• Quite true," said Long Ned, me<litatively— and he talks 
without either Yankee twang or other speech-distiguring 
peculiarity—" quite true. In IHVui 1 joined the 1st I'ennsyl- 
vania Cavalry, and a few days later 1 got this (lifting his 
right arm, and showing a bullet scar). That was a few 
days after Gettysburg. 1 stayed in the cavalry nine mouths, 
and then got transferred to the Light Artillery, in which 1 
sei^ved till the war was over." 

" Oh ! You began, then, under the Stars and Stripes V" 

" Yes, and took part in several of the engagements. 1 was 
with Sheridan at the Cellar's Creek light of 1864. You've 
heard of Sheridan's ride V" 

" Yes." 

" I tell you when it was all over those left of us had just 
about enough." 

" Did you remain long in the U.S. Army V" 

" No. I got the corps- badges of the 6ti; and 8th corps of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, for they don't give you medals, 
but you wear the badges on ceremonial occasions. 1 left 
the army, and went Into the United States Navy. 1 was 
in the same ship as the present Admiral Dewey in the West 
Indies." 

Here the spint of reminiscence suggested something very 
humorous to my tall friend, for he sat and chuckled for a 
while. 

" What's amusing you ?" I inquired. 

" Well, you see, I didn't get any discharge from the navy." 

** Wicked man. You deserted," I cried. 

** No doubt of it," remarked Ned. 

I remembered a little youthful affair of my own, and we 
shook hands. 

" Yes," continued Ned, presently. '* I went into the mer- 
chant service, and I was soon a member of the Britisli Naxal 
Reserve." 

" Under the Union Jack this time, Ned ?" 

** Yes. sir, under tlie Union Jack. And I came out to Mel- 
bourne boatswain of the Salishvry m 1874. I was discharged 
there, went to the bush, and worked hard, but didn't like it. 
I got back to sea again, and joined an American ship as 
mate." 

"Back to the Stars and Stripes, eh ?" 

" Yes ; but I soon got back to the Australian coast, and 
worked in the sixty milers (between Sjdney and Newcastle), 
and other coasting vessels." 
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** Union Jack again, Ned. Now, tell me, which flag do you 
really prefer ?" 

** Oh, the British. Everything is more regular under it, 
you know, particularly in the navy. The American Navy 
used to be all right, but now they're taking Dutchmen and 
all sorts. Give me the British." 

" You made a home ashore ?" 

** Yes ; at Adelaide, nine years ago. I am a petty officer 
of the Naval Reserve there at the present time." 

" So I've heard. They say you appear mounted in your 
bluejacket's uniform at the militaiy tournament, and that you 
haven't forgotten your cavalry seat ?" 

Long Ned laughed. 

" It is a bit funny," he said, " a sailor on a horse* But I 
unshipped one of those lancers the last time ; didn't I, Mr^ 
Argent ?" 

Chief Gunner Argent, of the South Australian naval forces, 
was sitting by. " You did, Ned," ho admitted ; ** you unshipped 
him." 

" What weapon do you use ?" 

" Oh, either sword or lance mounted ; the sword on foot 
against lance or bayonet. And I've done veiy well ; taken 
a good many prizes." 

" You have made Adelaide your head-quarters ?*' 

" Yes ; I have a wife and a boy and girl there. The chil- 
dren are grown up. They're all right, and I have done all 
sorts of things in Port Adelaide, even engine-driving, for 
I've a third engineer's certificate as well as a mate's." 

" Now, if it's a fair question, Mr. Jennings, what the devil 
brought you here ?" 

" Oh, I don't know. I saw the rest of them going, and I 
thought I ought to have a go at it, too. The fact is, I had 
gone for the run in a vessel to Newcastle, and I came back 
boatswain of the Willyama, a collier belonging to the Adelaide 
Steamship Co., which supplied the Medic with coal. I applied 
for and got my discharge from the WiUyama, and joined this 
ship for the inin to the Cape as a stoker at a shilling a month." 

** Hard work for a man of your len;itli in the stoke-hole, 
Ned ?" 

" Yes, pretty hard ; and I've had so many knocks and twists 
and back-huris that I feel it at tlie start always ; 1 feel it at 
the start. But when you get warmed up to your work you're 
all right," said the tall man, fondling his great arms with 
his hard, rough hands. 

" And at the end of the voyage ?" 

" Oh, I shall be all right. I'd like to join the South Aus- 
tralians, but I'll find something. Anyhow, a sailor can't go 
far wrong." 
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Womlerful, gritty, soif-reliant Long Ned. Cavalryman, 
artilleryman, soldier, sailor, bushman. engineer, American- 
born, Britisli become. Men may entertain doubts when your 
judgment or your prudence is In question. But there is not 
the least doubt about your spirit. For is it not the spirit 
which has given the Anglo-Celtic race a proud pre-eminence 
the world over ? 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Kr'jger— Not the Transvaal President— A Prophetic 

Interview. 

Let it l>e at once admitted that the conversation here 
chronicled was not with the President of the Transvaal. 
Few, indeed, have eluded the distinction of interviewing him, 
and wliat the future liolds in store no man knoweth. No ; 
the Kruger witli whom I chatted for a pleasant half-hour on 
board tlie Medic was a private soldier In the Westralian unit. 
One of the most cheerful and intelligent of men ; one, too, 
who has held considei'able interests in his liands, and whose 
mirtli is tlie merHost of all. albeit never loud, when his com- 
rades call him '' Oom Paul." Thei*e were things I learnt 
about him which marked out Kiiiger as an interesting per- 
sonality. I had seen him at drill, and noted his smartness 
and accuracy. I had seen him doing sentry-go, and noted 
him as one who " knew his job." 

** No, I'm not a Westralian." said the young soldier, in 
answer to my preliminary inquiry : " I*m a Victorian." 

** So I had suspected," was my, perhaps, somewhat con- 
ceited and rather parochial remark. " Where do you hail 
from ?" 

" Ballarat. I was born tliere, and was eleven years in the 
3rd Battalion." 

" Ah ! Under Colonel Williams ? " 

" Yes, under Colonel Williams ; before him, under Colonel 
Greenfield ; before liim, under Colonel Sleep. I know and 
like them all. I was proud of my drill with the Ballarat 
boys, rifle exercises, bayonet, everj'thing, and, do you know, 
when I came West I kept it up— hanged if I know why— and 
it comes in now." 

How long liave you served in the Westralian force ?" 
I never joined them until this tiling came up. Then I 
volunteered, and they took me." 

" Great stories are told, Kruger. about your doings with the 
ritle. Tell me something about your skill." 

*' Well, it's a bit awkward talking about yourself." 

" Ah. indeed ! I assure you I have met quite a number 
of people who don't find it in the least embarrassing. In 
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fact, they rather enjoy the sensation. Go on, old chap. 
When did you start rifle shooting ?" 

" Well, to tell you the truth, when I was under five years 
of age, so mad was I on firearms that I got down an old 
blunderbuss of father's and let it off. Of course, there was 
a row. A little later I got some powder from a store— I'm 
sorry to say I wasn't sent for it— and my brother and I were 
all but blown up. I did a lot of game BJiooting, and like that 
best. I always got my marksman's badge in the battalion, 
and did fairly well a few times at the local matches and at 
Williamstown. But I'm not fond of the fixed range nor the 
service rifle." 

" You came West ?" 

'* Yes. At Ballarat I worked in a foundiy, and studied 
engineering. I came West, and got the management of five 
mines. Then there was a slump, and 1 took to my rifle for a 
living. Do you know that, when I came away, I was making 
£9 and £10 a week shooting kangaroos ?" 
This is what developed your powers ?" 
Yes. I took part in a pigeon match a little time ago. Tlie 
others had guns ; I used a rifle. They wanted to object.'' 

" What kind of rifle ?" 

" A Colt's repeater, a sixteen carrier. I paid £20 for it. I 
got sixteen birds out of twenty, fourteen without a miss." 
Could you do that with any other rifle V" 
Well, I've tried the old Martini-Henry ; that isn't so good. 
I've tried the Snider, that's a bit better. Now, this rifle they've 
given us, the Martini-Metford, I don't know, and it takes a 
man some time to get into a new lifle. But I think I can 
use it. and " 

" Please go on." 

** Well, I hesitated to say it, but I think I can be relied upon 
to hit anything— at least, anything as big as a man— within 
half a mile of me. I undertake to hit six out of eight lemon- 
ade bottles at distances within 150 yards." 

" You get your range quickly ?" 

" Yes, I've got into that, and the main thing is to be steady. 
The best thing for steadiness is to eat plenty of celery. Then 
you want to have a good memory for successful rifle shooting 
at unknown distances. You have to recollect what to do in 
the varying conditions of weather. It's wonderful how the 
weather affects shooting. You've got to carry in your head 
what to do, and for memory culture I lake sage, thyme, and 
marjoram in equal proportions. It's reallv good. You try 
it" 

I promised to, at the same time confer sing tliat I was not 
sure what marjoram was. 

" You do not happen to bo called Paul," I insinuatingly 
observed. 
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No, though the chaps call me Ooin Paul," laughed my 
companiou ; " my uame is Alexander." 

" Alexander Kruger ! A combination of great names. Of 
what nationality is your father, Mr. Kruger T 

" He is dead. He was a Gennan, and my mother comes 
from the North of Ireland. She and my brother are still living 
at Baliai-at." 

" You're keen about the war V" 

" Yes ; as I told you, I left something to come here. There 
are a lot of us who came from Victoria. We've roughed it 
in the West, and we can do it in South Africa, take my word. 
So far as I am concerned, give me a pannikin of flour every 
day. and I'm all right." 

When I first wrote the foregoing for publication 1 concluded 
with the observation :— ** For the rest, I need only say that 
Private Kruger is a man 33 years of age, looking quite ten 
years younger. He is only 5 feet 6 inches high, weighs lOst 
41b., and Is as hard as nails. If he should happen to get the 
Victoria Cross in South Africa, these statistics may be found 
useful." Surely I was in my best prophetic vein in Novem- 
ber. In February, at Slingersfontein, Kruger handsomely 
established his right to wear the Victoria Cross. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Arrival at Cape Town— Sir Alfred Milxer Inspects— 

Australian Regiment Formed. 

The Medic arrived at Cape Town on tlie afternoon of Sunday, 
the 26th November, after a passage of twenty-eight days from 
Melbourne. Everybody was in first-rate health and spirits. 
Only one horse failed to make the journey. The others, with 
two or three exceptions, were fit and well. 

There will be nothing but agreeable recollections of the 
historic voyage to South Africa. True, it was a much longer 
one than we had expected, which is attributed to the fact 
that Australian coal is inferior as a steam raiser to the best 
Welsh, and to the detentions at Adelaide and Albany. 
Heavier weather was experienced a day before arrival. We 
steamed along the south coast, between Mossel Bay and Cape 
Aguilhas, in the teeth of a strong westerly wind, and against 
a heavy head sea, which occasionally came on board, and 
made men and things more than moist. The hatches had 
to be put on and battened down over the Mounted Rifles' 
quarttMs in tlie forcliold. and, with a malignity which often 
characterises inanimate things, bags of chaff and other odds 
and ends would suddenly join the impetus of the rushing 
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waters and hit unoffending persons in tlie back. It was the 
one really lively day of the voyage. 

The health of the men had been generally good. Although 
there were cases of influenza throughout the whole passage, 
in no instance did the symptoms become alarming, a fact 
largely due to the care and skill exercised by the medical 
men. On the surgical side only a few minor casualties were 
placed on record. 

Coming along the shores of Table Bay on Sunday afternoon 
we were accorded a royal heliograph welcome by the dwellers 
in the pleasant seaside suburbs. Apparently a heliograph is 
part of the local household equipment, for there must have 
been quite thirty of those instruments at work upon our ship, 
the effect being dazzling and not a little bewildering. 

In due course the pilot got on board, but he was not a 
communicative man. " All your fellows have gone up," was 
the most he found time to say on his rapid passage to the 
bridge, and we got no further war news from him. By and 
by came the Customs launch, and a couple of copies of the 
previous evening's Cape Argus. Then we learned something 
about the situation ; that Ladysmith was cut off ; that 
Gatacre was going up to the centre ; that Lord Methuen, in 
command of the Kimberley relief column, had fought and 
won at Belmont, all of which was read aloud to the deeply 
Interested Australians. 

The peace of the Sabbath afternoon in harbour was not in 
the least disturbed by our coming. There were no demon- 
strations. Printed orders came off, embodying the ordinary 
disembarkation rules ; and later on came a transport officer. 
The units were ready for landing and eager to get ashore. 
They had not long to wait. A berth at Loch Jetty was 
found before evening, and the great ship was brought along- 
side. 

Then there was a busy time, and packing and carrying 
ashore went on for the greater part of the night. At daylight 
on Monday a horse gangway was rigged. All the animals 
were landed smartly, and without mishap. Column of route 
was at once formed, and, headed by Colonel Hoad, the Aus- 
tmlians marched through Cape Town, and on to a camping 
place at Maitland, about six miles out. 

It was between eight and nine o'clock when the column 
passed through, and Cape Town was still engaged in awaken- 
ing and having its breakfast. Nobody seemed to know who 
the strangers were, and there was not a cheer worth mention- 
ing. After the great series of demonstrations in Australia, 
this was a cooling start. Cape Town, its Mayor and people, 
had intended otherwise, I learn, but the military chiefs had 
neither heart nor mind for ceremonials. They were manag- 
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inj? a war. Our laiuliug parade state was as follows :— Cue 
staff officer, 2 horses ; Viotorian lnfantr>', 12ri ottlcei-s and 
men, 9 horses ; VictoHan MouiitiHl Rifles, 12r» ofWeers and 
men, 150 hoi-ses ; South Australian lnfantr>'. 127 officers and 
men, 3 horses, and U mules ; West Australian Infantry. 130 
oftiot>rs and men. 17 horses ; Tasmanian Infantry. HO officers 
and men, 4 horses ; total. r)88 officers and men. ISO horses, 
and mules. 

Our lads were sent into a camp close up to the western 
Bloi)e of Table Mountain, near which stands the Observatory, 
and also the residence of Mr. Cecil Rhodes. ComiuK soft- 
footed from shipboard on a particularly hot, dusty morning, 
the tramp out to the camping ground, no doubt, appeared 
longer than it really was. The horses were led all the way, 
and. on reaching their destination, were gently exercisetl 
l)efore being pickete<l. The tents were smartly pitched, the 
(Jth (Inniskilling) Dragoons, who were camped close by. turn- 
ing out a party to help their Australian comrades, to whom 
tliey and other regulars gave a hearty welcome. 

It was a new experience to Australians to find rations piled 
on the ground, but they had come to get more new 
experiences. The company cooks were not allowed time to 
seek fancy methods of prepaHng the focxl. The men wanted 
it anyhow. When it was ready, they fell to with a will and 
heartiness begot of fine robust appetites united to a long 
fast. The camp was on the bank of a sluit, or creek, in 
wliich tliere is a fine supply of fresh water, suitable for every 
purpose. The weather was hot, and many preferred the open 
air to the tents at night time. They were promised that 
they would soon get all the open air sleei)ing they cared for. 

On the evening of arrival (Sunday) Colonel Hoad and the 
officers commanding the units dined at Government House. 
On the following Tuesday evening Sir Alfred Milner, the 
Governor and High Commissioner, paid an unofficial visit to 
the camp. The men were inspected In their own lines, 
standing at the doors of their tents, and the Mounted Rifles 
and horses I'anked past. All the offlcera were then presented 
to tlio Governor, who was vei*y cordial and complimentary. 
His Excellency delivered a short address. 

" Colonel Hoad." lie said, ** I am deliglited to see the Aus- 
tralians here. 'IMiey are a fine lot of men, and look very fit 
Indeed. The horses are in excellent condition, and I am 
surprised that you only lost one on so long a sea Journey. I 
shall cable to the Governments of the several colonies repre- 
sented here the pleasure I feel in seeing you here in camp 
to-day." 

In a chat I had with his Excellency at Government House 
next dav he reiterated his satisfaction with the appearance of 
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the Australians, and said that he had despatched cable mes- 
sages of congratulations to the four Australian Governments 
concerned. Th€ physique and soldierly bearing of the 
Australians were the theme of general and always favour- 
able reference. The Mounted Rifles' horses were a bit wild, 
but they came in for commendation from such cavaliy 
authorities as General Brabazon and General Babbington, who 
were genuinely surprised that after so long a voyage the 
horses should have landed so fit. 

. Immediately on our being reported, General Forestier- 
Walker, commanding at Cape Town, decided to treat the 
Medi&s five units, plus some New South Wales men yet to 
arrive, as one regiment. The units were sent into camp on 
that basis, and Colonel Hoad was placed in command. 
Already, therefore, there was a departure from the original 
plan, which was understood to contemplate making each unit 
an extra company of a British regiment. The new arrange- 
ment almost translated into a fact the proposals of the Aus- 
tralasian commandants that our contribution to the physical 
force in South Africa should take the form of a Federal 
Brigade. 

Colonel Hoad, who had landed in the expectation that he 
was to have a place on the staff of Sir Red vers Buller, 
obtained a first-rate command, and from the oflScers of the 
units the regimental staff was made up. Major Eddy became 
second in command, the charge of the Victorian infantry unit 
devolving upon Lieutenant M*Inerney. Captain Lascelles, of 
South Australia, became Adjutant, and Sergeant Johnstone, of 
the same colony, was appointed regimental Sergeant-major. 



CHAPTER X. 

Re-equipment of the Regiment— The Okder to Move- 
To Join the KncBERLEY Relief Force. 

No time was wasted at Cape Town in a ceremonious inspec- 
tion, but a few experts had a look at the uniform and equip- 
ment of the Australians, and passed a speedy judgment. Vic- 
toria fared fairly well, but the maroon facings had to come 
off the tunics of the Mounted Rifles, and all chevrons, bright 
stripes, and other decorations had to go in homage to Boer 
marksmanship. Anything likely to furnish a good aiming 
point for an enemy was dispensed with. The West Australians 
were promptly ordered to get out of their blue jumpers and 
putties, and get into khaki. Leggings appeared to be admitted 
as " not too bad," but it was quite plain that the army ofllclal^ 
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preferred iiutties, and khaki putties at that. Therefore, the 
mouuted ineu were e<iuipped with that description of leg- 
wear. 

All the units were fitted witli garments of some sort out 
of the big supplies available, but the largest sizes of the 
ready-made stuff were not roomy enougli to meet tlie chest 
development of some of our Iwys. The units were kept going 
inarching to different Government stores where war gear is 
kept, nnd it is said that not more than thirty per cent, of 
the articles made to fit the British soldiers were big enough 
for the Australians. 

Colonel Hoad condemned the South Australian boots as too 
light, and they had to be replaced. The peraonal equipment 
of the Mounted Rifles was increased by their being ordered 
to carry water-bottles, a provision considered necessary in 
view of the possibility of a man being separated from his 
horse. Bugles, trumpets, and other brass work were painted 
khaki. Some of the decorated hats moulted their gay feathers, 
but certainly did not look any the worse for that. 

Most important of all, the single-loaders were all called in, 
and every man took the field armed with a Lee-Metford maga- 
zine rifie, and a short sword bayonet. Infantry officers dis- 
carded their swords, and each carried a rifle and bayonet. 
In appearance to the enemy they would resemble their men so 
closely that the cheerful practice of singling out and picking 
off the leaders would not be so easily pursued as it had been 
in the past. 

The field -service dressing supplied to the Australians is 
apparently out of date. It was replaced by a dressing of 
later pattern, which our surgeons admit to be better than 
that which it supersedes. We scored well on one point. 
The green rot-proof bell tents of the Victorians were the 
admiration of all expert beholders. 

The necessary changes in equipment were quickly made, 
and Colonel Hoad soon reported that the regiment was quite 
ready to move to the front, each man carrying 300 rounds 
of ammunition. It is proper to say that the local re-equip- 
ment was not confined to the colonials. Several British 
regiments underwent It, and there was not a red coat to be 
seen anywhere— nothing darker than khaki. 

The Government at Capo Town took over all the transport 
horses and equipage of the Australians for use In other parts 
of the colony. The Victorian waggon was declared to be 
eminently suitable for ordinary army service corps work, 
but the country in which our men were to work Is such that 
buck waggons, ox waggons, and mule transport were 
favoured. These were to l>e furnished at De Aar, on the way 
to the front. . . . ^ 
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For it speedily became knawn that the regimeut was to 
do duty with the Kimberley Relief Force under Lord 
Methuen. It was while we were equipping at Cape Town that 
the battle of Modder River was fought. The victorious 
Methuen crossed the stream, and pitched his camp on the 
northern bank. 

Inviting as were the studies in black an.l white, British and 
Dutch, at Cape Town, in those busy and stirring days one 
could but look casually and hurriedly at 1 hem— just as casually 
as one noticed the sharp alternations of the old town and the 
new— the former, with its flat-roofed houses ever so ancient, 
and the latter with its smart shops, which compare favourably 
with those of Melbourne, Sydney, and Adelaide. It is not 
my business here to describe Cape Town or its charming sur- 
roundings. When we arrived the harbour was full of ships, 
mostly bearing the large numbers which distinguish Her 
Majesty's troopers. There were portions of a number of 
regiments camped about, and men in uniform one met every- 
where. Not for many years had the old town been so martial 
in appearance, and when one found military oflicers in charge 
at the Post and Telegraph OflSces, he was reminded what a 
change comes over the spirit of things when a country is at 
war. 

None of the troops were detained long. They were hurried 
to the front as soon as possible after landing. The New 
Zealanders, who had arrived just before us, were entrained 
for De Aar on Monday evening, and were warmly cheered 
on their march to and from the railway station. All Major 
Robins's gallant fellows were in first-rate fettle, and ready for 
business. Magnificently have they done every piece of work 
entinisted to them throughout an unexpectedly protracted 
campaign. 



CHAPTER XI. 
At De Aar— The Ambulance Trains— Boer Prisoners. 

Travelling a couple of days in advance of our troops, I 
arrived at the important junction station, De Aar, on the 
line to Kimberley, at one o'clock on the morning of Saturday, 
2nd December. Every stopping place, also every bridge and 
culvert, on the line across the Karoo was then held by troops. 
Cape Infantry Volunteers had been a month employed holding 
the line of communication. This is arduous, trying, and 
highly important work, quite without the picturesqueness 
associated with the doings at the front, only scantily recognised 
by the general public, but highly appreciated by the mill- 
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tary authorities. The Boer sympathisers were numerous, and 
the settlement along the line of railway In continual peril. 
The men on guard were frequently called out at night, and 
armed parties made some smart passages from point to point. 
Men and trollies were kept for the purpose. The Boer 
prisoners brought down seem to have been allowed a but 
slightly restricted communication with their friends. This 
helped to foster sedition, as the authorities discovered, and 
seveml attempts to destroy tlie railway were made, but in 
each case the effort was frustrated. 

The best country on the journey was passed in the 
dark, but with dawn we got some fine views. Then the 
Karoo, stony, waterless, dreary to awfulness. All the water- 
courses dry, save here and there a donga, or well. It is said 
that Ihe country had suffered from a seven years' drought, 
but good water appears to be available wherever bores are 
put down. The eye is gladdened by bright green patches 
of cultivation, by vines and magnificent fig trees at the few 
points where the hand of man has been applied. 

De Aar was under martial law, and hardlj' '* the place to 
spend a happy day." After a general look around, without 
much in the way of profitable results, I ultimately camped 
on the railway station, and awaited the arrival of our regi- 
ment. 

Grim evidence* was afforded of tlie work l)eing done in the 
front. The ambulance trains, fitted with bunks, candying 
torn and 1>leeding human bi4ngs. were centres of pathetic 
interest. Most woimds appeared to l)e in the head and fore- 
arm, naturally moet exposed. The worst cases were, of course, 
tliose in the bunks, the faces of the sufferers half-hidden 
by bandages. Those ^\nth slight injuries were able 
to walk about and bless their fortune. The men looked 
like cheap bundles of khaki rags and linen ; at every 
turn were signs of pain and the shadow of death, for they had 
served their country up to the last service but one. All tlie 
same, they seemed cheerful enough, and they might well be. 
for it was good to see how admirably organised was the 
provision made by the strong hands of the Army Medical 
I>epartment for those who go down In a fight. 

That morning, on arrival at De Aar Junction, I had tlie 
pleasure of an early cup of coffee in the company of the 
oflacers of the Gordon Highlanders going to the front, the 
same regiment whose splendid courage at Dargai Inspired 
the formation of the Victorian Scottish Regiment In Mel- 
bourne, with Its adapted tartan. It seemed like meeting old 
friends. The Highlanders still wore kilts, but the experience 
of Impatl was not forgotten, therefoi*e sporrans were subse- 
quently taken off, and khaki aprons worn. 
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During the day a batch of Boer prisoners, about 30, 
arrived from Modder River, where they liad been captured in 
action. There was no attempt at uniform among them ; every 
man wore what suited him. A few articles, such as water- 
lK>ttle or canteen, wei-e of similar form ; but the men had, 
apparently, no regular outfit. Their clothing was carried in 
deal boxes, or made up in blanket swags like those of Aus- 
tralian bushmen. They were a sorrj- enough crowd as they 
waited about on the railway station, the dangerous-looking 
sword-bayonets glittering on the rifles of their guards. They 
were considered a rather more presentable lot than some pre- 
vious batches consisting of low-ciass Dutch. Among them 
were a few of superior caste, including Dr. Krause, who came 
out from Germany to inoculate cattle against rinderpest, and 
liad taken a prominent part in organising the Boer forces. 
From these prisoners it was gathered that they expected 
to be able to stop our advance at Belmont and Modder River, 
so the British success disheartened them, and some of them 
frankly said that they would like to get home. 

Between two and three o'clock on Sunday morning a long- 
delayed train, carrying the Australians, steamed into the 
De Aar station. A telegram awaited Colonel Hoad, and 
the regiment was ordered to proceed to Orange River. I 
liad just time to take a seat in the officers' compartment when 
the train moved on again. 



CHAPTER XII. 

At Orange River— Camp Life There— Ix the Presence 

OF THE Enemy. 

The train journey to Oi-ange River was quite without note- 
worthy incident. On the way I learned the particulars of the 
departure of our troops from the metropolis of the colony. 
Cape Town, headed by its enthusiastic Mayor, turned out twice 
to give the Australians a send-off. for they travelled in two 
parties, and each had a full share of the popular plaudits. 
The coolness of their reception on arrival was fully atoned 
for. The infuntiy left at about noon on the 1st December, and 
the Mounted Rifles a few hours later. The first reached 
Orange River about eleven o'clock on the morning of Stinday, 
the 3rd, and went at once into camp. The Mounted Rifles 
arrived at the railway station about 4 o'clock the same day. 

On entrainment at Cape Town three days' rations were 
iewued, consisting of tinned (" bully ") beef, army biscuit- 
very hard— coffee, tea, &ugar. and salt. Queensland corned 
beef. I found, played a prominent part in the rationing. Hot 
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water was supplied at the stations ai route, and the men 
fared fairly well, albeit that it was a sharp change after 
the generous dietary scale of the Medic. Compliments were 
paid to the officers at several stopping places, and all ranks 
spoke in glowing terms of tlie great kindness shown l)y their 
loyal fellow-colonists in South Africa. 

The process of disentraining was slow, because of the scant 
accommodation at a railway never intended for such exten- 
sive business as the war has brought to it. Some exi)erienced 
cavalry officers, who watched the regular and methodical work 
of the mounted men, were most eulogistic in their comments. 
The horses had a good deal of knocking about on the train 
Journey, and bore marks of abrasions. 

Our transport was still at De Aar, Commander Colquhoun, 
who had travelled with the regiment in the hope of getting 
a suitable *' job " at the front, being left behind with a party 
to bring it on when it was ready. The men carried their 
tents and equipment to the camping ground, which was far 
enough south of Orange River to make us little interested in 
the waters of that stream. The day was terribly hot, and the 
first test of the men's good humour was made. They lK>re 
it quite as the people of Australia had a right to expect. 

With here and there an exception, for the first time in their 
lives our men lay down that night In the knowledge that they 
were a fighting force, with an enemy close at hand, and were 
at any time liable to be attacked. The patrols and outposts 
were strong, and the Westralians got the first tour of active 
service duty, as they furnished pickets. Major Eddy was the 
field officer with the outposts. Subsequently the several com- 
panies took outpost duty in turn day and night during the stay 
at Orange River. 

The camping place was little better than a sandy desert ; 
a veritable Gehenna heat prevailed, and the high wind blew 
the sand in great clouds all over us. Writing in my tent that 
blessed Sabbath afternoon, the aids to composition were 
showers of blinding sand, armies of the most persistent flies 
I have ever met, huge ground spiders, and vari-coloured scor- 
pions. " Surely to Heaven the Soudan cannot be worse than 
this !" exclaimed a perspiring Victorian officer as he looked in. 
I was far too hot, tired, dirty, and parched with an unquench- 
able thirst, to palliate which there was nothing better than 
muddy water, to even faintly argue about it. It is a vile 
place, and I wouldn't have a thousand square miles of it at 

a gift. 

The Mounted Rifles did not get into their camp till con- 
siderably after dark, owing to the delay in disentraining their 
horses. I wish to testify to the splendid way in which they 
were helped by their Tasmanian comrades, who pitched the 
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mounted men's tents for them, and rendered grand service, 
Captain Cameron, the Tasmanian leader, doing as much him- 
self as his most stalwart private. A magnificent esprit de 
corps here marked the inter-relations of the units in the Aus- 
tralian regiment, and Colonel Hoad was equally admired and 
popular amongst all placed under his command. 

On the whole, however, tlie camp life at Orange River was 
endurable. The weather was still hot, but as the nights were 
cool to positive coldness, the conditions were bearable. Good, 
rough rations were issued, including fresh meat once a day, 
a small supply of vegetables, soft bread, jam, tea, and coffee. 
Men can live and work and thrive on this fare. Water was 
pumped from the Orange River, and, although muddy-looking, 
was not really bad. 

Close below the Cheviot Hill, as one of the outpost positions 
was called, stands a little cemetery, which I visited. Here 
are buried Lieutenant-Colonel Keith Falconer, of the 1st 
Northumberland Fusiliers, and Lieutenant Chas. Wood, North 
Lancashire, who fell near Belmont on the 10th November. 
Close beside them are interred the reinaius of a number of 
private soldiers who succumbed to their wounds in the 
hospital. A point of pathetic interest is tlie landscape in that 
little cemetery. 

Commander Colquhoun, who, later on, arrived with the 
transport, now presented a brand new appearance, clad in 
khaki, and wearing one of our turned-up soft felt hats. He 
told me that he was taking very kindly to soldiering ; and 
he had already done excellent work, first obtaining at De 
Aar, and then bringing on by rail, our transport. That 
included 135 mules, ten horses, a number of buck waggons, 
and other vehicles, and an army of 150 Kafllr drivers, under 
a European *' boss." Colquhoun had a terribly hot time in 
Dp Aar. and is grateful for the courtesies shown to him by 
the Pembroke Regiment, whose astonishment at learning, a 
little late In the day. that their guest was a naval officer, can 
well l)e imagined. 

Many of the wounded in recent battles were lying in the 
ho.spltal. a considerable portion of them Boers. Never had 
wounded soldiers fallen into the hands of a more tender foe. 
The Boer sufferers were given quite as much care as that 
bestowed by the doctors and nui'ses on our own gallant 
countrymen. The afternoon we arrived, one of the Boers, 
who had died from his wounds, was buried by a party of the 
Gordon Highhinders. who marched with arms reversed, and 
preceded by wailing pipers. The utmost respect was paid 
to the remains of the dead foeman. 

General Wauchope wa.s in command when we reached 
Ornn^re River, and the Australian officers were presented to 
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him. He left shortly afterwanls for the front, where he 
took eonimand of the Highland Bri^de. With what tragic 
result the gr\m story of Magersfontein tells. A gallant gentle- 
man met a 8oldior*8 death. 



CHAPTER XHI. 

Still at Orange River— The Wol'nded axd Their Wounds- 
Talk WITH THE B0ER8— Work of New Soith Wales 
Lancers. 

There was a dining-room at the railway station here, and 
many of the officers had tlieir meals in it. Such a strain 
upon the resources of the placa had never before been 
imposed, and it was amusing to see distinguished soldiers 
making good the deficiencies in attendance. Here a general 
oflicer fossicked for the bread, there a full colonel emerged 
triumphantly from the kitchen with the cup of tea for which 
he had long waited. All the hurry and bustle of the few 
attendants could not overcome the shortage in cups, and it 
was first come first served aJike with generals and subalterns, 
all in the most perfect good humour. For my part, having 
tried the dining-room, I usually prefen*ed my tent and the 
regulation ration. If Tommy Atkins could live on it, I could. 

A considerable array of hard facts (luite negatived the idea 
which obtained for a while amongst some that a contribution 
of Australian troops would be of no real assistance. The 
arrival of our regiment was opportune, and the troops had not 
an unemployed day. They furnished all manner of details, 
outposts, patrols, guards, sentries, and fatigue parties. I 
have every reason to think that their work gave satisfac* 
tion ; indeed, there was excited a good deal of suiprise \n 
professional quarters that citizen soldiers could, and would, 
work so well. 

After the battles at Belmont and Modder River the wounded, 
both British and Boer, were, in the first instance, treated by 
the surgeons at the front. The antiseptic field dressing of 
the new order appeared to be thoroughly effective, for the 
wounded progressed wonderfully well. The more serious cases 
were sent to Orange River as soon as possible, and placed in 
the hospital tents, under the control of General Wilson, of the 
Medical Staff. Here also were treated medical cases sent 
from the front. 

It was my privilege, on the 5th December, to accompany 
General Wilson on his morning tour thix)ugh the hospital 
tents, and to see the effects of Mauser bullets upon our brave 
fellows who were hit in the fighting under Lord Methuen. It 
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is wonderful that human beings could be pierced by the 
bullets as some of the ;nen were, and not only survive, but 
make rapid recovery. 

In one case a bullet entered a soldier s neck, passed down 
through the left shoulder, and came out under his arm. The 
entrance and egress wounds were no more dreadful to look 
at than a couple of vaccination marks. In several cases men 
who were shot through the upper part of the body, the bullets 
boring passages right through them, were, after a week's treat- 
ment, almost convalescent. More serious, of course, were the 
cases in which bullets have gone through the stomach. In 
one instance the kidneys and liver were punctured, and the 
man was doing well. 

*-The remarkable thing," said General Wilson, "is the 
almost entire absence of cases requiring operations. The 
Mauser bullets go right through bone or anything without 
splintering or breaking, as our Martini bullets would do." 

" Our Lee-Metford bullets do more harm ?" I asked^ for I 
knew that the General had wounded Boers in his charge. 

*• Yes," was the reply ; " rather more." 

In a few instances bullets remained in the bodies of 
wounded soldiers, and the sufferers were sent to Wynberg 
(Cape Town), there to be subjected to the searching examina- 
tion of the X rays, prior to operations which might be thought 
necessary. Several of the men I saw had received more than 
one hit, and the bullet boring was marked by all manner of 
eccentricities. Quiet, patient, and cheerful sufferers are our 
wounded men, and if I were asked to name the dominant note 
in the hospitals, it would certainly be an intense anxiety to 
get well as quickly as possible, and back again to the front. 

The wounded Boers, as it has been my pleasure to men- 
tion before, have been treated with a tenderness which marks 
the Britisher as a generous foe. Poor fellows ! it was obvious 
that they were surprised at it, for they had been led, by their 
mischief-making leaders, to expect something very different. 
They had a good time in the hospitals, and the less seriously 
injured smoked the pipe of peace the live-long day, for they 
had only to express a wish for tobacco and matches, and the 
wisli was gratified. One fine-looking, middle-aged man to 
whom I talked spoke excellent English. 

" I hear you are a man of property, sir," was my specula- 
tive opening, after we had talked about his health for a few 
minutes. 

" No," was the reply ; " I am a Government surveyor, and 
I just make what I can when there's work to be done. Some- 
times there is a payable piece of work, such as laying out a 
town: but I don't make nuite so much as President Kruger." 
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All present, Boers included, laughed at this little hit at the 
noble and pious person who ran the Transvaal. 

** We have to find all our own gear, and give our services 
without pay," continued the wounde<l surveyor : '* vou 
British don't do that." 

I agreed that we did not— that is to say, not always, and 
remarke<l, inquiringly— 

" But some of your men are paid V" 

"Only the artillery," was the reply, "and they get a little 
more than usual in time of war." 

" You get rations ?" I assei*tingly inquired. 

" Not for the first eight days," replied my new ae<iuaint- 
ance. '* For that period we supply ourselves." 

" Yes," gruffly interposed a rough-looking Boer, whu was 
lying alongside the first speaker, '*and after the eight (hiys 
the rations are commandeered from our friends." 

There was another laugh, in which all Mr. Kruger's " sub- 
jects " joined. After this, let nobody tell me that the Bi>er 
is a person without sense of humour. 

It seemed to me that those wounded men would be well 
pleased to renounce Krugerism, and that, when British rule 
was established in the Transvaal, they would not be f<»und 
amongst the objectors. 

" You'll make a big fight at Pretoria," I ventured to say, in 
conclusion to the wounded sur\'eyor. 

" I don't know, sir," was the reply ; " but I suppose youll 
make it hot enough for us if we do." 

A New South Wales Lancer who was under treatment for 
dysentery In the hospital was Trooper Pestall, a fine-looking 
young fellow, of Captain Cox's Company, which passed 
through Melbourne on the way to Aldershot for training early 
in 1899. Pestall was strong enough in the cool of the even- 
ing to talk a little about the doings of some of the company 
since their arrival in South Africa. It seems that of the com- 
pany, originally about 100 strong, 70 wei*e able to stay at the 
Cape and take service against the Boer. The others returned 
to their several businesses or appointments in Australia. 

It was rather over a fortnight since the Cornstalks reachvil 
Capo Town, and they had been busy ever since. The horses 
intended for their use had not arrived from Australia, and the 
men were supplie<l at the remount depOt at Stellenbosch. a 
short distance out of Cape Town. They were at once 
despatched north, but at^ I>e Aar Junction a separation took 
place. Captain Cox, with the larger body, was ordered to 
Naauwpoort, and twenty-nine men, under Lieutenant Osborne, 
joined Lord Methuen, who was then here at the Orange River. 
The men were mounted on somewhat small horses, but fairly 
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suitable, and were attached to the infantry under Major 
Melton. 

" On our very first day," said Pestall, ** we got an idea of 
what active service is. We were engaged scouting the greater 
part of the time, and had several exchanges of shots with the 
Boers on the hill near Belmont." 

" Anybody hit ?" 

" Trooper Bardy was the first man hit, and, so far as I know, 
the only one. He got a bullet graze in the arm, but it is not 
at all serious. Then one of our horses put her foot into a cat 
hole, and broke her neck. That is the worst that happened 
to us— on the first day. Yes, we went through the Belmont 
fight. Then, next day, in company with the 9th Lancers, we 
managed to stop a party of Boers who were retiring from 
a hill by getting round the side of it, but the force was too 
strong for us to charge, and when the Boers opened fire on us 
we got behind another kopje, and gave it to them with our 
carbines. Meanwhile the Boer artillery was shelling our men 
from another hill, and appeared to be pretty strong, though I 
don't think the shells did much damage. We pounded it into 
the Boers at varying distances down to five or six hundred 
yards, and made them retreat before sundown. One of our 
men, Trooper Byrne, was out all that night. He had been 
put in charge of a prisoner, and got separated from the main 
body, but the prisoner was a good guide to him, kept him clear 
of the other Boera, and finally brought him safely to our 
lines about eight o'clock next morning." 

" A curious incident," I remarked. " Evidently that Boer 
preferred to be a prisoner." 

" Yes ; several of them did. We got a number of prisoners 
at different times. They were all glad to have done with the 
fighting. I understand that the man who guided Byrne was 
sent down to Cape Town and released." 

" What more did you do ?" 

" We went on to Modder River, and, as you know, it was a 
pretty hot day. There we were engaged as an escort for a 
battery of artillery, and captured a lot of Boer cattle. It was 
a big fight, extending over a front of about five miles, and the 
Boers being well posted, their artillery on the hills, and many 
of their men entrenched on both sides of the river, they had 
all the advantages of the position, and our side had all the 
risks. The Boer artillery opened upon us at a distance of two 
miles away, and they did no damage, so far as we were con- 
cerned. Two of our battery horses were killed, but not a 
man of the battery or escort was touched all day." 

" After that ?" I inquired. 

" After that it was pretty trying," was the reply. " We 
were a day and a night without water ; and when we got 
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a chance for a drink I suppose we went at It too greedily ; 
that is what has given me dysentery." 

Pestall made a rapid recovery, and wms soon, I understand, 
discharged from the hospital. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

March to Belmont— Some Trying Work— What the Boer 

Had Been Doing. 

Just as day was brealLing on Friday, the 8th December, the 
Australian regiment marched into Belmont, after a long and 
trying tramp. There was an impression that our move up 
from the Orange River station was the outcome of informa- 
tion that the Boers were threatening Liord Methuen's rear. 
Whether in large or small numbers depended very much upon 
the man who was telling the direful news. Sometimes there 
were only three hundred of the enemy— just a small com- 
mando. At other times six or eight thousand would be named 
as the number of Boers who were making ready to, or had, 
actually pounced upon a suitable place for effectually block- 
ing any reinforcements or supplies for Lord Methuen. 

Witl^ such talk of this kind were we entertained— or, should 
I rather say, we entertained ourselves, at Orange River. As 
a matter of fact, our condition was one of profound ignorance 
of the movements of troops, whether our own or the enemy's, 
outside our own camp. Hearsay ruled all along the line. For 
some sufficiently good reason, I have no doubt, we were 
ordered to proceed by route march to Witteputs, a hamlet on 
the way to the Modder River. In order that we might start 
early enough on Thursday morning, some of us stayed up all 
Wednesday night. Not a good plan this when there is a 
heavy day's work in view. Tents were struck, packed, and 
loaded in the transport waggons before sundown, therefore on 
Wednesday night we lay on the open veldt, with the soft 
African zephyrs curling our hair, and the hard African 
spiders, centipedes, and such like uncanny things disputing 
with us the possession of mother earth. It was the regiment's 
first night in the open, and a promise of many more such 
before the war was over. 

A regimental reveille sounded at 2 a.m., but it was shortly 
after five when we got away, and it was fully two hours later 
before the last vehicle of our long transport train, made up 
principally of mule carts, crossed the Orange River. I rode 
with the advance guard myself, and fried in the early sun 
with it while waiting for the main column to come up. 
Besides furnishing advanced and rear guards, escorts for 
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ammunition and baggage, the Mounted Rifles did a tremen- 
dous amount of patrolling, and did it generally well. It was 
a fearfully hot day, and the infantry, it appeared to me, 
marched a good deal too heavily laden. 

The Australians, it should be said, were unaccompanied by 
other troops, save that we had four of Rimington's Guides to 
show us across country. We had no artillery, and only two 
Maxim guns. But we never got touch with the enemy, and 
no shots were flred. We took a few Kafllr i)risoners, one in 
possession of eight horses reasonably suspected of being 
intended for use by the Free Staters. 

It was afternoon when our main column reached Witteputs, 
a distance of eleven miles, and there we heard startling news. 
It was to the effect that 4000 Boers were in the vicinity, that 
an attack might at any time be expected, and that Lord 
Methuen had been cut off from his base by a force which 
surrounded Enslin, between Belmont and the Modder River. 
It was anticipated that the Gordon Highlanders and a few 
other troops at Belmont would be assailed within a few hours. 

At Witteputs there was only a company of the Munster 
Fusiliers, and twenty mounted infantry. The Fusiliers had 
entrenched themselves, and occupied a good position. We 
went into bivouac close beside them. Colonel Hoad deeming 
it imprudent to go on a mile and a half to Fincham's Farm, 
a veritable oasis in the desert, where we had intended to halt, 
and where there is plenty of shade and a magnificent water 
supply. Our men simply had to do the best they could on the 
burning plain beside the trenches, and it was a cruel afternoon. 

Immediately on our arrival, an order was received by tele- 
graph to send at once to Belmont sixty Mounted Rifles and 
medical supplies. Horses were rapidly watered and fed, and, 
Captain M'Leish in charge, away went our sixty men, and 
Surgeon M*Williams. They rode the ample ten miles to Bel- 
mont under an hour, were heartily welcomed, and at once 
started patrolling, at which they were kept all night. Neither 
men nor horses can be spared when an exigency of war pre- 
sents itself, and there appears to have been a full expectation 
that the Boers would attack Belmont at dawn next morning. 
The orders for our main body were, therefore, ** March at 
midnight, and reach Belmont by daylight, for you may be 
wanted at once." 

This, together with the quite reasonable prospect of being 
ambushed in the dark, furnished sufficient excitement. At 
Fincham's, which I made my head-quarters, the proprietor was 
most anxious to do what he could for the troops, although they 
lay so far away from him. The farm is almost like a small 
castle in appearance, and belongs to a family who have been 
in South Africa from early in the century. Lord Methuen 
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spent two duys there ou hiH inuroh north, und, as tru veiling 
troops always camp near it, Mr. Fiueham had a lively time. 
Strange to say, he escaped molestation by the Boers, as, 
indeed, have a number of loyal farmers whose homes we 
passed on our march. 

The luxury of once more sitting at a table I fully appreciated 
at Fincham's, as also the substantial fare and fresh milk 
placed upon it by a kindly host. I did very much better than 
our men on that occasion ; particularly so as 1 persuaded Mr. 
Fincham to lend me a large tub standing in the yard, and I 
enjoyed the luxury of a bath in the open air. It was not until 
afterwards that I remembered that the Kaffir women servants 
would have me in view all the time. But things like that 
don*t count for much in war time. 

Early in the evening column of route was formed, the bag- 
gage train being well closed up ou the lear, this having been 
accomplished in tlie waning daylight. The men were then 
permitted to lie down on tlieir arms until midnight, when we 
moved off, as ordered, through an inky darkness. Just occa- 
sionally illumined by startlingly bright and fantastic streaks of 
lightning. It was pleasantly cool, but showery, the first rain 
we had seen since arrival in South Africa. The pace was 
necessarily slow, owing to the need of precaution, and the occa- 
sional breakdown of a mule cart ; but the citizen soldiers got 
over the ground well, and the dawn s-iw us at Belmont, all 
complete, men, horses, and baggage. There was no Boer to 
fight, and we went quietly into camp without any adventure. 
Twenty-one miles, with baggage, well within twenty-four 
hours, is a good morch for infantry, and Colonel Miles, who 
succeeded General Wauchope in the command at Orange 
River, wired warm congratulations to Colonel Hoad in 
response to a telegram reporting our arrival. 

We now learned what the giddy Boer had been at. It 
seems that he invested Ensliu, where there was only a hand- 
ful of troops, and blew up part of the railway line two miles 
further north, thus cutting Methuen's communication. But 
the 12th Lancers were speedily on the scene, and relieved 
Enslin. From Belmont a repairing train was sent to make 
good the damage to the railway line, but the Boers had artil- 
lery in. position, and throe shells just missed the train, which 
at once returned to Belmont. I^ord Methuen was not inactive 
meanwhile. A battery of artillery sent from the Modder 
River forced the retirement of the Boer guns, and at once the 
engineers started upon the work of repairing the line. Here 
at Belmont, the locale of Methuen's first great fight, we 
camped virtually on tlie battlefield, which was strewn with 
cartridge oases, and smelt strongly of rlcnd horse. 
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Belmont is a dirty, dusty point on the railway line, and the 
water supply for horses is distant a Sabbath day's journey. 
Our men were in good health and spirits, despite their fatigue, 
and by evening were well rested, and fit enough for anything. 
They were to stand to arms at 3 o'clock next morning, in readi- 
ness for whatever the Boer may bring. It was the * real 
thing" now, and the Australians had got over the thrilling 
sensation and eye-glistening caused by orders to them as sen- 
tries to use their bayonet or fire into persons who did not 
promptly stand when called upon at the outpost line. 

In this connection Sergeant Walker (Victorian Infanti-y) had 
a piece of work at Orange River. An artillery officer, who 
had been out getting remounts, and was accompanied by a 
servant, drove up to the outposts, and hadn't got the pass- 
word. He tried to bluster his way through, and told Walker 
that he " didn't know his job." The Sergeant demonstrated 
that he did, and the officer went to the guard tent. He was 
ultimately passed in, under escort, and, presumably, had to 
explain his conduct to somebody. Sergeant Walker stood 
fully vindicated. Indeed, all our men did their duty with a 
thoroughness which provoked general admiration. 



CHAPTER XV. 
Bei.mont Battlefieli>— Grim Relics— At Thomas's Farm. 

In the cool of the evening I traversed a considerable part 
of the Belmont battlefield. There were many signs of the 
struggle, although already hunters after relics had been over 
overy 8(nian» foot of ground. I climbed the kopje, a 
precipitous hill of stones quite 150 feet high, which appears 
to have been the Boer main position, and noted the sconces 
which the enemy had made by the simple process of piling 
the boulders, so as to form bulwarks to front and flank, 
at the points regarded as suitable for riflemen. Quite 
obviously the Boers had by far the better position in this flght. 
Three kopjes on the right of the railway line, alongside which 
runs the road, absolutely command the approach from the 
Orange River station, and Lord Methuen had either to fight 
or make a considerable detour to the left in order to get on 
his way. The objection to the latter course is. that it would 
have left the railway in the hands of an enemy in rear. The 
country In front— that Is to say, to the left of the Boer 
kopjes— Is fiat right down to and for a mile beyond the rail- 
way station, and the only practicable infantry approach was 
close by the foot of the rises in and out of the bits of cover 
fonnod by the there Rlightly undulating prrmiiid. The charge 
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apon wbicb tbe fiiinilj sat duriDi^ tbe nctUm, Tbonuut, wbo 
lUM>w» ererjr iocfa of tbe sanrmiidiDir eoantry, told me that 
be stronglj adriaed Lord Metboen to go <« to Jaeobadal, and 
tbua meoaee tbe Free State caprttal, aa the beat waj of 
reUerlDi^ Kimberley. ** I doD*t know tinjtMng about soldler- 
ini^'' added Mr. Tbomaa, "^but I know tbe country.'' It ia 
reaaooable to aaaume tbat Lord Metbuen bad fullj eoiuddered 
tbe adraDtage ot tbe aereral oonrsea open to bim l>efore 
decidini^ upon bis line of adrance. 

BeliDODt did not improre tm acquaintance, tboni^ I sball 
alwajs entertain pleasant recolJecUons of tbe Dntcb cakes at 
Tbomaa's farm. It was lM>rriblj bot, and a naatj red dual 
was eootiDually tijing, permeating, staining, destroying erery- 
tldng. It is a great country for oatrlcb farming, and a nnm- 
ber of these Immense birds, quite tame, were continuaDj 
stalkiDg tbrougb tbe camp. Our men got a few featbera— 
not f eatbers to fly witb, be It known. I mi^t bare seemed 
some also, but, as tbe ostrlcbes were prirate property, I pre- 
sumed tbat tbe f eatbers were. Wben Lieutenant M'Inemey 
turned out one morning lie stepped into tbe presence of six 
o«tricbes standing in perfect line In front of and facing tbe 
door of bis tent, Krery bead was erect and steady, and tbe 
resemblance to a cavalry guard of bonour was so striking tbat 
one easily belierea tiiat tbe genial Victorian officer is a man 
whom tbe ostricb dellgbta to bonour. 

Oar Mounted Rifles bad a bard gruelling tbat day wbile seek- 
jfi^ after tbe Boers, said to be on our rijrbt front. They appear 
to hare seen only small parties, presumably tbe enemy's 
patrois. and fouD^I ihero s^ensitiTe and shy. 'So H/me toucb 
was obtained. Three Kaffirs, riding good and well-equipped 
hors*^, were brought in hy tbe Victorian patrols. They were 
ana Me to gire a satisfactory account of themselres. and were 
identified as serrants of a Boer wbo. wben war broke out, 
openly Joined tbe armed forces against us. Tbe probabllltiea 
are tbat tbe Kaffir boys were spies, acting under orders, and 
they were detnlned, pending further information. 

Mention of the Boers who roluntarily and gladly took ser- 
vice a£;alnst us reminds me that, at Thoroas^ji Farm, I was 
asked by a companion to look carefully at a handsome young 
woman, who. on her part, courted tbe scrutiny so strangely 
inrited. The question tbat followed explained tbe situation. 
Did I Dot think that she resembled one of the Boer wounded 
whom I saw at Orange Rlrer? Tea, I thought she did, and 
the girl exclaimed, ** Oh, I hope he's a prisoner ! I hope be 
Is ! He didn't want to fight, btit he was commandeered, and 
had to go. If I knew be was a prisoner I sh^mld be ^^v^ya ^ ^ 
Her lover ? asks tbe reader. No ; l^et \$t<A\v«T. ,^^^V^^ 
wf re many such cases \n \b\» tTti\T^<!^Aa^ ^«.t , TW^t xw«k^ 
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men of the family were called upon to march out to whatever 
fortune might betide. The women folks were left to mourn 
and wonder how their dear ones fared. I hoped fervently 
that the poor girl's brother was in the hands of the generoas 
people against whom he all unwillingly bore arms, but my 
mind naturally reverted to the partially buried heaps of decay- 
ing humanity out on the summit of a kopje two miles away. 
For aught any of us knew, all that was left on earth of that 
missing brother lay there. 

At the same house I heard that three mere lads were 
amongst the wounded prisoners after the Belmont fight. 
" You may go down to Orange River for treatment," said 
Lord Methuen, " or you may go home.*' They decided to go 
home. It cannot be said that we treated our prisoners badly. 
One of the Boer medical stafiT, who was captured a week 
previously, was sent to Cape Town. On notifying the 
authorities that he was a non-combatant, he was promptly 
liberated, and passed through Belmont on his way back to his 
friends. On the other hand, the Boers were not fighting with 
very much heart on that side of South Africa. One badly 
wounded prisoner, whose brother had been killed the same 
day, was brought in by British bearers, but the dew of death 
was already on his forehead, and his dying message to his 
countryman was, " Tell them not to fight any more." 

When I saw the gallant Gordon Highlanders at De Aar the 
ofllcers carried their claymores, and their shoulders showed 
their rank distinctions. While we were at Belmont they went 
to the front, and I observed that officer and man were dressed 
exactly alike, and that each carried a rifle. More than that, 
a khaki apron covered the front of the kilt. Only the front, 
mark you— a Gordon Highlander does not think it necessary 
to cover the rear. 

When our men on an outpost line first made the acquaintance 
of baboons, a company of these creatures were disporting 
themselves on the side of a distant kopje. '* Native bears, by 
Jingo !" exclaimed a Gippslander, and when he was 
enlightened, he thought of his far-oflf, peaceful home and 
sighiMl. These strange, man-like creatures ; the Kafflns, with 
t heir herds of goats and ingeniously built kraals ; the 
ostriches, birds of the earth ; together with the great variety 
of birds of the air, made a i*emarkable tout en.^emhle for the 
many untra veiled amongst tlie citizen soldiers serving the 
Empire in South Africa. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

FoHWARD Again— March to Enslin— Roberts has an 
Adventure — Beginning of Magersfontein. 

We were not destined to remain long at Belmont, and on the 
morning of Sunday, the 10th, we once more marched north, 
under orders, for Enslin, a railway point about eighteen miles 
south of the Modder River. The weather was cloudy and 
delightfully cool— indeed, there were some drops of moisture 
from the stingy African sky, but nothing which amounted to 
honest rain. How some of us would have enjoyed the sensa- 
tion of being wet through. 

As there werer Boers about, our column was carefully 
screened by Mounted Rifles, and the leading party of the 
infantrj^ advance guard marched in extended order as a fight- 
ing line. Two guns of the Royal Horse Artillery accompanied 
us. and, Sabbath morning though it was, our men were in 
distinctly fighting humour. Our way lay over the level veldt 
in country which improved with almost eveiy mile we made 
northward. In our front and on our flanks were the inevit- 
able kopjes— without these I believe there would have been no 
Boer war— and the nearer ones had to l)e examined before we 
passed by or between them. Nature has made easy the work 
of those who oppose the advance of an army from the south- 
yet Lord Methuen did advance. 

Before we reached Graspan, about ten miles from Belmont, 
we saw evidence of Boer handiwork, and of skilful operations 
of British engineers who followed the destroyers, and made 
good the damaged railway and the telegraph line. There is 
a fine well at Graspan, and there our horses and mules were 
watered, while the men rested an hour. A few kraals, out- 
side which the Kaflfirs were enjoying in the open air a late 
Sunday morning breakfast of mealies, constituted Graspan. 
Even the railway ganger at the siding is a blackfellow, and 
the nearest farms are those of Dutchmen. At one of these 
the white flag trick had been recently played, a small patrol 
being first invited to have some coffee, and then fired upon by 
the foe within, tliree of tlie patrol being Avounded. A sergeant 
of the Rimington Guides, wlio gave me an account of the 
Graspan fight, is certain that, had the British been stronger 
in cavalry, the flying Boers would have had an exceptionally 
bad time. Personally, after looking at the ground, and 
hearing of what was done, I saw what a useful part Mounted 
Rifles might have played. The British had a hard piece of 
work cut out for them at Graspan. They did it— suppose I 
say like Britishers : nothing more is necessary. 

Our march was quite devoid of noteworthy incident, but we 
came into a decidedly interesting situation. Enslin is a rail- 
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way station— that is all. There is a modest statiou housi\ but 
no other building in sight. Early that week the place had been 
unsuccessfully attacked by the Boers, as stated in a former 
chapter. On our coming, the other British troops went on by 
train to the Modder River, and the Australians, under Colonel 
Hoad, were left to hold Eiislin. Dispositions for the defence 
of the post were made at once, and the infantry had a *' pleas- 
ant Sunday afternoon " digging a shelter trench. Our troops 
held a post which was regarded as likely to be attacked, and I 
believe that the dominant note was struck by a weao' private 
lying on the veldt just outside my tent, and whom I heard 
dreamily murmur, " I wish the bally Boer would come." 

Lieutenant Roberts, of the Victorian Mounted Rities, had an 
adventurous time. He was sent out from Belmont under 
instructions to get touch with a body of the enemy, said to 
have been seen sixteen miles off. He left, on the forenoon of 
the 9th December, with a corporal and ten men, twelve all 
told, and had a busy day scouring the country- to the north- 
eaiSt— that is to say, on the border of the Free State, into which 
he penetrated about six miles. The party had been expected 
by the Colonel commanding at Belmont to return the same 
day, but Roberts, wishing to first accomplish his purpose, did 
not hasten his backward movement, and. Just at nightfail, 
he came upon a Boer laager, at which some thirty fires were 
burning. He estimates that not less than three hundred 
Boers were camped at the place. 

Roberts, with three of his men, dismounted, and strove to 
reach the laager on foot, knowing that the footfall of horses 
would alarm the enemy. But distances across the veldt are 
deceptive, and when he had walked over a mile the laager 
fires were extinguished, and darkness fell. It was no easy 
matter to find his horses again, and then there was nothing 
for it but to wait for daylight. This the party did, lying on 
the veldt, and there getting what rest they could snatch in 
intervals of watching. Two men had been sent into camp 
to report, and thus admit of action being taken if it were 
deemed prudent, but no force was sent out to attack. 

At daylight Roberts rode up to a deserted laager. There 
were the remains of the Boer fires, the offal of two newly- 
slaughtered bullocks, and some bundles of pointed sticks- 
used, it is suggested, to facilitate the display of white flags. 
The enemy had disappeared. The Victorians had been with- 
out food for hours, but they commandeered some eggs from a 
deserted farm, and some good, sweet hay for the horses, and 
spent the whole of Sunday hunting after the commando, but 
without success. They reported at Belmont, and subseqiK^ntly 
joined us at Enslln. 
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*' For goodness sake," said the chairman of the Herald 
board of directors before I went away, *>* do not get shot ;** 
whereat the general manager, in his brisk, business-like way, 
remarked—" Dead men furnish no copy," or words to that 
eflTect. Really, I may claim to have exercised the greatest 
caution in regard to what turned out to be the Battle of 
Magersfoutein, for, on the afternoon of the day we arrived at 
Eusliu I viewed it through a pair of glasses from the top of 
a kopje over twenty miles away. There were a good many 
Australians on that kopje, and a good many murmurers. We 
had hoped to take a part in this fight, but it seemed that it 
was our fortune only to help constitute Lord Methuen's 
reserve. Not very exciting, but decidedly safe. Personally, 
I would have got further on, but already correspondents who 
had taken liberties were getting into trouble — indeed, one of 
them had been escorted back to Cape Town, and, moreover, 
it was not certain yet whether the Australians would march 
towards Kimberley or Jacobsdal. From the latter town it 
was suspected, too, that the Boers might send a force against 
us. I dared not move, for we were in momentary expecta- 
tion of a local fight or marching orders. 

Meanwhile, the battle went on without us. We sat on our 
chief outpost kopje, watched the puffs of smoke, occasionally 
saw a fiash, and could just make out a speck in the sky, which 
was apparently a war balloon, sent to the front the previous 
week. When a puff of smoke at one kopje was closely fol- 
lowed by the appearance of a ball of mist at another, we said, 
** That is a shell bursting, and they've got the range exactly." 
It cost nothing to make these observations, and they might 
liave been true. Who knows ? Our basis of fact was slender 
enougli— mere smoke, indeed ; but a robust imagination is 
quite capable of filling in mere details. As for me, I do not 
pretend to a capacity for describing a battle going on over 
twenty miles away. To do that probably requires a maxi- 
mum amount of practice united to a minimum amount of 
conscience. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

The Battle of Magersfontein— Some of the Details- 
How THE Highlanders Suffered. 

We wei-e now at tlie beginuiuj,* of that ever memorable 
w^N^k in which, for tlie first time, the eyes of England were 
opened to the real nature of the task before her. Till 
Methuen*s failure tlie war, in the light of public opinion, had 
gone well enough. We had won a few showy victories. Gleu- 
coe and Elandslaasrte looked very creditable on the contents 
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bills aiul In Hit* si>ecial oditious of tho illustrated papors. At 
GraspuD, at Belmont, and at Modder River Lord Motbuen's 
Kimberley relief column had steadily, though at some cf»tJt, 
pushed the enemy back. We had met the Boer, and we had 
everywhere beaten him in the tield. Tnie, there had been 
such unfortunate circumstances as the affair of Nicholson's 
Nek. Gallant and enterprising. General Symons fnuj^lit the 
battle of Talana Hill to show the Boers, as he said, that 
British troops could attack them in a fortified position and 
beat them. He proved his theory at the cost of his life, and 
next day the troops retired, and were only saved at the cost 
of another bloodthirsty engagement. On our side we had the 
monopoly of the big headlines, and that satisfied the public. 
On the other hand, the Boers had many reasons lo feel 
triumphant. They had hemmed in Ladysmith with a wall 
of flre and steel ; Kimberley seemed to be in the hollow of 
their hand ; and the reduction of Maf 3king, closely invested, 
seemed but a matter of a few days. 

Lord Methuen's task was purely and simply to relieve Kim- 
berley. Starting from Orange River, he covered a distance 
of 50 miles without serious opposition. The remaining dis- 
tance of 25 miles, the railway being destroyed, was to be 
covered by a big engagement somewhere about the Spytfonteln 
kopjes, and a quick rush on the diamond city. From eight to 
ten days was allowed for the whole expedition. When as 
many weeks had been occupied, the British Government 
began to wake up to the magnitude of the work which it had 
undertaken, and to do what it had been advised by its 
most discerning critic to do at the very outset of the war— to 
send sufficient troops. 

Modder River was practically an artillery duel. Of the two 
combatants we suffered the more. Cronje, had he chosen, 
might, on the evidence of the respective list of casualties, have 
claimed the engagement as a victory. He preferred the more 
tangible advantage of retiring to a position where he was 
confident the British force opposed to him would shatter itself 
in ineffectual assault. 

The Magersfontein position may roughly be described as a 
triangle of veldt between two converging lines of irregular 
kopjes, covering a distance of several miles. The difficulty 
of this naturally strong position was immensely increased 
by the Boers, who, recognising the weakness of Methuen's 
force, spent the eleven days before the attack in constructing a 
series of entrenchments to the east and west, which perfectly 
protected their flanks. How complete such a defence was. 
and how superbly the methods of those rude farmers pre- 
vailed against the utmost skill of science, we had yet to 
learn. 
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As I have said, on Sunday, the 10th, the day we arrived 
at Enslin, the British bombarded the Boer position. For two 
hours thirty-one guns poured shrapnel and lyddite upon the 
front of Magersfontein kopjes without eliciting a single reply. 
No Boer gun spoke. The enemy either lay secure in his 
trenches, or was away from the place altogether. Our bom- 
bardment meant nothing but the news that the attack would 
be on the morrow. In the early dawn of the Monday, in 
pitch darkness and drenching rain, the attack commenced. 
The Highlanders were marched forward in quarter column. 
It was to be an assault with the bayon<^t. What the plan of 
battle was no one knew. No one knows now. The lead 
was given to the Highland Brigade under General Wauehope. 
It has been said that the gallant Scotsman altogether differed 
from Lord Methuen's plans, and that he went knowingly to 
his death. That statement has since been denied by his 
widow, and I, for one, accept the denial. 

The Highland Brigade advanced in quarter column as if 
>n parade. Suddenly a single rifle shot rang out, and, as the 
■)rder was given to deploy, and the column was still in con- 
fusion, a murderous fire was poured in from a distance of 
less than 300 yards. The result was awful. The 73rd Regi- 
ment, which headed the attack, was literally cut to pieces. 
One man in six went down. In daylight not a man could 
have escaped. Wauehope fell, two Colonels were down, 
officei*s dropped by the score, and the repulsed brigade was 
in confusion. Perhaps the finest thing of this tragedy of the 
Highlanders is that, without ofiBcers, in the darkness, and 
against an unseen foe, they i*aliied, and they went back. 
Under such odds, decimated, broken, without command, these 
men actually got into the Boer shelter trenches— a feat almost 
incredible. 

But, so far as the result of the fighting was concerned, the 
battle was lost. For the remainder of the day— for nine 
hours— the remnants of the Highland Brigade were kept under 
fire. Nothing in the whole story of the fight is more dread- 
ful than that. What actually happened no one will ever 
know, since the best judges are silent in death. But I was 
on the spot almost before the firing had ceased, and this is 
what I have gathered from men who took part in the fight :— 
On Sunday afternoon, about three o'clock, and amid a 
drizzling rain. Lord Methuen moved forward an advance 
column from his base at Modder River. In addition to the 
Guards' Brigade, the column included the Highland Brigade, 
consisting of the Black Watch, Gordons, Seaforths, Argyle and 
Sutherlands, and Light Infantry ; also the howitzer and 
several field and R.H.A. batteries, a naval 4.7 gun, and a 
balloon section. The naval gun took up position about three 
miles north of the river, and started shelling the Boer position 
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at 0000 yards. A strouf; force of artillery, oavalo'. and 
infantry made a detour lo the north-east, and the artillery 
opened tire, but failed to draw the enemy. 

The Boers were posted on a long hill at right angles to a 
bend of the river, and from which, at acute angles, a succes- 
Kion of hills Jutted out to the front. Between two of the«e the 
main Boer laager was established, and it is estimated that the 
enemy was not less than eighteen thousand strong. The 
action was commenced by the big gun with Lord Methuen 
opening fire at a range of about four miles. After 
a trial shot the gun was charged with lyddite, and the first 
shell fell right into the laager. Two lads who were engaged 
making coffee for the Boors were frlghtene<l by this trial 
shot, and made a speedy exit from the laager. They got clear 
just in time, and it is on their testimony that the destination 
of the shell is known. They cannot speak as to the eflTect, 
because they were looking too closely to their own .safety to 
make any observations. They came down the hill close 
beside tlie laager, and gladly surrendered to the British. 
Our artillery fire was maintained with slight intermissions 
throughout the whole of the afternoon, and, as I have said, 
provoked no reply. Meanwhile the howitzers, Held artillery, 
and infantry advanced along the side of the river for some 
distance, and then halted for the night. 

It is supposed that the (ieneral's intention was to attack 
the enemy's left flank at the point where the main liill sloped 
towards the plain, or, rather, series of undulations which 
formed the flank. The men were exiK>sed to the fury of 
a thunderstorm which occurred during the night, and had a 
comfortless time. About half-past three a general advance 
took place, and just before daylight General Wauchope, with 
the Highland BHgade, was close in front of the Boer position. 
From the fact that his brigade was then in line of quarter 
column, apparently he did not realise how close he was. 
Presently he touched a wire entanglement. Immediately 
a light which had been observed on tlie hill disappeared, a 
single shot was flred, and then came a perfect tornado of lead 
from front and flank into tlie devoteci brigade. Varying 
orders were given, some crying •* Advance," others ** Retire." 
The Black Watch went on ; the Seaforths, Argyle and Suther- 
lands, and the Gordons fell back. General Wauohope him- 
self was caught in the entanglements. First his own servant, 
then an otticer, and afterwards several men tried to rescue 
him, but tliey all fell riddled with bullets. The Black Watch 
is said to have lost l)etween three and four hundred men In 
that terrible fire. 

Mr. H. .T. Whighani, an American correspondent, writes :— 
** Back they came, nearly as far as the rise which was after- 
wards known as Horse Artillery Hill, about 1500 yards from 
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the trenches, and there they rallied, as far as four battalions,, 
all mixed and confused in the darkness, with not two-thirdff 
of their officers left, could be said to rally. Perhaps, if the 
commanding officer had not fallen at the first shot, something^ 
might have been done to retrieve the disaster. But it is the 
fate of night attacks that, if they fail, they fail beyond repair. 
\s it was, an attempt wa^ made to re-form and charge with 
the bayonet— this time more to our right front, from where 
the enemy were pouring in a cross fire upon the brigade. But 
with companies, and even battalions, mingled together, with 
officers separated from their men in the darkness, and whole 
batches of men without officers at all, the attempt, gallant 
as it was, and even successful up to a certain point— for the 
Highlanders got into a few Boers lying out among the 
bushes In small shelter trenches— the final result remained the 
same." 

Daylight came quickly, and disclosed the Boer position. At 
the foot of the range where they had established themselves 
they liad dug trenches ten feet deep, and between 300 and 400 
yards in front of those trenches were the skilfully-made 
barbed wire entanglements running the whole length of the 
trenches. A position hard to assail, yet it is a fact that some 
of the gallant Black Watch, actually reached the trenches, 
;ind did service with their bayonets before falling under the 
luin of lead from the ten*aces of men on the side of the hill. 

Daylight increasing, four batteries of artillery opened fire 
from the centre at one mile range, and the howitzer battery 
on the right and the R.H.A. on the left started shelling the 
Boer trenches at 4000 yards. In spite of the terrific artillery 
fire our infantry could not get near the enemy's trenches. 
About nine o'clock the Gordons attempted to rush the trenches, 
but without success, and although the Highland Light 
Infantry actually succeeded in reaching some of the ti*enches, 
they were ultimately compelled to retire owing to the severe 
cross fire, bringing, however, a number of prisoners with 
them. 

For the most part, our artillery shelled an invisible enemy. 
Firing continued briskly on the right flank up to and 
after sunset, the 13th and 62nd batteries and the Horse 
Artillery shelling from a knoll on the right and front. 
About dusk three Boer guns posted on a line of kopjes 
on the left front opened on our batteries and the Lan- 
cers, but without doing much damage, and they soon ceased 
firing. Our troops then withdrew in perfect extended order, 
and bivouacked on ground about two miles to the rear of our 
furthest point of advance. Ambulance parties were out all 
night, and a large number of the wounded were brought into 
the base at Modder River, a considerable number, however, 
only being recovered on the following day. 
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Mr. H. J. Whlgh«m*8 account of the doinjjs from thin point 
is a perfect condense of tlie statements 1 managed to collect. 
He writes as follows :— 

" We waited under a hot sun. wondering from hour to hour 
what the outcome of the battle would l>e, until, alwut half- 
past one, an order came down from th€ (Jeneral to the effect 
that the Ili^hlanders were to hold the position until dark, 
when the Grenadiers and Scots (Guards, and what was left 
of the Gordons, would attack with the bayonet. This was 
exceedingly pleasant for the Guards, Nvho had to spend the 
afternoon in anticipation of a bayonet chai-ge out of which 
not two men in five would have come alive. It is only fair 
to say that the officers who received the order faced the situa- 
tion with perfect equanimity, never do'ibtlng that their men 
would follow them. Fortunately the events of the afternoon 
saved a fine brljrade from what must have been pnictlcal 
annihilation. 

" Between half -past one and two the Hiphlanders, unable 
any longer to suffer the continued fire from the trenches, 
took the opportunity of a heavy cannonade to retire upon our 
guns, and in so doing r6ti^eate<l a good deal farther tlian was 
Intended, leaving the brave gunners absolutely unprotected, 
until the Scots Guards went In to support them. It was piti- 
ful to see staff officei*s urging the poor Highlanders to rally 
again, and sad to hear the doleful wall of the bagpipes as the 
pipers strove In vain to rouse the fighting spirit of the Scotch- 
men. It must be remembered that the brigade had suffered 
the fatigue of a night march Without food, and practically 
without sleep ; after being led like sheep to the slaughter, 
they had been left for nine hours under a persistent fire from 
the trenches, with no protection from sun or bullets ; to 
expect them to rally and fight again in the afternoon was to 
expect the impossible. Still they did rally behind the guns, 
and were preparing to go fonvard aga'u, when suddenly the 
enemy's guns, till then silent, opened fire upon our limbers and 
cavalry, round which the Scotchmen were assembling. That 
was the last straw. When the first shell burst, the men, who 
were in close order, huddled together in dispirited fashion, 
turned their backs deliberately on the enemy, and streamed 
back as far as the General's flag. 

" This was enough for I^ord Methuen, who had, perhaps, 
hardly realised up to this point how decisive his reverse had 
been. With one brigade worn out and cut to pieces. It would 
have been sheer madness to sacrifice the Guards in another 
night assault. The Ninth Brigade, under Colonel Pole- 
Cai*ew, had made a demonstration on our left, and had failed 
to discover any means of delivering a flank attack. The day 
was lost, unless, indeed, the enemy should evacuate his 
position during the night, as lie did at Modder River. Evl- 
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dently Lord Methuen bad still hopes of such a movement, for 
he made no attempt to withdraw his troops to Modder River 
under cover of darkness. Unfortunately, on this occasion, 
we had not turned his flank, and we had hardly made our 
attack in front sufficiently convincing, in epite of the noble 
efforts of our artillery, to induce General Cronje to fall back 
upon another position. 

" After a bitterly cold night on the veldt we awoke to find 
tlie Boer J;rencbes just ae full of men as they had been on 
the previous evening, and we had no choice but to go back 
to Modder River with the best possible grace, which we did 
about eleven o'clock on Tuesday morning. The Boers, not 
sorry, perhaps, to see us go, showed then* good spirits by some 
exceedingly pretty artillery practice as the column retreated. 
But their shells, though well aimed, were singularly ineffec- 
tive, and our men paid about as much attention to them as 
they would have done to a shower of snowballs. Altogether, 
it was a sad day for Scotland, yet there was a little cold com- 
fort in the thought that, though one brigade was ruined, the 
rest of the division showed no signs of demoralisation." 

Magersfontein meant to us a loss of nearly a thousand killed 
and wounded, and the memory of it will endure for many a 
year. 

One of the most modest of the Magersfontein heroes is Cap- 
tain Probyn, of the Army Medical Corps, who served through- 
out the campaign with the Gordons, and with whom I had 
several interesting chats. His testimony places it beyond all 
doubt that, after the fighting was supposed to be suspended, 
the Boers fired on the ambulance waggon. Thinking that they 
might not have seen the red cross flag, Captain Probyn took it 
off the waggon, and placing himself in front of the vehicle, 
waved the flag over his head. The effect was only to provoke 
a new stream of bullets. How the intrepid surgeon escaped 
is a wonder to everybody. Ultimately the waggon had to 
retire. 

Probyn worked in the field all that disastrous day, and 
although the bullets, with their pussy-cat preamble and final 
whizz, worried him at first, " after a while," he says, " I began 
to get almost regardless of them. But I did feel a bit ill when 
a man fell dead on each side of me. Down I went, too, for 
the time being, and I just had the sensation that I was going 
to get it in the head. *Are you hit, sir, are you hit hard ?' 
I heard one of the men say. This roused me, and I went 
on again." 

Amongst other stories of the big fii*:ht is a particularly 
grim one. That renegade Britishers, including some who had 
left their own country for their country's good, were fighting 
against us is unquestionable. 
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** Don't kill me, I'm a QIasgow man !*' shrieked one of them 
as he threw up his hands before a stem Highlander, who had 
reached the Boer trench. 

** You're a disgrace/' was the reply, as the Highlander ran 
his bayonet through the man's quivering body. 

I believe this to be a true account, but I have not been able 
to verify it beyond all doubt ; therefore plainly say so. How 
far these renegades were rendering enforced service against 
us Is a question to which no satisfactory answer %'as forth- 
coming, and, naturally, much depends on it. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

The Aftermath of the Battle— Treatment of the 
Wounded— The Highland Brigade Burieh its Dead. 

"There'll be many a sore heart in Scotland to-day." 
remarked one of the Highland Light Infantry, with whom I 
talked at Modder River on the subject of the holocaust at 
Magersfontein, for he reckoned that by this time the sad 
news would be known in the dear land, so many of whose 
gallant sons fell under the withering fire of the Boers 
at daylight on Monday. ** Yes," he continued ; ** and the 
worst of it is that nearly all the killed were men lately 
called in from the reserve, the majority married men with 
families." That is, indeed, the side of war which gives pause 
to the Jingo, which teaches the most thoughtless men to 
realise what horrible work war is. And there were many 
sad hearts there when I arrived on the battlefield. Not 
that the troops were depressed— the British soldier is not 
built that waj'. But many had fallen, and it liad been a sad 
day. 

Several trains laden with wounded had been sent down 
to the hospitals in the rear, but there still remained many 
sufiTerers awaiting their turn. The best in the place had 
been given to them, and the fact that some lay in the open, 
roundabout the hotel, in the garden of which stood the head- 
quarters' tents, did not imply neglect : for each night was 
delightfully calm and cool after a hot day. and probably the 
open air was the best place for the parched and fevered 
wounded men. The medical staff had had a busy time, and 
were still very busy. *' Why," said one of them to me, " before 
we had got our ambulance waggon opened up ready for work 
the wounded began to come in. Some had crawled away 
from the trenches and walked in, and it was a pathetic sight 
to see them assisting each other alon^-— a man helping a 
fainting comrade, being, perhaps, more In need of aid himself 
than ho to wlioni ho gave liis kindly and gonorons hc^lp." 
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Yes, the medical staff had much to do, and did it with a 
kindness, tenderness, and devotion which won the hearts of 
all who observed. First, it had been a fight between Britons 
and Boers. Then it was human science and skill battling 
against the natural effects of terrible wounds, with the vary- 
ing fortune incidental to the circumstances. Sometimes the 
odds in favour of grim death were too heavy, and in the 
midst of kindly ministrations the sufferer passed quietly 
away. But it may be claimed that the medical staff did 
everything short of miracles, saved many a man's life, many 
a wife's husband, many a child's father. The ambulance 
trains were a triumph of organisation. In great corridor 
carriages couches, covered with hair mattresses, were placed, 
an upper and lower tie* on each side, the whole length of the 
car. In the passage between the couches the red cross 
nurses, the Florence Nightingales of to-day, moved noiselessly 
and deliberately about their duties. Sweetest of women 
these, their work the noblest on God's fair earth. 

The kitchen car was fitted with every requisite, and busy 
men prepared the sufferer's food from a stock of material 
which enabled the surgeons i:o order practically what they 
liked, with a remarkable certainty that the order would be 
fulfilled. The most costly wines and other stimulants were 
at hand, and there is no better equipped druggist's shop in 
Melbourne than the pharmacy car of one of those trains. 
Doctors and nurses were suitably accommodated, and, alto- 
gether, it may be said that, however poorly the British soldier 
Is treated when hale and well, neither thought nor money is 
spared to ensure his comfortable conveyance to a hospital 
should he fall wounded on the field of battle. And, as I have 
previously said, the wounded enemy fares, in our hands, quite 
as well as does one of our own soldiers. 

Lord Methuen fully acknowledges the uniform kindness with 
which our fallen men were treated by the enemy after the 
fighting was over at Magersfontein. The Boers carried water 
to them, and generally facilitated their removal, but took the 
precaution of blindfolding our bearers before they were 
admitted Into the position. The blindfolded men were 
faced outwards, allowed to take up their burden, and then 
ordered to march, being warned that if they attempted to 
turn their heads they would be shot down. No heads were 
turned. The Boer is up to all sorts of tricks, and he does not 
make presents to the enemy. A surgeon who carried a 
revolver under his red cross badge was politely asked to snr 
render the weapon. He refused to do so, therefore the Boens 
took both him and the revolver. That surgeon will play the 
game fairly next time. 
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How am I to describe the sadly impressive scene at Modder 
River on the evening of the 13th of December ? The sun 
has Just set, and the i)erlod of twilight has commenced. The 
great heat of the day has passed, and although there Is not a 
breath of wind, the air is cool and refreshing. The whole 
British camp at Modder River is astir. Not. however, with 
the always gay bustle of war-like preparation ; not with 
the laughter and jest which— such strange creatures are we — 
almost invariably come from the lips of men who dress for 
the parade which precedes a plunge into battle. There l8 
this evening a solemn hush over the camp, and the men move 
from their lines in irregular and noiseless parties, for the 
time their pipes put out of sight, and their minds charged 
with serious thought. To what is given this homage of 
silence as the soldiers gather, and mechanically, without 
word of command or even request of any kind, leave a road- 
way from the head-quarters* flag to a point a quarter of a 
mile away, where a dark mound of upraised earth breaks the 
monotonous flatness of the whitey-green veldt ? For these 
are mere spectators, deeply interested, it is true, yet still 
only spectators. What, then, is afoot ? Civilians, hats olf, 
and attention every one. The Highland Brigade is about to 
bury Its dead. 

Stand here at the head of the lines of spectator soldiers— 
here where that signiflcant mound is ; here at the spot 
selected as a last resting-place— and observe. The whole 
Brigade, some of the regiments sadly attenuated, is on parade, 
and has formed funeral procession, uQder Colonel Pole- 
Carew. First come the pipers, and it is seen that they haye 
for the nonce discarded their service kit, and are in the 
full dress of their several clans. " Savage and shrill ** is the 
Byronic description of the pibroch, which, in the " noon of 
night," startled the Joyous revellers before Waterloo. Now 
It is a low, deep wall, yet voluminous and weirdly euphonious, 
that comes from the music-makers of the Highlands, and 
every heart stands still to listen. Oh, so sad it is ! ** The 
Flowers of the Forest "— (** He cometh forth like a flower, and 
is cut down ")— they are— playing, shall I say ? No ; rather 
does the music flow out from the very souls of the pipers in a 
succession of strangely harmonious moans, and soul calls to 
soul. Yet beneath it all, beneath the dominant note of heart- 
bursting sorrow, lurks that other element— "the savage and 
shrill." Yes, indeed ; soul calls to soul through these pipes- 
calls for sobs and tears for the brave who have fallen— calls 
for vengeance on the yet unbeaten foe. The Highland 
Brigade is burying its dead. 

Following the pipers marchos a small armed party. It 
would have been the firing party, but volleys are not fired 
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over soldiers' graves In time of war. Then the chaplain, in 
his robes, preceding the corpse of General Wauchope (who 
had fallen at the head pf his men), borne on a stretcher. On^ 
of the bearers is of the dead man's kin^a promising young 
Highland oflScer. Then come the several regiments of 
the Brigade, the Black Watch leading. The men march with 
arms reversed, stately, erect, stem, grim. They lift their 
feet high for the regulation step of the slow, funeral march. 
But observe that even in their grim sternness these men are 
quivering with an emotion which they cannot control— an 
emotion which passes out in magnetic waves from their ranks 
to those of their comrade spectators of England and Ireland, 
aiid brings tears to the eyes and choking sobs to the throats of 
the strong and the brave. "Talk not of grief till thou hast 
seen the tears of warlike men !" The Highland Brigade is 
burying its dead. 

In a separate grave, at the head of a long, shallow trench, 
the body of General Wauchope is laid, in sight of and facing 
the foe. The chaplain advances, and the solemn service for 
the dead is recited in a clear and markedly Scotch voice, 
while all bow their heads and either listen or ponder. A 
grief -stricken kinsman's quivering hand drops earth upon the 
body at the words, " Ashes to ashes, dust to dust," and the 
grave of the General is quickly filled in. There^ beside the 
trench already lie the corpses of fifty officers and men. They 
had been carried to the burial place earlier in the day. There, 
at the end nearer to the General's grave, the officers are laid. 
Beside them their comrades of minor rank in life, all brought 
to a worldly level by the hand of death, are placed in the 
trench. It is an excavation only about three feet deep, but 
it is twelve feet wide, and the dead men are put feet to feet 
in two parallel rows, twenty-five on each side. They are 
fully attired, just as they were brought in from the battle- 
field, and each is wrapped in his blanket. The sporan is 
turned over on to the dead face, and the kilt thrown back, 
the rigid limbs showing bare and scarred in the unfilled trench. 
The Highland Brigade is burying its dead. 

Once more the chaplain steps forward, and a new funeral 
service is commenced. Again great, powerful men weep. 
Some grow faint, some pray, some curse. *' Oh, God ! oh, 
God !" is the cry which comes from bursting hearts as com- 
rades are recognised, and soil is sprinkled over them by hard, 
rough hands, which tremble now as they never trembled in 
the face of a foe. Then the burial parties get to work, gently 
as a sweet woman tucks the bedclothes round her sleeping 
child. The soft soil falls kindly upon the shreds of humanity 
l>eneath. Men cease to Aveep, nnd catch something of the 
*' rapture of repose " of which a poet has sung. Mother Earth 
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luiH rlaliiKMl her own. an<l tin' liruvtf arc sltH'plntr their last 
slet'p iu \wr kindl}* cinbrarc. AKnin the dirge of the pipes, 
aud tlie Mweet HtrainH of ** lA>elialM*r uo more** fill the even- 
InK air.* The Highland Hripide iH burying itH dead. 

Meanwhile, the cable has carried its budget of Had luesaages 
to the old land. Then% iu a wee cottai;e by the bounie bam 
Bide, tlie bereaved mother bows her aged head and Bays, 
" Tliy will be done.** There also the heart-broken once wife, 
uewly-niadu widow, pours out the anguish of her soul as she 
claspH her fatherless Imirn to her warm l)OBom. Her man 
comes no more. For tlie Highland Brigade has buried its 
dead. 



CHAPTKH XIX. 

A New Soitii Wales Company— Highlanders at Enblin— 
Something Ahoi:t Uations— State of the Keoiment. 

Late on the night of 9th December an infantry unit from 
New South Wales, which had arrived at Cape Town a few 
days previously, arrived at Enslin, and became part of the 
Australian Regiment. A line-looking lot of young fellows, 
under Captain I^egge, looking very lit after a ninety hoars' 
ride in the train. They bore the letter ** A ** on their shoulder 
straps, and, to elicit an answer, I asked an officer what It 
meant. 

" Australia," was the reply. 

" So I had suspected,'* I rejoined ; *' a good, eomprehensiye, 
Parkes-like way of describing men from New South Wales.** 

" Ah," said the officer ; ** we did it in anticipation of Federa- 
tion, and we thought you*d all do it." 

But it did not appear that the Cornstalks expected to form 
part of an Australian Regiment. On the contrary, they fully 
anticipated being attached to one of the British. It seems to 
me that, federal as they are, they did not regard a bit too 
favourably the then existing arrangements. The new-comers 
brought their swords, chevrons, and the like, but quickly shed 
all this glitter and got into fighting form. The accession 
of the New South Wales infantry brought our strength up to 
about seven hundred. The representatives of the mother 
colony soon showed themselves smart, active, and what one 
officer called " judgmatic.'* They worked splendidly, and were 
afi quiet and well-behaved a lot of young fellows as you could 
wish to see. 

•• Men, this is not my fault,*' are the words which General 
Wauchope is reported to have uttered when he fell riddled with 
bullets in front of the Boer trenches at Magersfontein. There 
continued to be much talk still on the subject of the' dis- 
aster ; it was the absorbing topic of interest, and conversa- 
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tion turned on two questions, " How did it happen ?" and 
" What are we to do next ?" 

The brave General's body had been raised from the grave 
where the Highlanders laid it, and carried by rail to a little 
hamlet near Magersfontein, within about two hundred miles 
of Gape Town. There in the local cemetery it was re-interred. 
General Wauchope*s charger was sent home, and thus a 
pathetic episode of the campaign appeared to have closed. 

The second battalion of the Gordon Highlanders, the old 
75th, joined us at Enslin on the 16th. These gallant fellows 
had emerged from the disaster of Sunday with a loss of 
nearly fifty killed and wounded. Two of their ofllcers were 
amongst the killed, and three were wounded. The heroes of 
Dargai are not the sort of men who quarrel with the fortune 
of war, and to say that they were dissatisfied with that Sun- 
day's business is only to declare that they are human. 

Many tales of the battle did these Highlanders tell ; . plain, 
unvarnished tales they were, characterised, if the story were 
a personal one, by a modesty and reserve which almost 
everywhere marks those who belong to the veteran regiments 
of the service. They might be little more than recruits, but 
they early recognise that it is not for the individual to boast 
of his prowess. The regiment expected certain things of the 
man. If he didn't fulfil the expectation he was not fit to 
belong to the regiment, therefore he did, it may be, heroic 
things. And, bad as the Boer is in some respects, he recognises 
gallantry in others. For instance, one of the Highland 
Brigade was found lying in the scant cover of a small tuft 
of salt bush. He was shot through the head, and lay with 
his rifle firmly gripped in his dead hands. Around the corpse 
were counted three hundred empty cartridge cases, showing 
with what grim determination had the man carried on his part 
of the fight while the bullets fell in showers around him before 
the coming of that which passed through his brain. 

" That man was a soldier," was the Boer tribute to the 
gallant foe. 

The stories of individual gallantjy multiplied daily, and the 
medical staflP figured well in them. Some of the doctors will 
probably get the Victoria Cross, fit reward for courage and 
intrepidity under fire while doing their duty to the wounded. 
But I suspect that many a meritorious case will be over- 
looked, simply because it did not happen to be observed by 
the right eyes, and failed to get into the official despatches. 
It is quite marvellous how so many of the doctors escaped. 

What with the Gordons, a section of the Engineers (who 
had done wonders to improve the water supply), a section of 
Artillery, the Rimlngton Guides, and our own men, the force 
at Enslin under CJolonel Hoad was now considerable. Our 
men had been very hardly worked, and their rest much broken 
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1>y the arruu^enients for standing at arms at uncanny hours. 
Moreover. It is a gusty, dusty place, and the amount of grit he 
got in his food was such that the soldier might be pardoned 
the suspicion that he was eating more than his appointed 
peclt of dirt, and getting it all at once. 

** In the spring a young man's fancy lightly turns to thoughts 
of love." On the veldt all men's fanci«t< lightly turn to 
thoujrhts of '* tucker." What ye shall ent and what ye shall 
drink were matters about which thought had to lie taken, or 
the end of the Australian Regiment would have been quite too 
absurdly prosaic for anything. That an army travels on its 
stomach is a very old figure of sp<H.*ch. and it expresses a 
great deal. Not the least important of tlie work done by the 
force in South Africa was that of the Army Service Corps. 
For it had to keep the several camps supplied witli provisions 
—if possible with fresh provisions. So far. except when 
actually travelling by rail or road, we had fresh meat and 
bread, with one exception, daily. A supply train sent from 
Orange River reached Enslin camp alM)ut two o'clock in the 
morning very regularly, and it seeminl to me that the food 
was good. Perhaps the fresh meat waa hardly sufficient for 
Australians, the allowance being a pound a man per diem, all 
bone weighed in. Sometimes the proportion of bone was so 
large that the actual eatable allowance p<?r man was materially 
reduced. 

As we had had some three weeks' experience of the ration- 
ing, and found it so even and regular, the sciile may be given. 
Here is the usual daily allowance per mi^n :— Fresh meat (beef 
or mutton), one pound ; bread, one and a quarter pounds ; 
coffee, third of ounce ; tea, sixth of ounce ; sugar, three 
ounces ; compressed vegetables, one ounce ; salt, half ounce ; 
pepper, thirty-sixth of ounce. The reserve ration was the 
same, except that preserved meat was served instead of fresh, 
and hard biscuits (five to the pound) instead of bread. 
" Forty-niners " these biscuits are called, because they are 
perforated with all but fifty holes. Some men gauge alike 
their dental capacity and their appetites by the number of 
holes they can dispose of while working through one of these 
biscuits. 

" I have never," remarked a medical olticer. " been able to 
cover more than thirty-six holes yet at one meal." 

Personally, with the aid of a cup of coffee. 1 have '* gone " 
the whole forty-nine at breakfast, and my teeth stood the 
strain admirably. These biscuits, by the way, with some of 
the bully beef over from dinner, make a good ** cracker hash " 
for tea, if the cook knows how to handle them. My own 
attendant succeeded in doing so fairly well, but an attempt 
to serve up the remnants of the hash as rissoles was not the 
great success I had anticipated. The bread was from the 
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field bakeries at Orange River, and was not always good. 
Some of the medical oflScers attributed a prevalem^e of 
diarrhoea— in only a few cases did it take serious form— less 
to the water than to sour, ill-baked loaves. The compressed 
vegetables were a combination of potato, cabbage, turnip, 
carrot, and parsnip, and the greatest of these, apparently, was 
the carrot. I never got to like compressed vegetables. 

What a valuable thing is the Wolseley pocket-book, favoured 
of war correspondents. It is of small moment to the com- 
mentator who is not satisfied with things (a® the pocket-book 
says they ought to be) that the instructions given are out of 
date, and the circumstances unsuitable for following them. 1 
heard some amateur criticisms, the basis of which was the 
famous pocket-book, but give me the commanding ofllcer who 
finds short and effective ways of doing things, and who is 
guided less by Inexorable rule than by the plain dictates of 
common sense. In all that he had done since assuming com- 
mand of the Australian Regiment I had not necessarily 
agreed with Colonel Hoad, but he is unquestionably a man 
who knows how to meet the exigencies of changing circum- 
stances. When it seemed likely that the well water here was 
causing sickness amongst the men, and the doctors said it 
would be wise to boil it, the Colonel got hold of a four hundred 
gallon iron tank that was lying idle, had it cleansed and 
filled, dug a fireplace under it, and soon had a big pot going. 
Then, if a man drank unboiled water. It was his own fault. 

I lived, at Enslln, next door to a medical trinity, for In 
the tent nearest mine were Majors M*Willlams and Toll, and 
Captain Hopkins. Alas ! two of that happy party sleep the 
sleep that endures ! The medical brethi-en dwelt together 
In the most perfect peace and amity. Those of the sick who 
were not in hospital wei*e paraded before them every morn- 
ing, and to any perplexing case the thought of the three minds, 
the combined knowledge and experience, were given, usually 
with the happiest results, for the intei'val between the begin- 
ning of the sick stage and the record, " tit for duty," was rarely 
more than a few days. 

A quietly merry trio were our doctora, and perhaps not the 
least potent of their remedies was the magical Influence of 
their sunny good-humour and unvarying cheerfulness. Just 
in front of them the dispensing tent was pitched, and the 
doctors could wish no more careful, attentive, and gentle lieu- 
tenant than he who was our Sergeant-Compounder, Ahearn. 
When the South Africa military project was mooted In Vic- 
toria, Abeam, who was a corporal In our medical corps, 
oflfered his services. But no medical party was sent, and 
Ahearn was ultimately accepted as a private In the Victorian 
Infantry unit. He was soon orderly to Doctor Hopkins, and 
his promotion was rapid. He was given charge of the phar- 
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niaoy department, and was so expert la dental caseH that they 
were all left in his hands. Very flr8t-rate work was done 
then and afterwards by Sergeant Ahearn. 

In his otHeial despatch, sent to the Victorian Secretary for 
Defence at this time, Colonel Hoad said :—*' The men suffer 
very much from dysentery, but every precaution possible Is 
beinfir taken In the way of boiling water, etc. 

*• The regiment Is now fonned as follows :— Colonel J. O. 
Ho:id. commanding ; Major G. A. Eddy, se<*ond in command ; 
Captain G. R. I^scelles (Royal Fusiliers) Adjutant ; Regimen- 
tal Sergeant-Major. A. W. Johnston ; Quartermaster-Sergeant, 
J. Paul. Regimental staff, 5 ; New South WahMi, 125 ; Vic- 
torian Company, 123 ; Victorian Mounted RangerH. 125 ; SouUi 
Australian Company, 125 ; West Australian Comimny, 130 ; 
Tasmanian Company, 80 ; I.ieutenant-C/ommander Colquhonn 
(unattached), 1 ; total, 714. 

** Commander Colquhoun has since Joined the Naval Brigade. 

** Whether Lord Methuen will work tiie troops as one force 
I am unable to say. We were Just within sound of the fight- 
ing at the Modder River on the 10th and 11th. 

** I have been CO. of the troops at this station since arriyaL 
There is no crime in the regiment, and the men are as fit am 
can bo exixK'ted. I expect hourly to liear of a move from 
hen\' 



(UiAPTEK XX. 

Our First Shot— The Rimington Guides— Ethics of 

Commandeering. 

The first shot from a member of the Australian Regiment 
was fired near Enslin on Saturday, the 16th. Private Inglis, 
of the Mounte<l Rifles, one of the Jubilee Detachment, enjoys 
the distinction of having fired It. Probably he also enjoys 
the consciousness that it did no damage. It had been neces- 
sary to gather firewood for camp purposes, and a party of 
Western Australians, escorttnl by two Mounteil Riflemen, was 
detailed to accompany the mule waggon and bring back a 
load. Th(» party was In charge of Lieutenant Campbell (W.A.), 
and Quarto miaster-Sergeant Pea roe, Mouute<l Rifles, went in 
the waggon. 

On our men approaching a half-dlsmanlled house, about five 
miles from camp, and apparently within the Orange Free 
State, flve mounted Boers suddenly emerged and fired upon 
the Australians. It was one of those favourite Boer surprise 
parties, but it was hanlly strong enough. None of the shots 
took effect, and as our men numbered thirteen rifles, the odds 
were very much In their favour. Inglls was smartly off 
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bis horse and let fly, but tbe Boers had not waited to ascertain 
the effect of their fugitive sort of attack, and disappeared in a 
cloud of red dust. They had fired at a range of about 800 
yards, and apparently in the wild fashion of men in a great 
hurry. 

Care had been taken in approaching tbe house, or the Aus- 
tralians might have fared badly. Indeed, there is nothing 
the Boer seemed to enjoy better than assembling in armed 
parties at some farm, and there waiting for the British. The 
thing was done the same week near Belmont A Captain 
of Mounted Infantry, his Lieutenant, and three men were 
killed, and several wounded. A patrol had been ambushed. 
The Boers who play this game generally have their horses at 
hand and get away. About the time of the Modder River 
fight it was played with such effect that only six out of a 
British party of twenty reached the house. It is said that in 
the presence of cold steel the Boers wanted to surrender, but 
it was Tommy's turn now ; there was no restraining officer 
at hand, and the bayonet did its grim work unchecked. These 
things are amongst the happenings of the campaign, but, of 
course, there are parallels for them in European war. 

On returning to camp early the same evening, Lieutenant 
Campbell reported his adventure, and it transpired that five 
horsemen, evidently Identical with the sniping Boers, had been 
seen during the afternoon by one of our high-placed outposts. 
Colonel Hoad sent out a mounted patrol under Lieutenant 
Staughton, and what was left of the fading daylight was 
used for reconnoitring, but no Boers were seen. The incident 
showed with what caution small parties should move in this 
unsettled country. The officer with a lofty, contemptuous dis- 
regard of the enemy is not necessarily the best kind of man 
to have charge of a patrol. Rather the wary, careful, tactful 
man, who is quite prepared to take necessary, but incurs no 
unnecessary, risks. 

The Rimington Guides are cut out for patrol work. Most 
of them speak Dutch and Kaffir, besides English ; they know 
the country well, and. better still, they know the wiles of the 
foe. Our Mounted Rifles of all ranks have learned invaluable 
lessons from the Guides. They did not require to be taught 
courage. The Rimingtons have shown them how to combine 
this prime soldierly quality with tact and caution. Indeed, 
we were all learning. One day I had occasion to ride out with 
a mounted patrol who were seeking a commando of Boers on 
our west. It was necessary for me to return earlier than the 
patrol, and I came back alone, not eveji thinking of danger. 
Thus does the contemptuous pride of race reveal itself. But 
the thing did not happen again. The Boer sniper was every- 
where, and if his name was not legion, it was something like 
It. 
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This campiUgn was prolific of lessons for everybody oou- 
cemed, and I learnt my share. There was also, however, for 
some of us confirmation in actual experience of views held and 
promulgated in Australia. Of nothing was 1 more convinced, 
in those days at EnBlin, than of the soundness of m}' own 
opinion, when it was proposed to send troops from Australia, 
that mounted rifles would be especially valuable. The Aus- 
tralian Regiment had, up to this, but one company of mounted 
men, the Victorian unit, and it had had an amount of work 
to do beyond reasonable expectation of the capacity of horses, 
not to speak of men. 

On the march Captain M'Leish had roally no l)ody of men 
under his own immediate command. Ills company waa 
broken up into small parts, forming an advance guard, rear 
guard, flanking parties, and patrols. In fact, the column 
moved, and properly moved, within a screen of Mounted 
Rifles so far as about a hundred men culd pn>vide it. And 
as the patrols and others had a good d^al of backwards and 
forwards, outwards and inwards riding, it may be fairly said 
that some of those engaged covered quit»i double the distance 
marched by the column. A march of twenty miles for the 
infantry meant, thei'efore. something like forty for some of 
the Mounted Rifles. 

That is all right, and quite endurable so far as it goes, but 
if at the end of the march the company had to furnish patrols 
in front of the camp outposts, and do it at once, the work 
was overdone. " But we must have the patrols," say the 
responsible officers, " and we have no others." Instead of 
a company, we ought to have had a battalion of Mounted 
Rifles for the work we had been given to do. The regiment 
Australia had proposed to raise, and which Sir Charles HoUed 
Smith would probably have commanded, must have included 
a due proportion of mounted men. As it was, our horses were 
badl.v gnielled. Two died in one day. " Oh, it is the horse 
disease !" was one of the explanations. My opinion is that 
the horses died of pure exhaustion, owing to a strain which 
stress of circumstances imposed upon thorn. There are limits 
to etiuino endurance, and I just suspect that sometimes orders 
were given by men who do not quite realise what these limits 
are. 

Although at tliis stage the Australian Regiment was fretful 
and impatient because it was not in the forefront of the 
fighting, its position was an honourable one, and it did good 
ser\'ice. Modder River was at that time Lord Methuen's 
head-quarters. Honeynest Kloof, held by regulars, was next 
in rear, fourteen miles away ; then came Enslin, where we 
were, eighteen miles from the river. In rear of us troops 
were stationed at Belmont and at Witteputs. They, of course, 
like ourselve.s. would have very much ])referred to have been 
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further forward, but they had to find what comfort they could 
in the statement that all north of the Orange River was the 
front. 

Moreover, that statement was strictly true. We were in the 
midet of a considerable number of disloyal Cape colonists, 
many of them Boers who have, within late years, crossed over 
from the Orange Free State to establish their homes under the 
Union Jack. They were quite willing to accept all the advan- 
tages of British rule, but blood is thicker than water, and on 
war breaking out these people, almost to a man, either openly 
or furtively, placed themselves in opposition to the British 
cause. Many left their homes, at considerable sacrifice to 
themselves, and joined some commando ; others stayed at 
home and acted as spies upon the British movements. 

These last were naturally the more diflScult to deal with. It 
is known that our every movement was carefully watched 
and reported upon. Several prowling Dutchmen were arrested 
before our arrival, and two of them were so vociferous in their 
protestations of friendship for the British that they were set 
at liberty. It was regarded as remarkable, first, that shortly 
afterwards this place was attacked by a thousand Boers, ami 
troops had to be sent from Modder River to drive them awa y ; 
secondly, that the two liberated prowlers, plus three arme<l 
friends, reappeared after our coming. They were arrested, 
and required to " show cause," as lawyers say, why they 
should not be treated as spies. 

Brief mention of these things is sufficient to explain th(» 
situation, to show how necessary it was for Lord Methuen to 
not only fight the foe in his immediate front, but to see that 
his rear was adequately protected. To help in aflPording that 
protection, and to guard the right rear flank on the frontier 
of the Free State, were the functions of the Australian Regi- 
ment at BnsllD. A great deal of work had to be done daily. 
for there was no end of patrolling and watching day 
and night. The troops not thus employed were kept busy 
digging trenches, building parapets, and otherwise providing 
against a possible, and not improbable, new attempt by the 
enemy to seize the railway line and the valuable military 
positions formed by the kopjes on both sides of it. Both on 
our east, in the Orange Free State, and on our west, in Britisli 
territory, parties of the enemy, more or less considerable, were 
seen every day, and Colonel Hoad had an anxious time. 

The Boer was heard of all round us, and the whole line from 
the Orange to the Modder River, had to be maintained in 
strength. This employed a lot of troops. Three companies 
of Gordons went to Graspan, the scene of one of Lord 
Methuen's fights, five miles south of us. Sergeant Geary and 
ten Victorian Mounted Rifies were also detached with them. 
Some regiments were split up Into fragments, a company 
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here, a coiupauy there, all along the ralhvaj' from Cape Town 
to Modder River, the longest line of communication that wa« 
ever (established since Napoleon's disastrous march to Moscow. 

Our one Major, Eddy, liad so much more tliau a man's fair 
share of toll that Captain Cameron, Tasmania, waA given 
Major's duty, another evidence of how much better the A\m- 
tralian commandants* scheme would have been than that 
actually worked, there being a palpable insufficiency of senior 
officers for the due working of a regiment, especially when so 
largo a proi>ortion of the force was continually on outpost 
Captain Selheim, a Queensland officer, wa4», about this time, 
attached to us. Why, as an infantry man, he went to 'the 
DOrOunted unit, which did not want officers, and not to the 
infantry unit, which did, I do not know, unless it was that the 
Queenalander, a big man, prefers riding to the tiresome opera- 
tion known as padding the hoof. 

A certain amount^ of commamleering was done by tiie 
patrols. Rebel Dutchmen, who had deserted their farms and 
left their poultry Iwhind, saw them no more. 

** It isn't a bit of harm," said one of the Rimington Guides, 
by way of explanation, *' to take all the food you can get on 
the farm of a man who has cleai*ed out and joined the enemy." 

*' But," I remarked, *' the fact of a farm being deserted does 
not necessarily prove that the owner is a rebel." 

" I think it does," was the reply ; ** for, even suppose he 
cleared out some weeks ago for fear of the Boers, he must 
know that we are now in occupation, and would have returned, 
as many have done." 

Having in mind several recent acts of treachery on the part 
of farmers, it was not considered safe for small or unarmed 
parties to visit farms within a few miles of us where sup- 
plies might be purchased. Kaffir boys made good messengers, 
and some of us were able to make mor^j grateful additions to 
the commissariat I had goose for dinner, as the guest of 
an officer one day, and I know it was not a commandeered 
bird, but one honestly paid for. 

A waggon carrying supplies for Modder River halted here on 
its journey north at a period when the men were at leisure. 
It was a profitable halt for the enterprising waggoner. He 
asked what he liked for tol>acco, sardines, tea, candles, etc., 
and sold out in a few minutes. He took on a cask of vinegar 
wherewith to excite enthusiasm at Modder River. His wag- 
gon was much lighter, his pocket heavier, before he had 
finished with the Australians. Of course, the trader was a 
Scotchman. It was always so. At Orange River, De Aar, 
and wherever else trade was to be done In those troublous 
times, the enterprising exile from the land o* cakes did the 
best part if not the whole, of the trade. He took big Hg^, 
but generally got profitably through. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Trip to Obanoe River— A Sleeping Giant— Christmas 

Approaches— Lettebs from Home. 

I went, one ** slack " day, by train to Orange River. Tliere 
was a considerable British force tliere, including the New 
South Wales Mounted Rifles. The rules governing the move- 
ments of travellers were being very strictly applied, for the 
place was under martial law, and no precaution to guard 
against the knavish tricks of the Boer was abated. Naturally, 
the Orange River bridge, a magnificent structure, was of 
superlative value to our forces, and the Boers knew it. We 
all acquired a wider and fuller appreciation of the enemy's 
powers and resources than we had entertained a month pre- 
viously. There dirt not appear to be much water in the river, 
but heavy rains in the Free State would quickly broaden 
what, in flood time, must be a very great stream. 

I was able, at Orange River, to assist in getting some 
needed supplies for some of the troops at Enslin, and the 
wonder was that, although the local storekeeper could charge 
whatever he liked, and be sure to get it. his figures remained 
at such a reasonable level that a ten-pound note went a long 
way. Grog was at pretty stifl* prices, and the big firm who 
controlled the supply all along the line appeared to be coining 
money. It's an ill wind, etc. Many poor folks suffered by 
this war, as we realised when the foraging parties brought 
in pickings from the lares et penates of half-wrecked houses, 
or the engineers commandeered the material of a deserted 
building in order to round off the new ramp at our railway 
siding. There was some talk of annexing the piano still at 
the ruins of a cottage said to have been occupied by a magis- 
trate, but it was not removed. In all this there was sugges- 
tl(m of domestic misery, but those who were engaged supply- 
ing provisions or extras to the troops did not find the least 
cause for complaint. 

Passing through Belmont, I chatted with some of our fellow- 
subjects of America, for the Canadian Regiment occupied the 
post immediately in rear of ours. '* I'm getting very tired of 
it," said one of these stalwart volunteers ; " we expected a 
short, sharp campaign, and a quick return. This watch and 
wait business is very tiresome." Yet the Australians had a 
shade more of it than their Dominion cousins— watching and 
waiting, plus a great deal of laborious work. 

Interesting are the inscriptions which Tommy Atkins loved 
to make on the walls of the railway carriages when he was 
going to the front. For instance : •* Private X. Lancers, pro- 
ceeding to avenge Majuba." ** Private Y. 12th Royal Lancers, 
on the way to death or srlory." and so forth. Tliese men 
know what war means, yet they're always eager for it. as also 
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an» delicatcly-niade officers, (>ag(»rly solicitous about nioniiug 
Imtlis, and resentful of a ** stranger *' in their tea. CivlliMi- 
tion hSLB not made us effete. 

Noble specimens of great physical manhood one sees where- 
cver British troops are. Some lirst-rate ones were in the 
lines of the Gordon Ilighlandei's alongside us at Knslin. 
One particularly, whom I saw at Orange Klver, may l>e men- 
tioned. He was a Sergeant of the Munster Regiment, which 
furnished quite its full proportion of tough cases. The Ser- 
geant had to wait on the station for a train to Modder River, 
and knowing that such a wait might mean anything from ten 
minutes to ten hours, he asked the military police to warn 
him, and was soon fast asleep. Full length on the hard 
ground he lay, in all his accoutrements, no pillow, no cover.- 
ing. And from eight in the evening till one in the moi*ning 
lie slept like a particularly good baby. 

•* There's a man for you," commenttnl an officer who 
admired the grent proiK)rtions of the sleeping giant. *' I should 
like to see him drawing rations. A Holdicr, every inch of him, 
as hard as nails." On just such much-enduring men in her 
army and navy must our Empii^ depend. 

It seemed now quite beyond doubt that we should remain at 
Enslin over Christmas, and the anxiety of the excellent Mrs. 
Hob Cra^chit over her Christmas dinner was aa nothing in 
comparison with that of one of the companies who preferred 
to make its own " duflT." The Victorian units were amongst 
those who accepted ready-made puddings, obtained from Cape 
Town, thankfully and with an infinite confidence in their 
fellow-man. the maker. 

It was while the Christmas pudding question was a burning 
(uie, and the cleavage between parties— i.e., that which 
favoured the camp-made article, and that which didn't— was 
vi*ry marked, that I was accosted by a sergeant who was look- 
ing for some revolver ammunition other than Dum Dum. 

" Why won't Dum Dum do ?" I askod. 

" Oh, we want to shoot a horse that's broken his leg," was 
the reply. 

I was able to direct him to some Mauser cartridges, and 
then fell into a refiectlve mood. The more merciful Mauser 
for the poor beast which had to die, the Dum Dum for our 
fellow-man, the Boer, and this at the season of peace on earth, 
to men of good-will. Surely the human puzzle is the greatest 
of all puzzles ! It is proper to say here, however, that, later 
on, the Dum Dum ammunition was absolutely withdrawn. 

Meanwhile the heavy malls showed that we were not for- 
gotten at home, and the camp was full of Christmas cards. 
" Season's greetings to their comrades on service In Soutli 
Africa " was Inscribed on the handsome card, a copy of which 
came to each member of the 1st Victorian Infantry Battalion 
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from the oflSicers, non-commissioned oflSicers, and men at home. 
The First Battalion men lined up and gave the senders three 
hearty cheers. 

Mall day was an irregular institution with us. You might, 
perchance, leam that a steamer from Australia had reached 
Cape Town, but that gave you no idea of the time at which 
letters which she might carry for you would be delivered. 
The whole service was spasmodic and distracting, and the 
tours made by the letters before they reached their destination 
showed that the management did not in the least object 
to a few hundred miles additional carriage of anything bear- 
ing a postage stamp. Some, at least, were fortunate enough 
to get news from folks at home. I leave my readers to pic- 
ture in their minds the eagerness with which the mail deli- 
veries were looked forward to, the crowding around the com- 
pany distributors, the nervous haste with which envelopes 
were torn open, the deep satisfaction of those whom the post 
had favoured, the heart-bursting disappointment of the man 
who had expected a letter, and the reply to whose anxious 
inquiry was, " Nothing for you." I have seen strong, rough 
men almost cry at this intimation. Oh ! those letters, the 
connecting links between husbands, sons, and brothers here, 
wives, parents, and sisters in the dear land from which we 
came. Might I not easily devote a column to the deep pathos 
of mail day at Enslin ? Yes, and all the easier because I 
happened to be sometimes amongst the disappointed. 

Thus had I written in December at Enslin. It was with a 
heart charged with gratitude to the kindly people especially 
concerned that, four months afterwards, while at Bloemfon- 
tein, I wrote :— " My reference to the disappointments on mail 
day has moved a host of kind folks with whom I have no per- 
sonal acquaintanceship to write to me, as a lady gracefully 
puts it, * so that your disappointment, should this letter reach 
you, may be in some part lessened.' " Oh, what a holy, what 
an inestimable thing is human sympathy ! 

Writing from Adelaide, one correspondent told me that she 
cried when she read of my disappointment. Really, I almost 
cry at the thouglit tliat one could be so chastely loving towards 
a poor, far-off scribe whose home letters had miscarried. There 
were some remarlsable delays. For instance, a Victorian 
received at Bloerafontein the whole of the letters— ten or twelve, 
I am told— written to him by his wife during his nearly six 
months' absence. He will probably be a strong believer 
henceforth in the saying that all things come to those who 
wait But. oh ! that weary waiting, that sad season of heart- 
ache, of golden promise renewed every time the great, bulg- 
ing mall bags were dropped at the door of tlie Quartermaster's 
tent and as often broken ! Oh, that season of soul-stai*vdtion. 
of fond craving so often mocked and so long unsatisfied ! 
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My very kind correspondents will be able to appreciate that 
VJciorian's happiness, as he lay down on the veldt, with the 
good and loving news from home softening his pillow and 
enriching his dreams. 

We awoke to the sound of pipes at Enslin camp those 
times, for most of the Gordon Highlanders remained with 
us, and their reveille insisted upon being heard. The pipers 
were astir shortly after five, and took up a line with long 
intervals between them. Then, it seemed to me, each one 
" ganged his ain gait," and all the winged creatures, as also 
tlie creeping things with which this part of the earth is so 
prodigally endowed, stopped to wonder what the row was 
about, while sleeping human beings awoke to the duties and 
possibilities of a new day. *' The Gordons say '* was such a 
frequent prefix to observations amongst us that one realised 
how fully the Australians had fraternised with their distin- 
guished comrades, and how^ they came to swear by them. 
Besides their pipers, the Higlilanders had a band, and we 
enjoyed some delightful music from it- -sacred selections on 
Sunday evening ; all sorts on other occasions. The Crordons, 
too, had some expert tatooers amongst tbem, and some of our 
boys would come home with figures of Highland lassies 
indelibly inscribed on their arms or breasts. Yes, we became 
very fond of the Gordons, and they seemed to like us. 

It was no unusual thing to see members of the Australian 
Regiment walking about the camp in the costume of Gordon 
Highlanders, or displaying the badges of that regiment. 
" Borrowed plumes, sir," remarked a South Australian to 
me, as, glorious in red and tartan, he passed my tent— on 
the way to be photographed, I believe. But not all the plumes 
were borrowed. As required by law, an auction sale of the 
effects of the Gordons killed at Magerefontein was held, and 
the Australians were large buyers. They gave high prices 
for badges and other articles which took their fancy ; there- 
fore the amounts available for the kindred at home would be 
appreciably larger than if the sale had taken place amongst 
men less enthusiastic, and not so well provided with cash, 
as are the Australians. Yet one didn't feel quite pleaaed at 
seeing our men tricked out in the garments of those whom the 
Highland Brigade so recently laid in a common grave, near 
the spot where they fought and fell on that disastrous day 
beyond Modder River. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Some Victorian Officers— They Visit Enslin Camp— 

" Little Bobs " Announced. 

Oa a second visit I made to Orange River during the week 
before Christmas I met Colonel Umphelby, and as he was 
bound for Modder River, we travelled back together as fai* 
as Enslin. The commanding officer of Victoria's Permanent 
Artillery was in great form, and fit for anything. He had had 
a busy time in the Censor's department at Cape Town, where 
he wrestled with telegrams in English, French, German, and 
even Portuguese, and apparently with a gi*eat deal of success. 
But he was insistent upon getting active service, and was 
attached to the staff of Colonel Barker, who commands the 
Howitzer Brigade of Royal Artillery. This, however, 
amounted to little, for the brigade had been split up into sec- 
tions, and the commanding officer was virtually out of work, 
as also was his Victorian attache. 

Colonel Umphelby was chafing under a feeling that he was 
losing time, but said that he had already acquired some valu- 
able experience. He did not want to spend too long a period 
away, he told me, holding that, if he got a few months, it was 
his duty then to return and give some other officer a show, 
provided that the campaign extended far into the following 
year. 

With R.A.A. on his shoulder straps, and the word "Aus- 
tralia " brassed over the regimental ribbon on his helmet, 
Colonel Umphelby boldly declared himself in the midst of all 
sorts and conditions of British soldiers. And he bore himself 
for what he was^-a soldier, every inch of him. 

On his way back from Modder River to the base Colonel 
Umphelby stayed a night at Enslin, and there was a pleasant 
re-union of Victorians. Readers may recollect that several 
permanent artillerymen were included in the Victorian unit. 
It was remarkable how quickly they discovered that their 
highly-esteemed— I might almost say beloved— commanding 
officer was in camp. They all paid their respects, and Colonel 
Umphelby had a long chat with each. Gunners of all ranks, 
it matters not what their particular military job happens to 
be, swear by each other, as well they may. 

Hardly had Colonel Umphelby left us when the train from 
Modder River brought Captains Bruche and Johnston, two 
well-known and much-liked Victorian officers, who were doing 
duty at the front. A hearty cheer in the infantry lines testi- 
fied that the men of the First and Second Battalions of Vic- 
torian Infantry had recognised their popular Adjutant 
although, as Bruche was now disguised in a half-developed 
beard, the recognition involved effort. " The luckiest man 
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in South Africa," lie was called here, for he left days after 
us, and followed our arrival, but, on reporting himself for 
duty, was at once sent to the front, where he was attached 
to the 3rd Grenadier Guards, under Colonel Crabbe, a bat- 
talion of which Captain Lygron (pronounced I^eegon), brother 
of Lord Beauchamp, was Adjutant. 

Captain Bruche got his baptism of fire in the disastrous 
business at Magersfontein. He was Just in time for it, and 
went through it all. " It was a curious sensation," he says, 
"to, for the first time, hear the bullets whistling over your' 
head, and the shells— yes, the shells were even more distract- 
ing." It goes without saying that our officer bore himself like 
an Australian. He has become a thorough Guardsman ; 
indeed, it is remarkable how quickly he has acquired the 
knack of viewing things from the Guardsman's point of view, 
which is not invariably that adopted by outsiders. 

There had been rumours that Lord Methuen had delivered a 
sort of scolding speech to the Highland Brigade. I am glad 
to hear, from Captain Bruche, that the rumour was as 
unfounded as I should believe it to be wholly uncharacteristic 
of Lord Methuen, Judging by such experience as I gained 
while, for six weeks, serving under him in London. The 
speech actually made was. Captain Bruche says, a rallyini; 
and cheering one. 

Captain Johnston was not in time for the big fight at 
Magersfontein. Very soon after it he Joined the 62nd Battery 
of the First Division of Field Artillery, under Colonel Hall, 
and he saw some of the daily plugging that went on. There 
was always an artillery salutation soon after dawn, a sort of 
" Good-morning. How d*ye do ?" The Boer courteously 
replied, generally with shell which failed to burst, Just to 
show that he was snugly ensconced in his natural fortress, 
and was staying for breakfast. These trivial interchanges 
usually closed the day's oi)eratlons. Captain Johnston realised 
that he came to Enslin for instruction, and he learned all 
he could. He warmly eulogised the Imperial gunners, and 
said how much he w^s indebted to the officers for making 
available to him the experts in their several departments 
(usually non-commissioned officers), in order that he might bf; 
able to get a thorough knowledge of the various guns used. 

I have reason to know, on the other hand, that Captain 
Johnston proved himself a valuable officer with the battery, 
and that some Australian notions he carried with him, far 
from being despised, were warmly welcomed. He had formed 
some opinion as to the relative merits of English and Aii9^ 
tralian systems into which I need not enter here. 

The greatest news for everybody on war duty in So]atii 
Africa was that which came to us, on the 24th December, In a^ 
official telegram. Writing from London at the time of the 
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Jubilee, I ventured the statement that the most popular man 
in England, both with the army and the citizens generally, was 
the gallant soldier familiarly and affectionately known as 
" Little Bobs." It mattered not where one went. To a swell 
mess-room, to a military smoke night, where Tommy was 
supreme ; into the streets on a ceremonial occasion ; any- 
where, the appearance of Lord Roberts was the signal for a 
burst of cheering. Australian citizen soldiers in South Africa 
did not know the hero of Kandahar as intimately as he is 
known by regiments of regular soldiers, but that they knew 
enough about him to hold him in high esteem, and fully share 
the confidence which soldiers of all ranks place in him, was 
abundantly manifest when the news came that the conduct 
of the war was to pass into his much-tried and capable hands. 
The message received by our Colonel was as follows :— " It 
is oflSicially announced that Field-Marshal Lord Roberts has 
been appointed to supreme command of the British Army in 
South Africa, and that General Lord Kitchener will act as 
chief of his staff. It Is assumed that Sir Redvers Buller will 
continue to hold the chief command of the forces operating in 
Natal." To say that this news provoked a great sigh of relief 
from all the Queen's soldiers in South Africa is neither to 
strain language nor overstate the situation. Although, for 
sufficient reasons, the Austi-alian camp was my head-quarters, 
I moved up and down the line a good deal, and knew what 
was being said by officers, non-commissioned officers, and 
men. And the feeling, rightly or wrong) y, was that the task 
before us was beyond the capacity of at least some of the men 
prominently engaged in it. Gallant men they were, all of 
them, but not necessarily filling the posts where their special 
powers might be best employed. At least that was the quite 
dominant idea. That Roberts and Kitchener were coming 
was the best news that the army in South Africa had heard. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

Chbistmas Day at Enslin — Message from the Queen- 
Australasians IN Cape Town. 

To Australian citizens far away from home, assembled 
on the wide South African veldt, and there doing duty as 
soldiers and sons of the Empire, what a strangre Christmas 
Day it seemed ! How hard to realise that it was the great 
feast of Nativity, that the bells were ringing in Christian 
churches, that the glad strains of the " Adeste Fideles " were 
being borne on millions of human voices the world over. But 
if no sound of rejoicing wherever Christian people dwelt in 
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st'ttlod eoiuiiiiiuiti(^ reached our ears, li8teiiiii{|^ hearts in the 
Australian Kegiment heanl and were gladdened. 

" A Men*y Christmas to you !" was the greeting quite in 
tlie usual phrasing as comrade met coninide. and as liand 
claspcHl hand and eye lookwl into eye tin* knowledge of a 
mutual con8<*i(mf«iess that at best it was a (jueerly merry 
Chrieftmas was established. Ever>-one thought of hcmie, of the 
dear home circle, and the vacant chair in it— his chair— and 
retlt'cttKl on the contingencies of war. Would it be his fate 
to return, to' reoccui)y that clialr, resun»e his place as father, 
son, brother ? But these meditations were Just for a moment ; 
Just for a moment the tender weakness of the good, the true, 
and the brave. Sense of duty quickly asserted itself, the 
prouil heait triumphed. We had come to do the Empire's 
work, and we intended to do it fully, fairly, and at any cost. 

** Here's to the loved ones at home on Christmas Day, and 
heiv's to the glad reunions we all look forwanl to when the 
cruel war is over," was the toast of the lime. The Christmas 
sentiment was in the air at Euslin, and, indeed, at all the 
camps on the long line of communication between Cape Town 
and Modder River. Tents were deconite<l with improvised 
bannerettes and tufts of evergri^en bush, for lack of holly. 
In this connection the Westralians in ou;* lines took the palm 
for excellence. And nmch kindly hospitality was offered all 
round. 

Alas ! all the expected plum puddings did not arrive. What 
ma/tter V We should have them kiter on, and then celebrate 
an extension of Christmas. Meanwhile there was honest 
roast beef and real fresh potatoes, there was frefih bread* 
tinned fish, jam. and, for those who ordered it, beer. All 
perfumed with human kindness. The Tasmanian Company, 
which undertook to make its ow^n plum duff, altered its plans 
at the last moment, and made jam roley-poley instead. A 
generous slab of this came to my tent, with apologies that it 
was so substantial. I thank the Lord for His good gifts, and 
trust to a sound digestion. None of tliat slab went to waste, 
altliough, in order to have it hot, it had to precede my yet 
unready ration of roast beef. 

At dinner time Colonel Hoad, genial and Christmas-like, was 
much in evidence. Forth he went to visit all his host, bid 
them goo<i-morrow Avith a modest smile, call tliem friends 
and countr>'nien. If you choose to think that adaptation of 
bluff King Hal mere high falutin, ther(»'s no law to restrain 
you. AVhat I mean to convey is that the commanding ofllcer, 
before sitting down to his own dinner, visited every tent in 
the lines, and his woixis were, in effect, the same at each. 
" A Merry Christmas to you, men— as merry as it can be for 
you away from your dear ones at home— and good luck, men ; 
goo<l hick in our first fight." Each tent cheered heartily, and. 
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as the Colonel passed on, his own emotion— the offspring, I 
fancy, of an acute sense of grave responsibility, was obvious, 
particulariy when he came to his old comrades, the Mounted 
Riflee. 

" A Merry Christmas to you under the circumstances, lads," 
I heard a private put it as I passed a Victorian tent, and 
really, under the circumstances, Christmas at the Enslin camp 
was as merry as we could make it. 

I did not stay at Enslin the whole day. Fori;ified by the 
assurance of a staff officer that there was no important move- 
ment intended for a few weeks, I started on the afternoon of 
Christmas for a necessary business visit to Cape Town, and 
arrived there next morning. Everything was very quiet all 
along the 610 miles of railway ride — everybody merely marking 
time while awaiting the coming of Roberts and Kitchener. 
On these men now were the British hopes fixed. Part of the 
journey I made with Lieutenant Osborne and the forty New 
South Wales men under his command who had been doing 
such good service with Methuen, and who had been ordered to 
join their comrades at Naauwpoort. Osborne was bearded like 
a pard— a very different person was he then from the fresh 
young man to whom Colonel Price and I bade farewell at 
Port Melbourne early in the year. His face now bore the 
peculiar mark made by experience and responsibility. A 
strong, self-reliant man, proud of his Lancers, and regretting 
only thajt, although at Belmont, Graspau, and Modder River 
they had lined up to charge, no charge was ordered. There 
had been stories to the contrary, but Osl>orne's lances were 
yet unstained with human blood, and all his men answered to 
their names at roll-call. 

Sensational incidents sometimes occur on a railway journey. 
A Kaffir thief made his way from the third class to the special 
military saloon car, in a compartment cf which an officer, a 
press confrdre and I were enjoying our beauty sleoi>. The 
intruder deliberately turned up the electric liglit, seized my 
confr&re's nether garments, and bolted. Surely he was the 
meanest Kaffir on earth who attempted to i*ob a journalist. 
The scribe woke just in the nick of time, and wasn't there a 
noise ! The thief got on to the footplate, and, despite our 
united effort, escaped. My friend picked up his purse on the 
line of the fugitive's flight. He also recovered his trousers, 
which was rather fortunate. Although hailing from the land 
of cakes, he had not the least ambition to land at Cape Town 
as a Highland regiment. 

A Christmas message from the Queen was put in orders that 
week. Her Majesty wired to the General commanding-in- 
chief as follows :— " I wish you and all my brave soldiers a 
Happy Christmas. God protect and bless you.— V.R.I." Need- 
less to say that the message was appi'eciated by all ranks. 
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And wliilf 11(M' Majesty was pniyiiiK the Almighty to prot(*ct 
aiul blcsh hrv l»i'av4> iiiMips ih(> pious HmM'H wvre all Holeniuly 
<vlol»ratiii>;. in tlu'ir laa;;«'rs. ilu» ;;n»at Nativity frKtivnl. nnd 
askin;; tlir <^ul of Hat tics to ti^lit for tli(*ni a^Hliuiit tlic^ir 
iMionii<>s. On lM»tli sl(U^. <»f courstN then* wuh perfect 
8ineerity. Keli^ion is rejilly a nioHt iNTplexing factor 
in till' a flail's of (iistnicK^l liuinanity. The Soven»l|?n'« 
message was read (»n |>anide by (*ohmel lltmd, who 
then railed for tliiee cheers ft»r the (^iieen. The reK|>oii8e 
wa8 so hearty and vtM'iferons tiiat it <*aiis<'<l a stampede 
anion^sl the English artillery liorM's. It wan pn^Imbly tiieir 
tirst experien<*e of an Australian rheer. A <'hri8tniaH uiOKsage 
als(» eanie from the Lord Mayor of Londim. aH follows : — 
" Kindly r(»nvey to troops kiiuUy Christmas jL^reetingH from 
citizens (»f U)ndon. admiration, ami sympathy witli their 
KtniL'^rlcs." Lan^ua^re a hit mixc<l. owin;i pndialdy to the 
Lord Mayor hrinKin^ a frugal mind to hear iii>ou the grt*at 
<'ity's outlay for teh»;rrams, Imt the sentiment all ri^ht. 

Former Australasians at Capt^ Town had held a meeting; a 
few days before, and decided to send some holiday cheer to 
our troops in the field. Having; rt^gand to railway difficulties, 
the lateness of the movement, and to a sj'stem of laying od 
hands said to obtain when a certain class of goods was in 
transit, it was deemed impracticable to provide a Chriatmns 
dinner. But some £80 wen* 8ubscril)e(l, and a coininitt(>e 
appointed to administer the amount. Of this conimitee, Mr. 
J. W. Rail, manajrer of the National Mutual Life Association, 
was chairman, and Mr. Pllcher, a New Zealander, honorary 
secretary. They made purchases for the Australian Regrl* 
ments, the New Zealanders, and the New South Walcw 
Lancers, and the Siimc ctdony's Mountt»il Rifles respectively, 
those bodies being stationed in different places. 

The dellveo' was undertaken by two former MelboumiaiiB, 
natives, indeed, of our great city. One is Mr. W. Black, a anc- 
cessful architect and engineer at I']nslin, who served as a 
lad in the ottice of Major Purchas, of Mell)ourne. The other 
is Mr. Horace Liddle, sou of an old-time Melbourne solicitor, 
and brother of Dr. Liddle, of lOlmore. Liddle is, or waa, a 
Johannesburg repivsentative of many interests, and did duty 
as a trooper in the town at the time of the Jameson Raid. 
Just before the declaration of war he was advised to clear ont, 
and did so. With these gentlemen I tni veiled from Cape 
Town as far as I)e Aar. Tliere tliey waited for the gooda 
train carrying the Cape p(H>ple's gift. 

The Herald's cable message convoying the season's greetiniTB 
to Colonel IToad's regim(»nt was warmly appreciated at 
Enslin. (^hristmas cards had reached us from private per- 
sons and from some of the military folke, as I have reported, 
but it was reserved for the Herald, on behalf of Vlctoriana, to 
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give us a few words of timely greeting by cable from the land 
we had come from. We were grateful, as well as pleased, 
to know that amongst the multitude of his affairs, political and 
social, the editor recollected that we, far from home, were 
human beings who yearned for human sympathy, and suffered 
from home-sickness a bit more acutely than usual at the 
Christmas and New Year seasons. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

New Year's Day Doings— A Hunt for the Rebels— 
The Queen's Chocolate— Lord Hopetoun Remembers 
a'ictorians. 

Some idea of the work done by the Victorian Mounted Rities 
may be obtained from a brief recital of the way in which they 
spent New Year's Day. In order that the loyal farmers of 
the district might be inspired with confidence, get a real object 
lesson in connection with the British military occupation, and 
in order also that a laager of rebel Dutch might be positively 
located, mounted troops went out independently fn-ni Ensliu, 
Belmont and Honeynest Kloof, at each of which places a mili- 
tary station exists. The Enslin force originally consisted of 
sixty Victorian Mounted Rifles, but owing to other demands 
on the company, the number was, at the last moment, reduced 
to fifty. Captain M*Leish went in charge, and as there were 
busy rumours about the Boers holding kopjes en raute^ and the 
consequent strong possibility of some fighting, I accompanied 
the expedition. 

Seeing the old year out is not necessarily unpleasant when 
you know that you can give the sun a good start before you 
arise on New Year's morning. My misfortune was, and it is 
a misfortune common to a good many, that people insisted 
upon carrying on competitions in seeing the old year out close 
])y my tent, and in doing it noisily, with much conflicting sing- 
song and diversified recitative effort, grave and gay, and move 
or less meritorious. It was magnificent, but it was not war. 
Our turning out at half-past two in the morning was war. 
At least it was quite disagreeable enough to come under that 
appellation. A hurried cup of coffee and a bit of army biscuit, 
and by half -past three we were in the saddle. Morning broke 
as the little column moved across the spacious veldt towards 
an opening between the kopjr-s on our west, and the alleged 
delights— much vaunted and overrated— of seeing the sun 
rise were ours. But ablutions had been necessarily scant, 
morning devotions disgracefully abridged, if not reduced to 
a minus quantity, and the sensation that we hadn't been to 
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\hh\ at all laMttHl till we wt^n* woll on tlio Journey, and had to 
k(H'i> «*3'oH and oara wide oi>en. 

The day waa hot. but not unl>eaniblo. The work of our 
nion waa ho well an<l intelllKtmtly i>erformed that I never felt 
prouder of the Mounted Kiflea than I did while riding by the 
Hide of (*aptain M*l.eiHh. and (ibfu'rvin^ liow tlioroughly, and 
withal how adroitly, endi pie<v of country was examined by 
tlie HcouUn); partiea. and witli what care and exactness mes- 
aajireK wen» t)rou^lit in to tlie ('oniman<linK officer. Fifty 
mounttKl men can Hi>read tlieinaelveH over a lot of country, and 
still leave a Hnmil forine<l iMMly to ahow^ a fighting front, 
always providinj; th;it tlir d«'tnil is Hkllfuily worke<l out. In 
Captain M'l^elxirs tiaiids tliat was aHHuriMl. and no foolish risks 
were ineurred. Over inll«»H of veldt. Iiere and there a great 
aniphittieatre <»f it lylii^ lM»twe»'ii a eircle of kopjea, over 
stony i'id;;«>s, thorn-husli tiillH, and soinetinies morass, was our 
way. Wo visited all tlie farm-h<»UKOH rn roiitr, most of them 
t\w ahodc of Duicti people wliosi' loyalty is (piestionable. and 
tlie most usoful imi)!-(>ssion to iirodnce on whom is that Britain 
is a j;nMit jmjwit. and must ultimat«>ly win. These people 
app4Mircd to l)e pearoful. Imt from tliis liouae and from that 
a son liad yielded to tlu' Hoer commando, and was in arms 
against us. Tliese tilings, ami oHhts which it was nei'essary to 
learn, we ascertained ]mrtiaily irom tli4» farms, partially from 
the pii'tnresque Kattir Ixinals. serial of wliieii lay on our 
road. Here and tliere we ^ot word of tlie relM'ls. and by noon 
we lia<l reM<*luMl a point almut tweiity-tive miiea from our 
<'aiiii> witli a knowledge** tluit ilu» enemy's laa;;er lay about 
livt' miles in front of iis. 

Lieutenant Tliorn was given cliar^e of the patrol sent 
towards the laager, really a well-known farm close under the 
foot of a long line of low hills not far from the town of Doug- 
las. To reconnoitre, and not to fight unless attacked, were onr 
orders; tlierefore the patrol had a long job. while the main 
body took up a position and awaited what the Dutchmen or 
fortune might send. Thorn did his work well. He seized a 
Kaffir herdsman belonging to the rebels, and from him we got 
a .'j:ond ideji of tlie number and dispositions of the enemy. 
The latter, meanwhile, lay in tlie farm-house and waited for, 
our patrol to come within range. Ten of them were seen 
to enter, and, possibly, th(»re were a score or two more in the 
buildings, independent of those in the kopje close by. Snch 
a volley they could have given our men. Thorn did his 
business effectively just out of range, and the Boer declined 
to ac<?ept his standing invitation to come out into the open. 
Our main body was then moved forward by Captain M'Lielsh, 
but even this did not excite tlie enterprise of the enemy. 
Larg.^ly outnumbering us as he did. lie preferred to stay In 
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doors on that warm New Year's afternoon. But our work 
was done. We quietly withdrew and rode back to camp. 

As there was a good chance of a cut-off on the way, the 
home march had to be carried out with all due caution, but 
the day passed without casualties. I stopped about eight 
miles out and had a cup of coffee with a Dutch family. A 
visitor present, also a Dutchman, gave me a pressing invita- 
tion to visit his farm, then a few miles in the rear. And his 
dark eye seemed to twinkle as he remarked that I would 
find evei-y comfort there. I promised to go— some other day. of 
course. I mentally resolved that it would only be with an 
armed party. A Mauser bullet does not improve the flavour 
of farm produce. We reached camp at seven o'clock, having 
had nearly sixteen hours' work, and traversed between fifty 
and sixty miles. Men and horses came in tired, but by no 
means knocked up. M*Leish is a man who knows how to 
manage a long march with a minimum of fatigue to all con- 
cerned. 

The perils of patrolling are exemplified by what happened 
to a small party of the Munster Fusiliers Mounted Infantry, 
who, on Sunday, had a ride from Belmont towards Jacobsdal. 
A boy subaltern and four men the party consisted of, and they 
halted at noon at a deserted farm-house. One man was left 
to keep a look-out, the rest off-saddled and sat down to their 
lunch. Then the giddy Boer came— Sunday though it was. 
How many of him is not known. He announced his presence 
by firing upon the sentry, who at the time was standing 
by his horse. The man was shot through the left thigh, but 
scrambled on to his horse and rode off. Another bullet 
passed through the same thigh before the rider had gone far, 
and the man came down. Meanwhile his comrades had stood 
to their horses and exchanged a few shots with the Boers, 
who were hidden in a kopje. Then there was a general dis- 
persal. One of the Fusiliers got back to Belmont camp ; the 
other two were made prisoners and taken to Jacobsdal. The 
oflScer found and stood by the wounded man. Happily one 
of our patrols, under Lieutenant Roberts, had occasion to go 
out to investigate the movements of some veliicles seen by 
our outposts. The patrol found the distressed Fusiliers, and 
Sergeant Wallace was sent into camp for assistance. Colonel 
Hoad promptly instructed Surgeon M 'Williams, who was 
quickly in the saddle, and, in default of an ambulance waggon, 
a spring cart was ordered out for the conveyance of the 
wounded man. I learned from Surgeon M 'Williams that the 
wounds would not prove fatal, neither had the man's thigh- 
bone been fractured, although a Mauser bullet had passed 
through it. The Fusiliers were brouglit to Enslin and 
received every attention, the wounded soldier being ultimately 
sent by train to the hospital at Orange River. 
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It was understood at the time that the boy officer in charge 
of that party of Munsters had resolved to msike better tacti- 
cal dispositions next time be halted for lunch at a deserted 
fa nil in the Orange Free State. Let me In Justice add that 
the boy officer won the admiration of everybody by the pluclty 
way in which he stood by the wounded private. 

It was at this stage that Captain J. H. Bruchei of Victoria, 
who had been serving with the Guards, on his own applica- 
tion became attached to the Australian Regiment. In the 
first instance he served as a regimentally attached officer, 
but, later on, he was to take up the duties of Quartermaster. 
ruder Sergeant-Compouuder Ahearn, the surgeons* orderlies 
and others regarded as suitable for the duties of stretcher- 
bearers were exercised daily, and everybody in camp 
was kept busy at something. That the work done was appre- 
ciated may be underetood when I quote a message from 
(ioneral Elliot- Wocd, who had succeeded to the command 
at Orange River, and who visited our camp on New Year's 
Day. "Tell your men," said the General to Colonel Hoad, 
" that everything I have heard of the Australians is perfectly 
satisfactory." 

During my absence the New Year's sports were held, and 
seem to have been much enjoyed. I learned that the mule 
race was worth coming miles to see. It was difficult to get 
a line at the starting post, much more difficult to disturb that 
line once it was formed. I have observed that mules are not 
so pliable as politicians. Be it noted that the Gordon High- 
landers, and also the Royal Horse Artillery, co-operated in the 
sports meeting. Sergeant Walker, of Victoria, was chairman 
of the Joint committee of management, and won " golden 
opinions from all sorts of people." 

Nobody better than the Australians appreciated the kindness 
of Her Majesty the Queen in sending to each of her soldiers 
fighting in South Africa a little New Year's gift. It consisted, 
as everybody knows, of a package of chocolate, and I have 
since known of five sovereigns being offered for one of these 
packages. Yes, offered and refused ! Every Australian 
recipient was proud in the possession of Her Majesty's pres- 
ent. The chocolate was wrapped in an oblong package, in 
some instances tied with a special ribbon. A good portrait 
of the Queen appears in the centre of the cover ; on the left 
of the portrait the Crown surmounts *' V.R." as a monogram ; 
and on the right are the words, " South Africa, 1900." Across 
the foot of the cover is inscribed—*' I wish you a Happy New 
Year— Victoria R. and I." Nobody, of course, thought of eat- 
ing that chocolate. Marks of Royal favour are not thus dealt 
with. The packages were carefully preserved, and in most 
instances forwarded at once to the dear folks at home. 
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The Earl of Hopetoun is one of Australia's former Governors 
who does not forget us. On a number of occasions since he 
left Melbourne, Lord Hopetoun has made— which isn't quite 
the same thing as found— opportunities for showing his friend- 
liness towards the community over which he formerly pre- 
sided, and over which we are all glad to know he will preside 
again in the new capacity of Governor-General of Australasia. 
lu the heart of South Africa Victorians heiird from him. 
The following letter explains itself :— *' Dear Colonel Hoad,— 
I am sending you some tobacco for ray Victorian friends 
who are so nobly fighting the Empire's battles witli 
3'ou in South Africa. I hope your men will find it to 
their taste. I beg you will convey my best regards to your 
officers and men, and tell them how proud the ex-Governor 
of Victoria is of them. With best wishes, yours sincerely, 
Hopetoun." This is dated 28th December, from Hopetoun 
House, and when it was received the Earl's gift was 
on its way from Cape Town. Now. our men were, 
for the most part, well enough off to be able to ordin- 
arily buy their own tobacco, but that does not in the least 
detract from Lord Hopetoun's Isindness, nor from our citizen 
soldiers' full appreciation of it. Apropos of his Lordship's 
wish that the men would " find it to their taste," let me say 
that the man who loves his pipe found it hard to satisfy him- 
self on " Boer " tobac^co, often the only Icind procurable in 
South Africa. 



(niArXER XXV. 
Queensland to the Fore— The Batile at Sunnysides. 

We had reached the end of the third week spent by the 
Anstralian Regiment between the kopjes at Enslin. Save 
that the Christmas holidays came in it, the week was much 
the same as others. Extensive patrolling by the Mounted 
Rifles, the occupancy of the outposts by day and night, stand- 
ing to arms at half -past three in the morning, and so on. But 
no fighting; In the latter respect we were, indeed, no worse 
ott than the bulk of the British troops in the country. It was 
stiil a general mark-time, except that here and there a 
flidrmish took place. 

To keep a camp in a thorouglily sanitary condition is not 
only important, but involves the exercise of a great amount of 
y|£^nce on the part of oflScers and the application of rigid 
rules. On this score there w^s no room for reproach, and 
what may be called the sanitary discipline was strict. A 
good share of the fatigue Avork was undei'taken with a view 
of keying the men in the best of health. 
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The situatiou at Modder River had uudergouo uo material 
chauge. Our troops were camped in their old position, on the 
north side of the stream, and the enemy lay snug and sure 
(of himself) in the kopjes and behind the trenches which (H>n- 
Htituted the position at Magersfontein. On the morning of 
Boxing Day, instead of the customary light artillery saluta- 
tion, the British opened fire with the big naval gun, and the 
l)th and 12th lianeers. with some infantry, went out to recon- 
noiti-o the position. This drew the Boer fire, and disclosed 
the disposition of the enemy's artillery, which It was Important 
to know. The only blood shed In the proceedings was that 
of three horses. 'Hh* reconnaissance had a curious seque). 
The Boers regarded It as a preliminary to a night attack, and 
made ready for business. A few shells wen- fired early in 
'lie evening, but, after dark, so pronounced was the enemy's 
nervousness, that he put in twenty minutes blazing away 
with rifles and machine guns at— nothing. The idea that the 
British were creeping up in the dark had thoroughly alarmed 
liim, and It Is reckoned that he expended over 100,000 rounds 
of ammunition. The most advanced British postis were quite 
(mtsiide the range of this fire, and our men were quietly and 
leisurely celebrating Boxing Night. The Boers had falsely, 
but perhaps not unnaturally, alarmed themselves. Their dis- 
like to a night attack, such as might possibly bring the 
))ayonet Into play, was Ineradicable. 

Queensland was the first Australian colony to yield tribute 
In human life to the gi-eat Imperial cause which called so many 
of our citizen soldiers from their homes and peaceful occupa- 
tions under the Southern Cross. Whil^ our Mounted Rifles 
were cruising about looking for Dutch rebels on New Year's 
Day, the Queenslanders were fighting. And a very good 
account they gave of themselves. 

On the 3rd January I came down to Belmont, where tlie 
Queenslanders were stationed, and from which about two 
Iiundred of them marched on New Year's Eve. They formed 
part of a force four hundred strong, chiefly Canadians, but 
including two field guns. The purpose was to discover and 
destroy a Boer laager In a position known as Sunnysldee 
Kopjes, about thirty mlle« north-west of Belmont, therefore 
within British territory. A forced march of twenty-two miles 
on Sunday was the first stage, and precautions were taken by 
Colonel Pilcher, the commanding oflicer, against what It is 
feared has happened too often before — Kafl3rs running In front 
of the British and warning the Boers. No one was allowed to 
leave the farms en route, and a body of Boers, about 180 
strong, was fairly sui*prised. They quickly got Into fighting 
form, however, and were not easily displaced from a strong 
position. 
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Colonel Ricardo crmmanded the Queenslanders, and took 
pai't in the majiu attack, and all the Queensland ofllcers at 
Belmont, with the exception of Lieutenant Glasgow, left iu 
charge of a small camp, were engaged. 

Lieutenant Adie, of Queensland, waa one of the first under 
fire, and the first to fall, shot through the fleshy part of the 
stomach, but not mortally. He, with a patrol of four men, 
stumbled upon and drew the fire of a score of the enemy, and 
three of the party fell. Immediately afterwards artillery got 
to work, and for some time shelled the position. In the 
infantry attack which followed the Queensland rifiemen bore 
a leading part, and behaved splendidly under fire, taking the 
fullest advantage of cover, yet maintaining a steady and per- 
sistent advance, which speedily impressed the enemy with 
the fact that to stay much longer would be to wait for Aus- 
tiulian bayonets. 

The Boer fire was i^pid and continuous, and yet it did little 
harm, so skilfully was the advance managed. After a two 
hours' conflict, at 3 o'clock iu the aftcrnoou the enemy ran 
up the white flag, and our troops occupied tlie position. The 
enemy had cleared out, leaving their tents, waggons, equip- 
ment, and forage behind. They did not. however, all get 
away, forty-two being made prisoners. Not unwilling 
prisoners most of them, 1 fancy. 

The Queensland loss was Private Victor Jones, killed, and 
Lieutenant Adie. dangerously wounded, while two others were 
slightly wounded. Poor Jones has the melancholy distinction 
of being the first Australian citizen soldier killed in the war. 
The men of Adie's patrol were Privates Herman, Butler, Rose. 
and Victor Jones, of Rockhamptun. They rounded the point 
of a kopje, and saw four Boers retiring. The Queenslanders 
dismounted, and Adie called upon the quartette to surrender. 
At that moment ten more of the enemy appeared, descending 
the kopje, and Adie opened fire. The reply was a smart vol- 
ley, and down went Adie and Jones, the latter with a bullet 
through his heait, dying instantly. Both men's horses were 
killed. 

Rose and Herman got away under fire, but seeing Adie 
eovei"ed with blood, Rose returned, caught Butler's horse, and 
brought it to the wounded officer. Adie staggered to his feet, 
and managed to mount, but, unhappily, the bit had come out 
of its mouth, and the animal bolted. Adie had but one ser- 
viceable arm, and held on for a time. Then, faint from loss of 
blood, he fell from the liorse in a state of semi-unconsciouness. 
He soon partially recovered, and, assisted by Herman, got 
to the ambulance, wliere Dr. Dodds took charge of him. Rose 
had stayed to give Butler a mount behind him, but, before 
Butler could avail himself of it, a bullet passed through Rose's 
thigh, and liis horse was shot dead. Butler and Rose made 
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tlio Ik^I of tlu'ir way iu on ftn^i, ciie Houud uiau teuderly aidiug 
bis wouuded comrade. Tbo iueideut demonfltrated the 
splendid fashion in which the menibera of the patrol stuck to 
their officer and each other iu a time of deadly peril. 

For a time the officer was despaired of. but be recovered. 
Adie-was the second QueensUiud officer wouuded, for Oaptain 
Byron was hit at Modder Kiver. Ttie Boers left six men dead 
on tbc held, and about a dozen wouudtnl, but they admitted a 
loss of 14 killed. Seven wounde<i Bot^rs were attended to by 
the British, and it is believed that 20 more were wounded. 
The laager was completely broken up, and a mischieyoQg 
commando (under Commandant Maritz) dispersed. 

I have used the word Boers to describe the enemy. Not 
without a degree of propriety, but it should be underetood 
that the laager was occupied almost exclusively by rebel 
Dutchmen, citizens, tliat is, of Cape Colony. 

The little town of Douglas, close by the scene of the fight, 
had for months been terrorised by this assemblage of the 
enemy. The residents wc^lcomed the relief afforded by 
Colou'.'l Pilclier's column, and particularly welcomed the rations 
brought l)y the generous colonials, for the Boers had com- 
mandeered so extensively that Douglas folks were starying. 
Canadians and Queenslanders are mutually proud of the oppor- 
tunity affoixled them on the first day of the year to come 
unde^ flre for the first time shoulder t(. shoulder. All the 
criticisms I have heard on the Queenslanders are in the highest 
degree favourable, and you have only to look at the men to 
realise that it could hardly be otherwise. 

Under a shower of bullets they chatted and laughed and 
chaffed each other in the coolest fashion, and greatly sur- 
prised experienced Imperial officers dealing with *' green " 
troops. 

Tlie British commander fouml it nect\*sary to order the 
inliabitants to leave Douglas, and gave them escort into Bel- 
m<mt. The women and children were kindly assisted by the 
Canadians, and here and there a givat s<jldier was seen carry- 
ing a baby for a wearied mother. The refugees were treated 
witli every consideration, and made as comfortable as pos- 
sible ; wliile the names of the disloyal farmers and others 
wem carefully collecte<l for use on the day of reckoning. 
There is little doubt tliat those of the enemy who got away 
found a refuge in the laager nearer Enslin which was recon- 
noitred by Captain MT.eish on New Year's Day. 

During my stay at Belmont I revisited Thomas's Fai'm, 
and spent a couple of hours with the British-Dutch family. 
The numerous Scripture texts on the walls, some in English, 
others in Dutch, testified to the ruling sentiment — one intensely 
religious. Old Testament teaching rather than the new 
appears to dominate the Dutch farmers hereabout, and they 
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are always quite sure that the Lord is on their side. Indeed, 
in the Boer laagers, devotional services are held twice a day, 
and the parson is an important and influential man. It is 
largely owing to him that the war is prolonged. One of our 
stout-hearted Presbyterian chaplains, who, at a recent burial, 
met the Dopper minister, had an argument about spiritual 
matters with him, and wound up by saying, " Your people 
have commandeered men and goods most freely. Please 
forgive me if I am rude i-n saying that you seem to think you 
have also commandeered the Almighty." Picturesquely put 
if you will, but, in my opinion, absolutely true. 

At Belmont I had an interesting chat with a Canadian 
volunteer, who, like most of his comrades, is fretful under 
enforced delay in the accomplishment of the business which 
has brought us all to Africa. For the Canadians, like the Aus- 
tralians, were anxious to get on. In capacity for sitting down 
quietly to long waits our comrades from tlie British Isles 
beat us easily. Perhaps it is just as well they should. How 
far our impatience was OAving to the ** unfledged valour of 
inexperience," as Lytton calls it, and how far to variety of 
temi)erament, you are as well able to judge as I. My Cana- 
dian friend was enthusiastic about the American sentiment 
towards Great Britain. " Before the Cuban war," he said, 
" the United States people seemed to Ijave a spite against 
us. That is all gone, and hundreds of them wanted to serve 
with us ; but our Colonel got more Canadians offering than 
he could take. When we came here with our pockets full 
of dollars, and found that we couldn't pass them, it seemed as 
though you had a spite against us," he added, with a smile ; 
"but, of course, we know you hadn't." 

I learnt that some of the Canadians had been exploited 
by the Cape money changers. Dollars are inconvenient when 
the currency of the counti-y consists of sovereigns, half-crowns, 
and shillings. I had a talk, too, with Colonel Otter, who is 
in charge of the Canadians, and is a first cousin of the ofllcer 
commanding the Victorian Rangers. " We have never met," 
said the Canadian, who is a younger-looking man than the 
god-father of the Melbourne Scottish Regiment, but not unlike 
him in face, figure, and manner. 
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CHAPTKK XXVI. 

FiusT Invasion of the Fbee State— A Reconnaissance— 
N'icTORiAN Mounted Rifles Lead— The Camp Alarmed. 

CapUiln .1. M. Bruolu' left the Guards, aud became attaxrbed 
to our regiment at tln> New Year. He was soon afterwards 
apimiuteil to the position of Quartermaster, vice Lieutenant 
Peudlebury, who had been doing Quartennaster's duty, in 
addition to mucli company worli, and ]iaving a far too busy 
time for any one man. Ration train.) usually came in the 
wee small lioura, and a Quartenuaster liad to be a man who 
knows how to use his wits at two o'clock in the morning— 
almost as difficult us the exercise of tw«) o'ckK'k in the morn- 
ing courage. Lieutenant M'lneruey had been working under 
disadvantages with a coniimny spai^sely officered, and wel- 
comed the icliet to his chief subaltern which the change 
afforded. In tlie general orders appeared the following well- 
deeerved compliment :— ** The commanding officer desires to 
express his entire satisfaction with the manner in which the 
duties of Quartermaster have been carried out by Lieutenant 
Pendlebury." 

On Saturday, the tJth, we once more got on to the fringe of a 
fight, but without getting into it. A few of the Rimington 
Guides— known as the *' tigers," because of the cat-skins they 
wear round their hats— were with us there. They went out 
patrolling in the direction of the Free State, and came upon 
sixty Boers, one of whom they shot before—" skedaddling." 
This was thirteen miles from our camp, and there was an 
intense desire on the part of the Australians to carry the 
investigation, aud possibly the shooting, a bit further, but the 
powers that were forbade. 

On Saturday night we had a rather elaborate concert. The 
Highlanders and each of the Au9ti*alian units sent their best 
show men, and the programme was amazingly good. Sergeant- 
Bugler Gleeman, the South Australian violinist, charmed a 
lai'ge company by his wonderful playing, and I never saw such 
magnificent club-swinging as was displayed by a Gordon 
Highlander, We had, too, plenty of comicalities, and some 
Scotch dances with names wliich I did not chance to catch. 
They take some catching. The mere Anglo-Saxon ear seems 
to be poorly adapted for sucli a pun)()pe. The concert was 
iield on the slope of a kopje, at the foot of wliich a stage, 
improvised out of a buck-waggon, was brilliantly lighted with 
candle lanterns borrowed from the tents. Oh ! we did the 
thing in style, even though a splutterinj? candle occasionally 
went out, and the great, stout-lunged Gordon sergeant who 
acted as chairman had occasionally to promote, with a bit 
of stick, the activity of the footlights. We were on the 
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outskirts of the camp, and an officer next to me somewhat 
spoilt my evening by early pointing out what a splendid, well- 
lighted mark we w^ere for a Boer shell. Bu% the profound 
peace which the Australian Regiment has established at 
Enslin wasnH mitigated— shall I say ?— by the letting off of 
so much as a Chinese cracker. This was, for the time, the 
most peaceful retreat of full-blooded warriors that the exi- 
gencies of war ever created in the history of Africa. 

Tuesday and Wednesday, the 9tli and 10th January, were 
for some of us two highly exciting yet absolutely bloodless 
days. It would almost seem, indeed, that the Boers enter- 
tained a particular dread of the Australian Regiment, for the 
way in which they kept clear of it. or any of its parts, became 
a subject of jest amongst us. Forth our men went, time 
and again, seeking, nay, begging, for an interview, and filled 
with great expectations of feats of arms. But their rifles 
were never used. The enemy, coy to a fault, resolutely 
declined to wait for them. We heard, mayhap, that he was 
there — i.e., at the place where we sought him — on the previous 
day, or a few hours before our arrival. Occasionally, too, 
we caught furtive glimpses of his back, just before he per- 
formed his favourite disappearing trick, and the earth swal- 
lowed him up. Only on New Year's Day did we actually 
find him in any force, and he was just a bit strong, and we 
had been forbidden to attack. So the bullet music was still 
reserved. Apparently for the baptism of fire, so long looked 
forward to, we had not been sufficiently prepared. 

Major-General Babbington, who commanded the cavalry 
brigade at Modder River, came to Enslin on Monday, 8th 
January, had a conversation with Colonel Hoad and Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel M*Bean, commanding the Gordons, and, it is 
understood, decided upon a plan of proceedings. Just what 
the proceedings were to consist of was kept a profound secret, 
for we had always to take precautions against spies, and the 
small army of Kaffirs who are employed for transport pur- 
poses is not necessarily composed of only trustworthy- men. 
As the reader need not be kept in the doubt and suspense 
which afflict the war correspondent, and cause him to stay up 
all night for fear of missing a big thing, it may at once be 
stated here that what was in view was a reconnaissance into 
the r'ree State— really the first material invasion of the 
enemy's country. Our patrols had examined parts of it often 
enough, and the knowledge they had gained Major-General 
Babbington availed himself of and found useful. Previously 
there had only been small patrols engaged. A reconnaissance 
in force was now proposed. 

During Monday a force from Modder River marched to 
Honevnest Kloof, a few miles north of us. It consisted of 
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about five bundnnl cavalry, ten kuds, and about a bundred 
Englisb mounted infantry. At daybreak on Tuesday this 
force moved 8«uth-west into tbe Free State. Simultaneously 
our company of Victorian Mounted Rifles, under Captain 
M'Leish, moved in a parallel direction from Enslin, and a 
mixed body of Canadians and Queensland Mounted Rifles, with 
several i^uns, went out from Belmont and marched almost due 
east. The total number engafced was about twelve hundred 
men. I accompanied the Victorian Mounted Rifles, whose 
orders were to move in the direction indicated, but as early 
as possible to get touch with the cavalry brigade on our left 

It was *' l)oot and saddle " at half-imst four, and at Ave we 
were well on the road. The morning was cool, and a flne rain 
fell— a rain so penetrating in character that for a part of the 
forenoon we had to wear overcoats. At eight o'clock we gat 
contact with the cavalry patrols, and received a message from 
the General that we were doing well, both as regards forma- 
tion and direction, for we marched as a small and extended 
main body, within a wide .sc'r«'cn of scouts, across veldt so 
open that from the kopjes in front of our camp objects could 
be seen iii>on it with the naked eye for a distance of quite ten 
miles. We passed several of the farms whose owners had 
fled on the outbreak of war, and whose property bad been car- 
ried off in the fashion already described. We passed also 
some kopjes which had to l)e examined with much circumspec- 
tion, and the advance was necessarily slow. 

At eleven o'clock we reached Randam, the name given 
to a finely-built, deserted house— almost a mansion, in fact— by 
the side of which is a magnificent dam of splendid water— ^e 
best I have seen amongst the many in that country. At this 
point we got a view of the cavalry brigade in its full strength, 
and bearing to the right So much did it bear in that direc- 
tion that it was soon directly in our rear, and, for the rest of 
the day the Victorian Mounted Rifles, which had really been 
a little ahead all the time, led the first invasion in this cam- 
paign of the Orange Free State. A distinguished honour, 
which all ranks fully appreciated. 

A mile beyond we received the General's order to halt, and 
there was a couple of hours' waiting, during which nosebags 
were put on the horses, and such stores as our haversacks 
contained used for the invigoration of the inner man— who had 
started on a somewhat scant breakfast. At this period specu- 
lation was rife as to what great things the General was going 
to do. Had he received information that the Boers were 
in laager somewhere amongst the hills to the south or the 
east? Had the morning movement been a mere feint, and 
must we now be prepared for a dasli at .Tac()l)sdal, within 
three hours* easy riding ? We were finding our own answers 
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to these questions, when a report came from an advanced 
IMirty, under Lieutenant Thorn, that some Boers were seen 
on a hill about three miles in front. The brigade had reached 
Randam, and halted there. Captain M'Leish and Lieutenant 
Roberts (the latter having acquired an especially good know- 
ledge of the country) were in consultation with the General. 
M'Leish at once suggested that he should be permitted to 
adyafice and examine the kopjes. The General assented, and 
the rest of our day's work was fixed and determined. 

It was a heavy, arduous, and might have been perilous 
work, but presenting few difficulties to such men as ours, and 
It was admirably done by all concerned. I should have said 
earlier that, in order to make up for ten Victorians, under 
Sergeant- Geary, then at Graspan, Corporal Noblett, of South 
Aiistralia, and four Westralians were mounted for the day, 
and worked satisfactorily with our men. The Corporal, with 
a small scouting party, saw at one time twenty dismounted 
men on a distant hill. Private Atkinson pursued a horseman at 
another stage, and there were other reports of the Boers being 
In twos and threes at various points, I believe that in some 
Instances the men seen were Kaffirs, for we came upon a num- 
ber of them at a farm tho Boer owner of which had cleared 
out, leaving his native herdsmen to look after the horses and 
cattle. The Kaffirs declared that a Boer patrol from Jacobs- 
dal had visited them at noon, had, from a kopje, watched the 
approach of the cavalry brigade, and had then made off round 
a natural screen of kopjes, no doubt to report the British 
doings. This was probably true, although Kaffir stories are 
not always like proofs of Holy Writ. In any ease, the mosr 
careful search, pushed far into the midst of the kopjes, and 
only relinquished when night was closing in, failed to discover 
the enemy in positions which he had been said to occupy. 
Some cattle kraals (hand-piled stone wall enclosures) on a hill- 
Bide suggested recent occupation, but were not positive proof 
of it, and the country, so far as we had penetrated, was 
reported clear. 

Searching the kopjes meant in some instances climbing the 
precipitous sides and patrolling the undulating surface on the 
top, therefore the work entailed considerable effort, and 
proved the mettle of our horses. General Babbington was 
delighted with the Victorians, and said so. "They're a fine 
lot of men, and they know how to find their way across the 
country," he remarked to Captain M'Leish ; " I wish I had 
three or four hundred of you." As I personally witnessed 
the whole of the work in detail, if, indeed, I did not take part 
In it, I am in a position to say that the compliment was well 
deserved. Particularly good service was given on three or 
four occasions by Corporal Mawley's group, consisting of him- 
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»t»lf and rrivatis Atkins«»ii. (tiffonl. ami \rLt»au, all (lipps- 
laQilei'8, the last-uanied iM-iiii^ a mm of the Premier of Vic- 
toria. So far had the four lujeu carried by their spirit of 
euten^rise that at one staK^ we thought we had lost them. 
But they are not the Hort of men to get lost in such country 
as thi^. A Hin)iugton (lUide and three of our men got 
separated from us for the night, and remained with Uie 
4*avalr3'. Hut Australian hushnien generally foimd the going 
a jfood deal easier than some to which they have been Accus- 
tomed at home. We got back towards Randam pretty tired, 
but by no means done up. The cavalry brigade remained 
at Randam— in fact, it had not come any further— for the 
night, and we rode back to our own camp at Enslin, with 
orders to return first thing in the morning. 

Some of tlie Belmont force surprised a small i)arty of the 
enemy who were Just sitting down to dinner at the farm of a 
Boer commandant, named LublH». The enemy escai)ed, but not 
the dinner. Our patrol took charge of that, and ate it while 
It was hot. subsequently expressing the highest admiration oi 
Boer cooking. it was a little ungrateful, perhaps, that the 
house which afforded such good cheer should forthwith have 
l>een destroyed by a charge of gun cotton. That is the kind of 
thing that happens in the dread conditions established by a 
state of war. 

The incidents of the day included one which might have been 
tragic. Colonel Pilcher, in charge of the Belmont force, got 
a view of the Mounted Rifles while the latter were busy 
examining the kopjes, and concluded that they were Boera. 
He put his colunm in order of battle, and advanced to the 
attack. Fortunately, we had seen one of the Queensland 
patrols. Corporal Noblett and Lance-Corporal Bidstrup had 
been sent over to get touch, and report who we were. They 
appear to have arrived just In time. ** You can consider your- 
self very lucky that you did not get a shell into you,** said 
Colonel Pilcher. ** We sighted you some time ago, and took 
you for Boers, and have been following you up. It is all the 
fault of those hats of yours. They may look very nice, but 
they're a mistake here. We were confused a few days ago 
in a similar way, because the Queenslanders wear them. 
You'll have to get helmets. But for the rifles you carry T 
would doubt your word that j^ou are not Boers." Thus did 
the gallant and plainly disappointed Colonel muchly impress 
the astonished Australian corporals. Not a customary way 
of doing things, but perhaps Pilcher was right about the hats. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Ricardo, in charge of the Queenslanders, 
afterwards told me that the danger of the Belmont force firing 
upon ours was real. " The guns were loaded,** he said—" in 
fact, they remain loaded, and, I am told, will have to be fired 
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off before the charge can be got rid of. Your fellows had a 
most narrow escape." Judging from other remarks Ricardo 
made, I should not be surprised to know that those whom our 
patrol saw on the kopjes and took to be Boers were actually 
Queenslanders, for it is claimed that they had been in the 
vicinity of the suspected hills before we reached them. While 
I do not put it as a fact, I do not hesitate to present it as a 
probability that at one period during the reconnaissance Vic- 
torians and Queenslanders were dodging each other. A piece 
of military comedy which might easily have been converted 
into a tragedy. 

While we were out on Tuesday a composite company of 
infantry, about 130 strong, with a Maxim gun, marched 
towards Graspan, and took up a position on a kopje, whence 
Boers retiring our way might have been ambushed. No Boers 
came, and the company, which Avas forced to lie down behind 
(and upon) hot stones, dozed the day away, the utmost vigil- 
ance of the look-out men failing to find an enemy. Major 
(then Captain) Cameron, of Tasmania, was in command, and 
impressed everybody by his fine soldierly qualities, which 
Include coolness, firmness, and a repose of manner which some 
of our colonial military celebrities haven't yet had time to 
cultivate. The principal oflficers with him were Captains 
Legge (N.S.W.) and M'Inerney (Victoria). 

During the day, too, the camp had an alarm and turn out. 
A report had come from Modder River that the Boers had 
emerged from Jacobsdal in considerable force, and were mov- 
ing towards Enslin witli a A'iew of cutting off the cavah'j' 
brigade. The statement was inaccurate, but it livened things 
up immensely nt Enslin cami). Everybody turned out and 
stood to arms in chosen positions for three hours. All who 
could ride got on to the horses available, and Captain Salmon, 
the Mounted Rifles oflficer in camp, had a marvellous mixed 
command, which even included a few Lancers and Army Ser- 
vice Coips men wlio happened to l>e there. He had also 
a Maxim gun on a galloping carriage, and the mules were 
inspanned to a number of buck waggons, so that a new sort 
of mounted infantry might be provided if it became necessary 
to convey companies smartly to a strategic point. Colonel 
Hoad's dispositions were made to protect the cavalry's pos- 
sible retirement, and also hold our camp. Eor the first time 
In history Australian Infantry and Gordon Highlanders alter- 
nated at different points as fighting lines and supports. It 
turned out that the Boer force which left Jacobsdal had moved 
rather towards the front than towards the rear of the cavalry ; 
therefore, at Enslin. it was tlie s^ime old story— no foe. 

The Mounted Rifles were ordered to rejoin General Bab- 
bington at Randam on Wednesday morning. They started 
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before six o'clock. En route the country was carefully 
patrolled, so that when we touched the cavalry outposts— for 
again I rode with the Mounted Rifles— we were able to report 
that the district between Randam and the railway line at 
Enslin was clear. Our company was ordered, in the first 
instance, to follow the brigade, but ultimately acted as part 
of the escort to the guns, and the whole force fell back on 
Enslin. This we reacliod early in the afternoon, and went 
to our lines. The cavalry brigade crossed the railway line, 
and bivouacked for the night opposite to our camp. 

Prior to the brigade marching in, a couple of deserted houses 
rn route were fired. For what reason, and with what pur- 
I>ose in view, I do not know. As the walls were of stone, the 
flre could only gut the buildings, and hardly affect their 
strategic value. One of the places set on fire is known as 
Karre Laagte, a first-class residence, comprising four separ- 
ate buildings, one, apparently, a schoolroom. Standing at 
tlie northern point of a long, rocky kopje, Karre Laagte is a 
splendid artillery position, and the buildings make complete 
a natural fortress, commanding miles of plain all round. The 
Boers had evidently used the place earlier in the war, for 
medical supplies and articles of military gear were found in 
it. There was an organ in the principal apartment, and the 
debris of good furniture and appointments throughout. All 
were condemned to the fiames, but the walls stand, and Karre 
Laagte as a strategic position is as good as ever. By the 
way, the place is said to belong to a son of the Boer com- 
mandant, Lubbe, but whether that fact is to be taken as an 
explanation of the burning I am not prepared to say. No, I 
do not pretend to understand this fire-stick business, and, 90 
far, it has not been satisfactorily explained. 

A simultaneous demonstration, I have since learned, was 
made by a force under the command of Major Byrne, and 
got within four miles of Jacobsdal, but it did not do any 
fighting. Presumably it obtained some of the much-needed 
information as to what was actually the situation at the border 
town. There was no subject upon which there were so many 
and varied nimours as to the number of Boers available, and 
the character of the arrangements made for the defence of 
Jacobsdal— up to this time carefully avoided by British troops. 

What did the rest of the reconnaissance amount to ? Little 
or nothing that I could discover more than what our Mounted 
Rifies might have done alone and unaided. It is true that 
officers with the cavalry brigade made maps of the country, 
but the purpose achieved by demonstrating, in such large 
numbers, a very modest distance eastward, I have not 
fathomed. From the time it left Honeyneist Kloof till it 
arrived at Enslin the cavalry brigade traversed about twenty- 
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two miles. Two days* work that ; and the brigade rested. 
The Victorian Mounted Rifles covered quite sixty miles 
within the same period. In General Tulloch's time there was 
issued in Victoria a military pamphlet, entitled *' How to Beat 
the Boers." Some day, if I am spared to do the work, 
I shall have a book of my own which ought to flourish 
under the title, " How to Avoid the Boers f but I must leave 
the rest of the prospectus of that monumental work for some 
other occasion. Let me here quote the words of General 
Babbington, in a memo, to Colonel Hoad, duly put in orders :— 
" I would like to tell you," writes the General, " how pleased 
I was with the men of the Victorian Mounted Rifles that were 
out with me. I hope you will convey this to their immediate 
commanding ofiicer and men, and I wish you were all up at 
Modder River." 

What war means to a people one is brought acutely to 
realise after a couple of days' experience amongst the deserted 
homes on the border of the Free State. At each of the farms 
there is a garden. The vines were bearing plentifully, 
and in some cases the crops were ripe. As I saw parties of 
fioldiers regaling themselves during a fearfully hot afternoon, 
I wondered whether those who planted the vines ever remotely 
thought how the fruit of their labour would be gathered and 
applied. Then the orders were to drive in all the horses 
and cattle. This our men did, the stock being placed in a 
kraal at Randam. Kaffir herdsmen protested most vocifer- 
ously, and even claimed to be the owners, but these . claims 
had to be made good in a higher quarter. Captain M'Leish 
had a hard task at the only occupied farm in the district, the 
owner being a Dutch farmer who came from Cape Colony so 
late as July, 1899. Our men had rounded up the horses and 
mules, and the stalwart house-father made sturdy protest 
against the annexation of his property. Well up in years, and 
unable to speak a word of English, he stated his case and 
his rights without so much as a whimper either in tone or 
manner — stated them as one who knew what he was entitled 
to, and expected, not favours, but justice. But there in front 
of their home, watching it all, and filled with profound dread 
of our soldiers, were tlie women of the household— mother 
and daughters. Their tears fell fast, and they wrung their 
hands in pitiful anguish, I was more deeply glad than I can 
express in words when M'Leish decided, as the result of his 
inquiries, that he could leave the stock in the old farmer's 
possession, pending the decision of the General commanding. 
Then the captain turned his horse, and rode quickly away, 
murmuring at the only class of duty which ruflaes the temper 
of an exceptionally fine man. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

Suggestion of Mounted Work— An Imaginative Guide- 
Grim Discovery on the Veldt— Misused Horses— Kuined 
Homes. 

So marked had been the impression on the minds of the 
military authorities that mounted rilles were the troops 
specially wanted, that a suggestion. understoo<l to come from 
General Babbington, was made to put the whole of our regi- 
ment on horseback. A parade was held, and volunteers 
called for. That is to say, men were asked to intimate if they 
were prepared to servo mounted in the event of horses being 
procured. The response was highly satisfactory, no fewer than 
450 out of the 580 infantry in camp intimating willingness to 
change their condition. 

Colonel Hoad and Captain M'l^eish then visited Modder 
River, there to consult with General l^ord Methuen on the 
subject, and, a8 before they got away the 450 willing ones 
had recruited a good many more, Hoad considered that he 
was justirted in offering the whole regiment. This he told 
the men on the first parade held after his return. Few of 
our men were without equestrian experience of some sort. 
Yet it is true that some had never l>een on horses in their lives, 
but they were quite willing to tackle the new work when it 
was intimated that they could thus give better service. 

Disintegration was foreseen if the mounting took place, as 
companies would be sent hither and thither, and the regiment's 
repi-esentative federal character affected. That, of course, 
was not necessarily a prime consideration. Colonel Hoad 
had been assured that the regiment would be preserved, even 
if tlie i)arts were scatteivd, and that he would continue to hold 
his command. He Had declined an offer to become second 
in command of a mounted infantry regiment, and looked for- 
ward to some brigade post should the Australian Regiment 
become part of a brigade, for, as a full Colonel, he was rather 
too senior a man for his regimental billet. 

From time to time I have spoken of the Rimington Guides, 
and praised their prowess and their work. The men of this 
corps are supposed to possess a special knowledge of the 
country, and many speak, besides English, Cape Dutch, and 
several varieties of Kaffir. The Guides are invaluable as inter- 
preters, but experience of them has shown me that they 
are not all acquainted with this part of South Africa, nor 
necessarily experts in the art of getting back to the base after 
a day's, not to speak of a night's, excursion through country 
which they traverse for the first time. 

Then their caution, which I for the first few weeks admired, 
tends to be a bit overdone. They have helped to teach our 
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mounted riflemeu to be careful iu approachiug positions where 
an enemy may be posted, and I don't think that this will make 
Australians timorous. But unquestionably there are timorous 
Rimington Guides. 

One of them got into the guard tent at Enslin. With two 
comrades he had been sent out for a sick hoi"se which a 
cavalryman had to abandon on the veldt during the recon- 
naissance of the 9th and 10th. He got separated from his 
comrades at a point where they entered a deserted house, 
and something scai*ed him. He turned back, and ix)de full 
tear into camp, where he rei>orted, or, it may be, only sug- 
gested, that his companions had been surrounded and cap- 
tured by a party of Boers. The supposed captors had quite 
eight miles start for Jacobsdal, but two patrols of mounted 
rifles were sent out in different directions, in the hope of get- 
ting in contact with them. One patrol met the two thought- 
to-be-captive Guides coming in. They had seen no Boers. 
The other patix>l rode about thirty miles before getting back 
to camp about ten o'clock at night. At a time when special 
care was being taken to conserve the powei*s of the horses, the 
supreme imix>rtance of doing so being now realised, an inci- 
dent of that kind was easily provocative of a commanding 
officer's anger. That very imaginative Guide did not do duty 
with us any more. 

While Lieutenant Thorn was out in search of the mythical 
Boers he visited Badenhorst, the house where the capture 
was said to have taken place, and found, he avers, traces of 
comparatively recent occupation. Thi*? being his justifica- 
tion, he removed some bales of wool and furniture from the 
building, and, following the example of General Babbing- 
ton, set fire to it. A pi-oceeding this which the camp com- 
mandant (Colonel M'Bean) approved. 

While Thorn was returning he made a ghastly discovery. 
Lying on his back, and stretched at full length on the veldt, 
was the corpse of a British soldier. The place was part of 
the field upon which, in November last, had been fought the 
battle of Graspan. Here, it at first seemed, was one of those 
who had been classed as " missing " — that is to say. here, 
garbed as a soldier, lay the sun-shrivelled remains of one who 
had been. And the hot air was poisoned for yards around by 
the nauseating smell of a decaying human body. 

A hasty investigation failed to disclose any identification 
card on the body, but an unfinished letter, dated from Orange 
River, and beginning, " My Dear Sister,*' gave the clue to 
the poor fellow's identity. It was Private R. Kane, of the 
Yorkshire Light Infantry, whose dead body lay exposed on the 
Teldt " I am going to the relief of Kimberley," he wrote, in 
a letter full of affection and domestic pathos, sacred ground 
upon which you and I, dear reader, have no right to enter. 
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In the fight at Graspan he had been shot through the body, 
and met a soldier's death. 

It was dusk when our patrol happened upon the corpse, 
and, as it lay over four miles from camp, just on the border 
of the Free State, the burial had to be deferred till next morn- 
ing. I accompanied the burial party, all mounted rifles, two 
sections mounted as a covering patrol, half a dozen others in 
a waggon. The Rev. Mr. Jeffries, Presbjterian chaplain of the 
Gordons, and Surgeon-Captain Hopkins were also in attend- 
ance. 

The doctor was able to tell us that poor Kane had been 
attended to by the ambulance men, for he had been divested 
of his accoutrements and carefully bandaged. Moreover, as 
the jaws were tied up with a strip of calico, it was evident 
that he had died in the ambulance men's hands, a ballet 
having lodged in his spine. The removal of the identifica- 
tion card showed, too, that the case was not the dreadful one 
of a wounded man overlooked and left to die, but rather that 
of a dead man missed by the burial parties. 

Stalwart Victorian arms, working picks and shovels, sunk 
a grave by the side of the poor relic of humanity, and, with 
the delicate care of a gentle woman tending her child, the fast- 
decaying corpse was lifted into it. The good padre said a 
prayer or two, and the kindly earth closed over all that was 
mortal of the loving brother who went to the relief of Elim- 
berley, who died on the way fighting for Queen and country, 
and for whom, in her far-off English home, the scalding tears 
of a bereaved sister go to swell the volume of the tribute paid 
by the nation's women to the god of war. 

The late Private Kane lies decently buried near the foot of 
Deadman's Kopje, so named by our men because of the nnn)- 
ber of dead Britons and Boers who sleep on and around It, 
amidst the spent cartridges, litter of shrapnel, and broken 
shells. The killed of the battle of Graspan they are, and some 
of the Boers have been accorded but hurried and imperfect 
interment. Indeed, as at Belmont, hands and feet protrude 
through the stones laid loosely on the bodies to save them 
from the carrion birds. Our mounted rifles performed their 
first melancholy task of the kind with a characteristic 
thoroughness, and amidst the stones piled up on the mound 
over his body an evergreen bush now marks a soldier's lonely 
sepulchre. 

News reached us at this stage of a fight at Rensburg, in 
which the New South Wales Lancers lost their first man killed, 
and the greater part of a patrol was captured. The Lancers 
had previously been wonderfully lucky in all their doings. I 
cannot pretend to describe at first hand the Rensburg incident, 
for I was hundreds of miles away when it happened, but I 
have learned that Lieutenant Dowling behaved with great 
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gailantry, and made a tine, although unsuccessful, attempt to 
reeeue Private Bartlett by carrying him off on his horse. The 
animal was killed, and Dowliug, badly wounded, fell into 
the hands of the foe. Bartlett hid in a kopje and got back 
to camp. The Boer ambush is what patrols had to look 
out for. The New Zealanders, too, did some fighting at Rens- 
burg the same week, their casualties being one man killed 
and one wounded. It was pleasing to know that, wherever 
Australians had become engaged with the enemy, their con- 
duct had been such as to win encomiums from the highest 
authorities. 

Ck>lonel Ricardo, of Queensland, with whom I had a chat, 
told me that the horses from his colony, then at Belmont, had 
had a great " doing " since their arrival in the country. Soft 
and unfit after a voyage of forty-four days, they were at 
once put into railway trucks, smd they had been *' going like 
blazes " ever since. Out of two hundred and eighty, Ricardo 
lost fifty, and most of the others were bjidly tucked up. The 
poor brutes were in such a state that the men were viiiiially 
dismounted infantry. Tlie horses were ordered to Wittoputs, 
in the hope that some grass and a few weeks' rest would 
once more put them into working form. That is what comes 
of men who do not understand hoinses having it in their 
power to order them about. 

Why, I hear, on the Ix^st authority, of an oflicer who, in a. 
recent bit of work, went ten miles at a canter without drawing 
rein. His own charger was fi^esh and fit, and he had two 
spare mounts, both of which he rofle out before the day was 
over. Weary and moi-e heavily-laden horses of the rank and 
file followed that man on his ten mile jaunt, and three fell 
dead at the finish. There was not the faintest necessity for 
hurry. Sometimes military exigencies require that horsemen 
shall go for all they are worth. Then no account must be 
taken ot sacrifice. What I complain of is the somewhat fre- 
quent failures of commanding oflicers to, at ordinary times, 
use their equine power with judgment. I should like to s^ 
some of these men fall in for instruction by our Captain 
M'Leish in the art of managing horses. 

Some experiments which were being made with a view 
to the establishment of wireless telegraphic communication 
between Enslin and Modder River were rudely interrupted. 
A lidgh mast, pole upon pole, had been erected, and guyed to 
the ground in a very clever way. It luade you quite dizzy 
to look up to the masthead, and at it, I am told, it was 
intended to place the receiver. But the engineers had 
reckoned without the dust " devil." 

Quite in the course of things it happened along one after- 
noon, its favourite time for paying calls. When it had 
finished with the engineers' work, broken pieces, of what on 
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board ship would be called the top-gallaut mast, were hang- 
ing dismally in the guys half-way down the lower mast 

In that most gusty of gusty countriee you've got to take 
heed how you build, and see that your tent is always weU 
anchored if you want to Iteep it out of the clouds. Engineers 
are always persons of great serenity, and when their mast 
carried away they set about amusing and instructing them- 
selves by flying kites— in this ease literally, for 1 am not 
here dealing in political figuratives. I believe that the object 
in flying the kites was to ascertain something on the subject 
of air pressure, but the wind at Enslin is as wayward as a 
woman, and as easily agitated. It blows anything from a 
sigh to a hurricane at the shortest notice. What the kite- 
flying actually established, beyond what the pressure was at 
the time, I do not know. That is the worst of being 
unscientific. 

We got up one fine morning and found that the engineers 
had a lovely balloon flying right over our camp. It was a 
captive balloon— that is to say. at first it was a captive. 
Before 10 o'clock a small willy-willy, just a baby, looked in 
on its way to Bloemfonteln, and it tooif the balloon with it, 
or, rather, it would have done so had not the bag of gas 
burst after it had ascended about four miles, and made a bit 
of easting. It is a pity that the balloon didn't make the whole 
journey to the sea coast. The Boers might have taken it for 
a sign in the heavens adverse to the war. 

Some hitch appears to have occurred in the signalling 
arrangements betT\'een beleaguered Kiraberley and Modder 
River. Kimberley notified tliat it couhl make out the high 
kopjes at Enslin, therefore endeavoura were made to establish 
communication. It Is noteworthy that the signalling officer 
sent to conduct the operations at Enslin was Lieutenant 
Loch, son of a former Governor, and on(* who, as a lad, was a 
bugler in the Victorian Mounted Rifles. As he whom we 
knew best as Sir Henry has joined the great majority, the 
young Lieutenant is now Lord Loch. 

We were all delighted at the receipt of a cable message 
from Dr. M*Inemey intimating that his brother, commanding 
the Victorian unit, had been promoted. Captain M*Inemey is 
an ofiicer whose efficiency is yoked to his popularity, and runs 
evenly with it. The one makes no sacrifice to the other, and 
both are conspicuous. The learned doctor's cable message 
was closely followed by an official notification, and this dis- 
closed that Lieutenant Salmon (another long overlooked man), 
of the Mounted Rifies, had also obtaJr/ed the captaincy to 
which he was so well entitled. The mounted men lined up to 
hear the announcement, and gave the new captain three hearty 
cheers and a tiger. Both promotions were in the highest 
degree popular. 
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It may be iateresting to some to know how well, com- 
paratively, the men of the several colonies represented stood 
the climate at Bnslin. The experience of four weeks (three 
in the case of the New South Wales Infantry) showed that the 
beet general health had been enjoyed by the Victorian 
Idkmnted Rifles, few of whom were on the sick list, perhaps 
because they were kept too busy to get there. Next in order 
"were the Victorian Infantry and the Weotralians, about equal ; 
then, successively, the South Australian, New South Wales, 
and Tasmanian Infantry, in that order. The Tasmanians 
suffered more than any others. In fact, there were days 
upon which quite half the total number of men returned as 
sick were Tastmanians. They come fix)in the coolest of the 
colonies represented, so perhaps it is natural that they should 
feel most acutely the intense African sun. 

The disposition to pick up articles left by the owners at 
deserted farms was becoming unpleasantly marked. I wrote 
a letter home one evening to the accompaniment of music 
from a harmonium brought in by a party which was supposed 
to be gathering firewood. A variety of household goods came 
In with that harmonium, and I have yet to learn by what 
manner of right the Australians or others thus acquired 
private property. Nor does it much concern me whether 
that property belonged to loyal people, who left their homes 
in fear of the Boers, or to Boers themselves. 

I am glad to say that Colonel Hoad liolds precisely similar 
views. He took the necessary action, and subsequently no 
goods were admitted to the camp save those which thei'e 
was every reason to believe had l>een honestly purchased. 

Every day's experience helped tlie more to impress an 
observer with the pathetic effects of war upon what may be 
caUed the domesticity of that district. Abandoned homes 
on all sides, the rooms left neat and tidy, the beds made, 
the table equipage on the sideboard, pictures on the walls, 
family portraits flanking the clock on the mantelpiece, the 
family Bible on the best room tjible, the letters and business 
documents of the house-father in his writing-desk. All evi- 
dence of rudely and suddenly broken ties, of a hurried dei)ar- 
ture from the peaceful and old-established home, where chil- 
dren were born and reai-ed, and where, maybe, blushing 
brides were given to the life-long care of newly-made hus- 
bands. Oh, those ruined and broken homes ! The grave of 
many a household was the great South African war. 

Colonel Hoad, and Captains M*Leish, Lascelles and Bruche 
sp^it an afternoon trying the effect of lifle shots on the ant- 
hills which are so common all over the veldt. Built in the 
winter time by a small black ant, these hills rise to the height 
of from two to three feet, and have a mean diameter almost 
as great. They are masses of small cells compacted together 
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iu a marvellous way, and when (lrie<l by the winter 8un fur- 
nish inviting bits of cover for troops under tire in tlie open. 
The tests showed tliat a rifle bullet tired at from tifty to sixty 
yards did not penetrate much more than half through an ant- 
hill of the size I have mentioned. While these hills are not 
officially recommended as safe cover, I know wlmt I shonlA 
do, fautc de miciix, if I liapi)en(Hl to get under fire in the 
vicinity of one of them. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 
A Day at Moddeb Uiver— Lord Methuen— The Cobbss- 

PONDENTS' ISIJ^ND. 

We had an exciting day at Modder River on the 16th. For 
long past the only gunnery had consisted of morning and 
evening salutations— a few rounds at generously long range. 
If the Boer happened to be in the humour, he replied with a 
shell or two, which rarely did any harm ; but there were 
days and days together during which the enemy made no 
sign. I came up from Enslin on the 15th, rode around the 
outposts of the British positions during the afternoon, and 
towards sunset got on to the northern front, in order to fee 
what might happen. '*Joe Chamberlain," as one 4.7 naTal 
gun is called, and *' Josephine," as the sailors have dubbed 
the other, were both in action, and a few rounds of shell were 
also fired from the 12-pounders. We all looked eagerly orer 
tlie stretch of veldt which separated us from the line of 
kopjes forming the Magersfontein position, but our reward 
was small— only two rounds from the Boer guns. The smoke 
only, not the missile, was seen. It was war. but it was 
not magnificent. Not a further sign of life was shown on 
the kopjes, and it was difficult to believe that there lay, right 
in front of uh. an enemy powerful enough to say ** Che<^ " to 
a British General. ** Suppose," I suggested to a Renter's 
representative with me, " we ride forward and ask Oronje 
what he really intends." My companion objected on the, to 
him, sufficient ground that he would like to see Bnglimd 
again, and as there was nothing else to do, we rode back 
to quarters and dined. 

Next morning my friend and I are astir shortly after four. 
An hour later we are on the line of the British guns. There 
is really something to see this time, although our visit la a 
<;hance one. It is a fine, calm morning, and perfectly dear. 
From the kopje right before us a long line of tiny smoke 
wreaths, plain when examined through field glasses, shows 
where ihe Boors are starting the fires for their morning 
coffee, and everything is peaceful. But, behold, there la a 
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party of the 12th Lancers out tliis morning, and evidently busi- 
ness is intended. The character of it does not long remain 
In doubt, for the Lancers are ordered to the front, their pleas- 
ant duty being to " draw the enemy's fire." And they draw 
It. At a nice brisk trot these gallant men approached the 
death-charged kopjes, cheerfully, even merrily, nobody hang- 
ing back by as much as half a head. " Boldly they ride, 
and well," their handsome and well-conditioned horses all full 
of the sportive vigour which springs from mere joy of life in 
the beautiful cool hours of the early morning. 

About 1500 yards from the Boer trenches the Lancers coolly 
dismount, and, holding their horses' bridles, quietly seat them- 
selves on the veldt. So much human bait. Will the Boer 
Wte ? The answer comes quickly and trenchantly. The 
enemy has been wondering, probably, what on earth the hand- 
ful of audacious men mean. For they carry no flag of 
trace, and possibly the Dutch officer on duty may suspect a 
species of joint suicide. When the Lancers sit down, how- 
ever, he hesitates no longer. " Crack, crack, crack " come 
the first reports audible to us, and we realise that the famous 
" Pom Pom," as the Vickers-Nordenfeldt is called, has been 
turned on to the Iwld Britishers. Then " Boom, boom, 
boom " comes the louder voices of the Boer artillery as the 
Lancers quietly ride back. Three well-aimed shells fall, one 
Just in front of the retiring horsemen, the second a little to 
the left, and the third close to their rear. No damage Is 
done to either horse or man, for none of the shells burst, and 
the closest of them— that which falls in front— is the signal for 
a sharp rein-back and change of direction as the cavalry 
ride to cover. 

Then it is our turn. Curiously enough, on that morning, 
wbile I, a Victorian, look on and try vainly to get agitated 
by the consciousness of being under fire, a Victorian officer 
opens the ball. A 12-pounder, of which Lieutenant Colquhoun 
Is in charge, sends a message of inquiry towards the Boer 
trenches, and Colquhoun says that it went the whole journey. 
Then other 12-pounders start in. " Joe Chamberlain " speaks 
— " pushfully " as ever— and *' Josephine " spits out spitefully a 
projectile filled with lyddite which hits the ground on the 
side of the kopje, and turns an area of the brown soil into a 
dirty yellow. Half-an-hour of this, with five minutes' 
Intervals l>etween the shells, then a spell of half-an-hour, 
four rounds of shrapnel, and the firing ceases. The Boer, 
who, we learn from the Lancers, had opened with rifles 
before getting his " Pom Pom " and heavier ordnance to work, 
apiMirently hasn't any more ammunition to spare, for he can't 
be persuaded into a rejoinder, and the reign of peace Is tem- 
porarily re-established. 
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In the afteruoi)ii iiioro mM'ious l)iiHino88 wan undertaken. A 
strong reeonnaissjinoe wh8 sent out by I^ord Methuen in a 
north-easterly direction, along the north Imnk of the river, 
and towards a point in the stream known as Brown's drift. 
All arms were represented— artillery, <*avalry, and infantry, 
the greater part of the latter now at Modder River being 
employed. While the men marched, the guns in position at 
the front, now numlwring over forty, opened upon the Boer 
stronghold, and the caunonudiug was the most powerful under- 
taken at that point. Some idea was obtained of what our 
artillery can do when the order is ** Go ahead." For about two 
hours, closing at sundown, the storm raged, and if the British 
shells, which were plainly to be seen bursting on the side 
of the kopjes and over the Boer trenches, didn't kill a lot of 
people, I can only nsHume that the bomb-proof chambers 
which the enemy is credited with building are particularly 
effective. The cannon fire on the Sunday evening before the 
check of Magersfontein was slight In comparison with the pelt- 
ing hurricane of metal by which tiie Boer position was assailed 
on the afternoon of the 16th February. The enemy, for 
long, remained quiet, vouchsafing no answer, but when 
the infantry changed front to their left and deployed 
in the face of the position, it was apparently recognised 
that something ought to be done. The Boer would have 
regarded it as doing violence to the •* slimness " on which 
he prides himself had he started his rifles on the infantry 
at unprofitably long range. He just let the soldiers 
come on and deliver their long-distance volleys without 
incurring any more trouble than Avas involved in reinforc- 
ing his fighting line. This he did smartly and successfully. 
Meanwhile, just to show that he wasn't sulky, he let fly some 
shells— five in all— at our field artillei-y, without, however, so 
much as knocking a speck of the blinding red dust off a bat- 
tery horse's tail. Our balloon had a narrow escape. It was 
on the ground, and quite out of action, but still filled, and 
ready for use if required. A Boer shell passed over the ridge 
behind which the great gas-bag was tugging at its cords, and 
fell close alongside of it. If it hadn't been that Boer shells 
rarely burst, and that this was not one of the rare occasions, 
we should have been minus a balloon. As It was, after a tre- 
mendous lot of sound and fury, it is not known whether we 
killed anybody. On our side the pleasant record was " No 
casualties." 

Fully can I confirm Lady Methuen's denials of London 
rumours that her husband was in bad health. I called upon, 
and had a chat with, the General, thus renewing an acquaint- 
ance made in London in '97. Lord Methuen looked remark- 
ably fit and well, and appears to have wholly recovered from 
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the wound in the thigh he received at the battle of Modder 
River. I saw no mark of abatement in the vigour of the 
man who, while in charge of tlie Home District, made the 
busineBS of soldiering in peace time include a liberal amount 
of hard work for oflftcers and men. I have seen him take an 
inspection of the Grenadier Guards before six o'clock in the 
morning, a proceeding involving much earlier rising than the 
average British oflftcer likes— unless, that is, there is a fi]ght 
on. In a tiny room at the hotel, Lord Methuen, sitting in his 
shirt sleeves, plugged away at the daily routine of his 
division, while his aides-de-camp and orderlies awaited his 
orders on the verandah outside. As brisk, genial, and pleas- 
ant as ever, he was at the same time a picture of energy. A 
small party who rode with him to Klockfontein (about seven 
miles down the line), a few evenings ago, would tell you that 
the reputedly sick man was still the hard goer who commanded 
the famous Methuen's Horse. He started off at a smart 
canter, and never drew rein till the journey had been accom- 
plished. Whatever opinions my readers have formed of Lord 
Methuen's ability as a General may be held quite unaffected 
by a consideration that the man was not, at the beginning 
of the year, perfectly fit and well. Indeed, if we had not all 
become acquainted with that ubiquitous and mischievous 
creature, the camp liar, it would be hard to understand how 
the reports denied by Lady Methuen ever got into circulation. 

When I was at Modder River before, at the close of the 
disastrous fight at Magersfontein, the place was dreary in the 
extreme. At the approaches to tlie railway station, and all 
ronnd the hotel, lay wounded men. Everybody was down in 
the dumps, supplies were short, the stores were empty, and if 
you could not get bite or sup for love, you certanlj^ couldn't get 
either for money. It was very different on my later visit. A 
considerable number of troops were collected in a large and 
well-appointed camp ; the bar had been reopened at the 
hotel, although all other parts of the house were in the 
occupation of the military ; the stores were doing a great 
trade, at prices which meant fortunes to somebody ; and 
all were in high spirits. The camp of the Naval Brigade 
was adorned with white stones, with which an outer 
and inner circle was described around each tent, the little 
space between being skilfully made to resemble a bit of flower 
garden. Such merry souls are these Naval men, in their 
khaki suits and khaki-covered straw hats, wherever you 
find them— whether in their camp or at the outposts. The men 
on duty at the latter were living day and night in and around 
trenches beside their guns. So very young and tender-looking 
were some of the middies, whose absence from the attentions 
of the Naval instructors on board the warships their seniors 
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cliafflngly deplored. '* What uo you think of him for a Naval 
cadet ?" an officer aslcs me as he pointed across the mess-room 
table to a slight youngster who was just getting over an attack 
of sun-fever. ** A credit to the British Navy, sir," exclaimed 
the lad himself, before I had time to express an opinion. I 
bowed my complete acquiescence, and openly stated a convic- 
tion that the Navy wa« saved. And, after seeing these adapt- 
able amiThibians, our blue jackets, in the front at Modder 
River, I venture to think that the Navy has as good stuff in 
it to-day as ever it had. 

During the forenoon the examination of a Dutch colonist, 
charged with ti'eason, took place in the office of the provost- 
marshal. The accused, a farmer named Muller, well up 
in yeans, had been similarly charged, and acquitted, on 
a previous occasion. It was said that he had given informa- 
tion to the enemy, and witnesses deposed to a number of sus- 
picious circumstances. A civil magistrate heard the com- 
plaint, although Muller was in military custody, and military 
officers conducted the proceedings. It was to me an interest- 
ing illustration of the civil-cum-military judicial procedure In 
a district governed by martial law. Particularly was I 
impressed by the superabundant fair play given to the 
accused. An officer, who appeared to discharge duties simi- 
lar to those of judge-advocate in a military court, adroitly 
prompted the accused's questioning of witnesses, and 
restrained the man himself when he seemed on the point of 
making incriminating admissions. And, amidst a good deal 
of murmuring outside, the prisoner was once more acquitted. 

Modder River is a Saturday-till-Monday place for residents 
of Kimberley. On my former visit, however, I had scant 
opportunity of ascertaining what the diamond fields ** best 
people" found attractive. Even now, not having seen Kim- 
berley, a comparison is out of the question. Personally, 
I should not like to permanently reside at the settle- 
ment on Modder River, whether in the winter or the 
summer time ; buJ: the place has its advantages. In 
time of peace, they tell me. Glover's Hotel, near the rail- 
way station, is verj' comfortable, and I have had some experi- 
ence of the second hotel, also owned by Glover, which stands 
on what is described as the ** island "—really a curiously- 
shaped peninsula, just at the junction of the Modder and Reit 
Rivers. The island would be a delightful retreat were it not 
that the dust *' devil "—we say " fiend " in Melbourne, but 
" devil " wa« the word there— takes small account of the 
iirecoth of either river, and you can get almost as filthy 
on the verandah ol* the Island Hotel as you can anywher** 
else in that dust-plagued land. The place was in a very 
porous condition. It was the Boer head-quarters during the 
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Battle of Modder River, and was riddled with shells and rifle 
bullets. It had been virtually deserted, but a number of war 
correspondents in search of quarters took possession, and soon 
restored life to the establishment. After the journalists came 
some of the military oflacers, and the ** island " was the centre 
of a good deal of activity. Never before in its history had 
80 many busy brains been brought together in the shade of 
the magnificently umbrageous trees ensconced amongst which 
the hotel stands, and whicli— if trees have ears— must have 
heard many loving wliispers, for the " island " has a fame 
as a place for honeymoons. And, even amidst the tribula- 
tions of war, life on tlie ** island " was not h.ilf ba«l. 

After living for a goodly long period in a tent, sleeping on 
the ground, and all but eating off it, too, I enjoyed the sensa- 
tion of sleeping in a bed, and sitting at a table, as a guest 
of rhe press mess ou the " island." Quite as much did I enjoy 
the companionship of those good fellows of the Fourth Estate 
who composed the mess, which included representatives of 
leading London nud American papers, and of the ubiquitous 
Renter. We exchanged confidences and opinions about things 
in gcnenil, includin^r. of course, the conduct of military cam- 
paigns, the pri'ss censorship, and much else that concerned us. 
and at the proper time will he made also the concern of the 
public, whose servants pressmen are. Each of these men 
represented a great interest, and his presence there involved a 
large weekly outlay. Each had to do hi a work, and thus jus- 
tify his existence, quite independently of the others, but the 
relationship l>etween them all was most friendly, forbear- 
ing, and mutually helpful. As for the Australian unit and 
their guest— my unworthy self— well, they could not be kind 
enough. Just one illusti-ation. When, on returning from the 
oatposts that morning, Mr. Stephens, of Renter's, and I tried a 
short cut through a drift, and got our hoi*ses into deep water, 
he was out of the saddle like a shot, and. with the river rip- 
pling under his armpits, gauging the position. Under no cir- 
cnmstances was I to wet my precious feet. Nor did I, for I 
managed to steer towards a great willow and made a Blondin- 
Hke passage ashore along an overhanging branch, which 
bore me right enougli, but was as jumpy and uneasy as a 
Minister of tlie Crown i)laying tlie fool with a deputation of 
the unemployed. Editors may slang-whang each other to 
their heart's content, but there is nothing so perfect as the 
camaradtM'ie of war correspondents. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

The 12th Lancers Reinforce— The Earl of Airlie—How 

Officers Dressed. 

One of tbe Roman Catholic chaplains. Fatlier Cullinan, web 
in attendance at Enslin on Sunday, the 14th, and the faithful 
of tlie Australian Regiment and of the Gordons were able to 
attend early mass, the first heard by our Catholic citizen 
soldiei*s since they left Melbourne. Protestant Church ser- 
vices were held regularly on Sundays, the Rev. Mr. Jeffries, 
of the Gordons, officiating. 

While in London in 1897 I had an opportunity of learning 
sometliing about tlie Salvation Army schemes in the Britisb 
army and navy. On a Saturday night at Enslin we bad 
an exemplitication of how these schemes work on service. A 
party of Goixlon Salvationists came into the Australian lines, 
equipped with an accordion and other musical instruments, 
and held a rallying service — hymn-singing, oratory, knee 
drill, tlie whole repertoire. Despite the fact that a cricket 
match was proceeding close by, the Salvationists drew a large 
crowd. The men accepted the hymn-books handed round 
and joined in the singing. 1 watched it all, and saw not the 
faintest breach of decorum on the part of any spectator. 
Indeed, an earnest, not to say reverent, attention was given 
while, in language vigorous, simple, and rich in military 
metaphor, the orators of the occasion exhorted their comrades 
to walk with their faces towards the living God. 

The 12th Lancers, under the command of Colonel the Earl 
of Airlie, arrived at Enslin on the evening of the 17th inst. 
They were sent down to Modder River ostensibly so that 
their horses might get some rest, and a share of such bits 
of grass as were to be found on the surrounding veldt. 

An addition of over 400 men, 300 horses, and 50 mules to 
our water consumers was rather a serious matter, and the 
value of a well dug by the Australians was demonstmted. 
Without it, we could hardly have taken the Lancers in. As 
it was, the strain upon the wells was excessive, and a party 
of engineers, under Lieutenant Woolf, had a busy time. So 
did the men we found for the necessary fatigue work. 

" Water in the Kaffir Well soapy, sir," was the startling 
report made one morning to the worried Adjutant. " Quite 
unfit for drinking purposes," added the man who made the 
report. Here was, indeed, a calamity, and the report proved 
to be true. Somebody had dropped a bar of soap into the 
tank dug beside the spring ! No record has been preserved 
of the words used by tlie Adjutant, but, from motives of deli- 
cacy, nobody afte^^^^^rds mentioned soapy water in his hear- 
ing. 
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At each military positioa somebody holds the post of 
camp commandant. He is not necessarily the senior oflacer, 
and usually in the South African campaign the post was tilled 
by a Major. The oflice is one involving much attention to 
detail, and the way in which the officers fought shy of it 
was alike interesting and instructive. When the Australians 
came to Enslin Colonel Hoad had to act as camp comman- 
dant. He waited until the Gordons arrived, and then— in 
pure courtesy, of course— asked Lieutenant-Colonel M*Bean to 
take it. The simple Scot did so, but, two days later, wanted 
to give his honours back. The gallant Gordon realised what 
it was to be peppered with telegrams at all hours of the 
day and night on a multitude of trumpery matters. Why, 
It was worse than Magersfontein. So he laid low on the 
weather bow and waited for the next victim. 

Behold him in the Earl of Airlie, the Lieutenant-Colonel in 
command of the 12th Lancers, who — in strict courtesy again — 
was offered the comma ndantship almost before he had time to 
get off his horse. What is more, he took it, and at once became 
liable to be awakened fi*om his beauty sleep to read the tele- 
graphed intimation tliat three telegraph poles were being sent 
from Orange River, and a request to meet the train. No 
wonder the billet of camp commandant always went a-beg- 
giug. It may be well to mention that the camp comman- 
dant, while generally responsible for order, etc., is not neoes- 
earlly the conmiander of the troops on the station. The 
senior officer holds charge, and at Ensliu Colonel Hoad was 
still senior officer. 

When our office i-s at Cape Town substituted useful rifles foi* 
said to be useless swords, removed shining badges, etc., and 
generally shed their glitter of attire, they still preserved little 
things which here and there indicated that they were not 
wholly as common Tommy Atkins is. But a little later on the 
officers saw what tliej^ believed to be the necessity for " going 
the whole hog." Colonel Hoad turned out in precisely the 
same kit as his orderly. It was understood that in any fight- 
ing there was to do officers would stand in the same line as 
the men. and tliere direct their companies. By these means 
we subsequently avoide<i making a pn^sont of our officers to 
the Boer marksmen. The Australian Regiment in this parti- 
cular only followed the example of more experienced ones, 
and few officers, outside the staff, were in any way distin- 
guished from their men. it being urged that the advantage in 
the field is more than a set-off to the possibility of confusion, 
and that wt» could not afford to make a single concession to 
the Boer. 

This last is true, but there is a phase of the matter clearly 
kept In view in some quartei*s. and of a good deal more 
importance than casual observei^s imagine. At a critical 
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nioiiK'nt on tho battlefield it 18 ensential that men should see 
and riH'Ojcnlse tlieir officers, especially when in fact, as well 
as in theorj% these officers are their tru8te<i leaders. The 
moral effect of an officer, sword in hand, in front of a charging 
line counts for a j^ood deal. British soldiers are accustomed 
to, and look for, such leadership. It is often fatal to offlcera, 
but nohlcHfte oblige I There were some old schwUers in the 
campaign who said that officers were taking t(M) much care of 
them8i»lves. 

Which is the lesser of the two evils—to lose many offlcera 
or to lose fewer and forego the moral effect of a real tangible 
and even picturesque leadership V The reader may form his 
own opinion. He need not be a military man to warrant 
his coming to a conclusion on the subject. He need only be 
one who knows something of human nature, human motives. 
And he must recollect that, whatever be the dress or the 
theories, our officers have done their part faithfully, and, 
so far as ix»r»onal valour is concerned, well maintained the 
glorious traditions of the British Army. 

Apropos of 'the abolition of dross distinctions, about this 
time, at a place I would not for worlds name, a Captain, the 
sun of wliose life has not yet reached the meridian, apparently 
forgetting the absence of his usual shoulder decorations, testily 
addressing a passer-by, asked : " Why don't you saJute an 
officer, sir ?" ** Probably because I'm the officer's senior,*' 
was tlie crushing reply of the also uudeconited one, who 
turned out to be a Lieutenant-colonel. These sad things hap- 
pened, but they were far less injurious than Boer bullets, and 
rarely interfered with the appearance of the principals at their 
several messes. 

Talking of messes, our friends the Gordon officers had a 
marquee, and sat down pleasantly together. So far, the Aufk 
tralian officers ate in the tents where they lodged, three or four 
together, and no attempt to establish a mess was made. 
Whatever may be said in the future about this campaign, it 
cannot be asserted that the Australian officers were over soli- 
citous about themselves. Indeed, the only luxurious persons 
in the camp were the representatives of the Press, for they 
constructed a table out of a beer box, and each luxuiiated 
on a whisky case for a seat when the bully beef and biscuit 
coldly furnished forth the midday banquet. Stylish persons 
these pressmen. 

The great recent event in the middle of the month was the 
arrival of Lord Roberts and the Sirdar. Noteworthy that, 
while Cape Town generally broke out into a blaze of bunting, 
the Government offices remained sombre and unadorned. 
Symptomatic of the state of affairs in the colony. Schreiner 
was still *' neutral." The generaJ hope was that the master 
minds now brought to boar upon ihe management of the war 
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would devise some effective action before the winter set in, 
and the prosecution of the campaign be rendered imprac- 
ticable. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

Sentiments of the Enemy— A Dutch Lawyer— Religiol-s. 

BUT " Slim." 

Once more we heard rumoure Ihat the Free Staters wei-e 
very sick of the whole business, and wanted to get to their 
homes. It was said that the waj' in which the Transvaai 
Boer yielded the post of honour (and peril) to the Free Stater 
had excited the shrewd suspicion that this kind of " kindness " 
might be overdone. At Magersfontein a wounded Britisher, 
with whom I have some acquaintance, was for about thirty 
hours without water. A Free Stater came upon him, relieved 
his needs, wrapped him up, and said, '* I'll do what I can for 
you, but if one of tlie Transvaal lunn comes along, the chances 
are that he'll take all you've got ; perhaps shoot you into the 
bargain." The Britisher lives to tell the tale, perhaps because 
he did not fall into the hands of a Transvaaler. 

What was passing in the Boer mind at this stage is well 
illustrated by a story. After Magersfontein, while the burial 
|>arties were at work, a Mr. Robinson, Presbyterian chaplain, 
met three Boers, who perceived that a couple of bottles were 
Blnng on the padre's saddle. 

" Will you give us a drink ?" asked the enemy ; *' we've 
had nothing for hours." 

" Certainly," was the reply ; *' one bottle contains water, 
the other whisky. Which do you prefer ?" 

Alas that I should record it, those three men expressed 
an unanimous preference for whisky ! 

" Well," said the parson, '* you shall have it on one con- 
diition. It is that before you drink you each say, * The Queen, 
God bless her.' " 

" Certainly," was the prompt reply, and the first two, prior 
to quenching— or, should I say, aggravating I— their thirst, 
toasted the Queen witliout comment. Nor did the third hesi- 
ta.te. 

"The Queen, Ciod bless her." he sjiid, "and damn Rhodes." 
Before the padre could interfere— if he had a mind to— and 
save Rhodes, the liquor had disappeared. 

" If the Boers get Rhodes," said a Dutch lady refugee from 
Hopetoun, in whose company 1 made a train journey, " they 
will certainly shoot him." 

" Would you approve of that ?" I asked. 

"Unquestionably." replied the lady. " I would. Thus would 
be justly punished the man who brought about this calami- 
tous war." 
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8ome idea of the class of work then roing ou iu the very 
midst of Cape Colony North may be gatliered from the doings 
of a small party of the Mounted Infantry stationed at 
Fineham's Farm, Witteputs. A sub-inspector complained that 
he had been menaced by rebel colonists, and the party made an 
all-night excursion under his guidance. The man was absent 
from the first house visited, and his wife, an English girl, 
adniittiHl that he had g<me into laager. Two other citizens 
were tal^en in their l>eds, in each case arms, ammunition, and 
bandoliers being found iu the huuse. They confessed that 
they had been fighting against us, had grown tired of it, and 
returned to their homes. ** 1 didn't know what to do." 
explained one of them ; " the Boeis came and said, ' ( -ome ou, 
you must fight agaiust the damned British,* and 1 went. 1 
didn't want to go." The men were vent to ('ape Town to 
be dealt with. It may Ik» doubted v/lietlier a num'l)er of 
the ignorant Uutclmiau iu tht*se parts really kiH»w under 
which flag they were living. 

'* Wliat l)U8iuess is it of youiti V" demiuidinl a Boer prisoner 
ou learning that a British otficer w1m> had adiliessed liim was 
an Australian. '* I'll tell you what we'll do with you fellows. 
We'll shoot every one of you who falls into our hands." 

The speaker was a Boer lawyer, a man of light and lead- 
ing amongst the burghers ; he voiced the feeling provoked in 
the Transvaal hj- the part Australia has played in this 
business. 

*' All," said the oflicer addressed, *' you intend to shoot u« 
all, do you V Now, that's very amusing. Perhaps you will 
contrive to let your friends kn<>w that for every Australian 
shot in the way j'ou indicate we shall want fifty Boer scalps. 
We'll send a hundre<i thousand men to get them if need 
be." 

*' Why," i-ejoiued the astonished lawyer, ** you haven't got 
so many men in tlie country ;" whereupon he was supplied 
with some statistical information, also with some statements 
anent the fero<*ity of the average Auplralian, which, in a 
cynical sens^e, were also statistical. It is certain that the 
Boers deeply resented what they called the '* interference" 
(►f Australia and Canada in their ouarrel with (Jreat Britain. 

Travelling by rail the other day 1 happened upon a refuge<» 
Dutch family, who were making their way down country. 
They were Cape Colonists, and, whatever their sympathies 
might be, they did not want to get entangled in the war, 
neither father nor son l)eing in the least inclined to join a Boer 
commando, nor disposed to incur the risk of being shot for 
refusing. The eldest daughter, a handsome blonde, in the 
early twenties, spoke English well, and confided to me that 
her groat solicitude in those sad times was for the *' precious 
souls " of the men, on botli sides, engaged in a death struggle. 
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" Do they ever think of their precious souls, these men ? ' 
demanded the lady. 

" I— er— suppose they do sometimes," was my admittedly 
lame reply. 

" Ah ! sometimes," she exclaimed, enthusiastically ; ** that's 
just It— sometimes ! Should they ever forget their precious 
souls ? I am continually saying to our people at the meet- 
ings we hold at our houses, * You should always, and at all 
times, think of your precious souls, for you must answer for 
them on the great day.* " 

Apparently they were a religious family. Anyhow, the 
young woman was religious, and when all expressed sur- 
prise because, in answer to a question, I intimated a prefer 
ence for war or politics, anything rather than religion as a 
subject of conversation, I realised that they constituted a truly 
pious household. Just then the conductor came round. Would 
you believe it, those godly people were all found to be travel- 
ling first-class on second-class tickets ! A mere inadvertence, 
probably. The conductor's way of rectifying it was alike 
prompt and decisive. It indicated that despite the pious pas- 
sengers' protests, he was unwilling to risk his " precious soul " 
by failure in his duty to the department he served. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 



Pbequent Alarms — Regiment to be Mounted — ^A Chat with 
Hectob Macdonald — Shoddy Boots fob the Army. 

To "dwell in the midst of alarms" was for long the for- 
tune of the Australian Regiment. About eleven o'clock on 
the night of the 22nd a message from Modder River intimated 
that a Boer movement against Enslin was suspected. Infor- 
mation had been received that a force of about 3000 had left 
Magersfontein, and its objective was supposed to be a point 
on the line of communication at, or near, our camp. The 
men were smartly under arms, and, as the moon rose, they 
moved out, the Australians in the first and second lines (fight- 
ing and support), the Gordons in reserve, the 12th Lancers 
patrolling. Our dispositions were as they had previously 
been under like conditions, and an all-night watch was kept. 
But the enemy did not come, and the first great affair of the 
Australians was once more postponed sine die. The Boer 
repugnance to us appeared to be ineradicable. He would 
not even suffer himself to come and slay us. Australia and 
Scotland were once more pleasantly associated in the prepara- 
tions and wait for those 3000 Boers, the two Colonels, each 
armed with a rifle, spending the night together lying in their 
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cloaks on the veldt, and maintaining an anxiouH vigil until 
after daybrealc. 

That Colonel M*Bean fully shares the high opinions formed 
of our mounted men is evident from a remark he made, under 
rather curious conditions, on the night of the alarm. Colonel 
the Earl of Airlie, being camp commandant, got the first news 
of the expected attack, and, on communicating it to M'Bean, 
tlie gallant Scot involuntarily exclaimed, ** What a pity it is 
we haven't the Victorian Mounted Rifles here to-night !" for 
the alarm came during an absence of the Australian horse- 
men. The commander of the 12th liancers stared at his 
brother Colonel, but said nothing. Possibly he thought all the 
more. Possibly, too, when the outspoken Scot had time to 
think, he regretted being betrayed into an utterance which 
seemed to imply that three squadrons of Lancers weren't so 
much to his liking as Captain M'l^ish's single company. 

There were no end of minor alarms. Just at sundown one 
evening s«>me of our native mule drivers were fired upon 
while watering their animals at a deserted farm dam about 
four miles east of this station— that is to say, on the Free 
State border. The Mounted Rifles patrolling having been 
discontinued for the last few days, owing to the company being 
engag(Ml in a *' demonstration *' within the colony, the Free 
Staters became enterprising, and got a little nearer to U8 
than usual. None of the mule drivers were hit, and, as they 
were riding, they made a rapid journey into camp. They 
say that the Boers followed them for some distance. As the 
night fell darkly, investigation was deferred until next morn- 
ing, when a squadron of T.aiiccrs had a ride around the dis- 
trict, but found no sign of the enemy. In all probability the 
Boers encountered by our Kaffirs consisted of a patrol from 
Jacobsdal. 

When Australians were offennl for service in South Africa, 
the Australian notion was that mounted men would be more 
useful than foot soldiers. But the Colonial OflSce knew bet- 
ter, and Mr. Chamberlain's cabled despatch, accepting our 
troops, indicated that infantry were preferred. It would 
seem, however, that the Australian notion was the correct 
one after all. for, in the middle of January, it was definitely 
decided that the whole of the Australian Regiment should be 
mounted. 

Colonel Hoad had l>een able to reply to an in(|uiry as to how 
many wen* willing to do mounted duty by offering the entire 
regiment. That offer was promptly accepted, and the neces- 
sary requisitions for horses and equipment at once sent in. 
The decision to put the whole of the men on horseback is 
unquestionably a high compliment to Australians, and as 
such it was accepted, the project being regarded with enthusi- 
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astic favour all round. Daily tests in horsemanship were at 
once entered upon, and were generally well sustained. The 
Westralian infantry company included an exceptionally large 
number of good riders, and the Victorian infantry unit was 
not far behind when called upon to obey the (to them) 
unfamiliar order, " Stand to your horses." But it had soon 
to be admitted that the regiment included rather more than 
Colonel Hoad had suspected of men who, like the Rabb^ 
Amos, had never trusted themselves before on " so uncertain 
an animal as the horse," and these took a fair amount of what 
was pleasantly called " shaking down " before they got a 
reasonably finn seat in the saddle. As horses were not 
available, the transport mules were used for practice pur- 
IKMEies, and only the man who has tried to ride a transport mule 
can quite appreciate what these buddiug equestrians suffered. 
When, in their hours of liberty, they took their pleasures 
atanding, we (luite understood that it was because, for reasons 
Wholly their own, they preferred that posture to sitting down. 
Colonel Hoad was riding master, with C-aptain Salmon as 
first assistant ; they explained and illustrated while their 
fellow-men listened— and suffered. The objt ct was to get the 
men ready for the horses by the time the horses were ready 
for them, and I think it may be claimed that this object was 
fully attained. 

Towards the end of the month it was my privilege to travel 
from Cape Town to P^usliu with General Hector Macdonald, 
the heroic soldier who has won his way to well-merited dis- 
tinction in the British Army. He was bound for Modder 
River, there to assume the commaud of the Highland Brigade, 
rendered vacant by the death of General Wauchope, who fell 
at Magersfontein. Not many knew he was leaving Cape 
Town so early after his arrival ; but General Macdonald was 
quickly recognised on the railway station, and had a great 
send-off from tin* enthusiastic people who crowded the plat- 
form. At few places en route did he miss similar compliments. 
At (inisimn. wliere tliree compauies of the Gordons were 
stationed, the men in kilts almost mobbed their darling 
General, for is he not a Gordon Highlander ? Three cheers 
were not nearly enough. Why, indeed, are such arbitrary 
limits set upon enthusiasm ? and by whom ? The gallant 
oflicer got a series of trios, each with a " tiger," and narrowly 
escaped losing his train, from which he had temporarily 
alighted. " Get up to the front quickly " was all he said, 
after many hand-to-cap acknowledgments, and the Gordons 
cheered louder than ever. 

It was iiiuch the same at Enslln. where IJeutenant-Colonel 
M'Bean greeted, in the now famous General, a man who was 
Colour-sergeant of the old 92nd when M'Bean joined. For, 
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as everybody knows, Hector Macdonald rose fi*oni the ranks. 
Indeed, his rise is evidence of what Is possible occasionally- 
just occasionally— to one who, in the British Army, starts 
soldiering at the foot of the ladder. One needs only to gaze 
upon the fine, intelligent face, where determination sits with 
good humour, and the splendidly-set figure of this singularly 
young-looking man, in order to realise that Macdonald is an 
exceptional person. It is not given to many to rise from 
the post of a shop assistant to that of n British General. At 
Belmont I pointed out to the General some of the colonials- 
Canadians and Queenslnnders— about the railway station. 

" What a motley lot we are !" he exclaimed, laughingly. 

** Ours is a motley Empire, sir," I replied. 

" Perfectly true," said the General. " We are of all sorts, 
and I see they've got some mere boys amongst the colonials." 

"You'll find them all men, sir, when you want them," 1 
ventured. 

" I haven't the least doubt of it," he rejoined ; " they're a 
fine-looking lot of fellows." 

For the rest, we talked about the army rations, the quantity 
of it and the quality of it. The General agreed with me that 
a trifle more meat, especially for the meat-eating Australians, 
would not necessarily do any harm. General Hector Mac- 
donald's appointment to the command of the Highland 
Brigade was one of the most popular, as, indeed, it has turned 
out to be one of the wisest, things done during the campaign. 

I know a few Melbourne people— the number is steadily 
diminishing— who still declare, with more or less fervour, that 
if you want to get a really good pair of boots they must be 
made in England. I have no doubt that there are good boots 
made in that country, as there are in Melbourne ; but it is 
certain that the English maker also turns out some precious 
bad ones. Our men had been close upon three months away, 
and they wanted boots. Supplies had been sent, and it was 
found that in some instances, after a few days' wear, the 
new boots, which were very easy wearing, and presented an 
exterior of quite laudable strength, had gone to pieces. Cap- 
tain Bruche, as Quartermaster, was constrained to inquire 
into this, and went tht ^ength of dividing the sole of a most 
healthy-looking new blucher. The result was remarkable 
indeed. What seemed to be a fine, stout sole, sound and 
reliable, was really a bag filled up with worthless chips of 
leather-cuttings, such as you would see lying about the floor 
of a cobbler's shop. As I believe that some English makei-s 
of " boots for export " fill the sole cavities with brown paper, 
it would be unfair to say that the boot examined in the 
Quartermaster's tent was the shoddiest in the world. But it 
is well up in the list, and I was glad to learn that the accept- 
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au(M» of such foot-wear was not regarded as an inevitable and 
necessary evil— that somebody would make a fuss about it in 
the proper quarter. British soldiers on active sei"viee have 
been only too often made victims to the cupidity and dis- 
honesty of those who are paid to provide them with honest 
boots. Yet we never hear of the contractors being hanged ! 



CHAPTER XXXII. 



Demonstration ix the Rebel Country — First Man 
WoT'NDED — Work of the Mottnted Rifles. 

'* First blood " from the Australian Regiment during the 
campaign flowed from the veins of Private Peter Falla, No. 
108, of the Victorian Mounted Rifles. Falla is a young fel- 
low of twenty-one, and a resident of Donald. There lie 
belonged to the B Company of Rangers, and was transferred 
to the Mounted Rifles when Rangers were required to make 
up the strength of Captain M'Leish*s company. 

At the time Falla was hit he was doing patrol duty with 
his company at a place known as Dover Farm, rather over 
thirty miles nortli-west of Belmont, not far from where the 
Sunnysides action was foujjrht. and in th(» ctMUre of a disturbed 
district of Cape Colony. The company was on what is called 
" demonstration " duty (of which more below), and had halted 
on the evening of Monday, 21st January, with the column of 
which it formed part. Corporal Ross and young Falla were 
together on patrol to the front, when they suddenly came upon 
a party of armed rebels— I do not think the bulk of them were 
either Transvaalers or Vree Staters— and the Donald man got 
a couple of bullets. But k^t r'alla, wlio knows best what actu- 
ally happened, tell the story in his own words :— ** When the 
column halted on Monday night," he says, " Corpoi*al Ross 
and I were sent on patrol duty to the front. Just about six 
o'clock we saw two men approaching the outpost line. We 
rode out towards them, and when we were within about 
eighty yards of tliem, they sung out something, which we did 
not understand. We called out in reply, but as, apparently, 
they were not satisfied, they suddenly turned their horses and 
cantered away. Off we went after them, through rather 
thick, scrubby countiy, but after we had gone a short dis- 
tance we suddenly found ourselves in the presence of from 
forty to fifty armed men— apparently Boers — who were lying 
in ambusli. They did not ask any questions, but opened fire 
upon us at once. Instantly I felt myself hit in the upper part 
of the right arm, and a few seconds later I felt that I was 
stru^'k again— it appeared to me almost at the same place. I 
lo<»ked towards the corporal, and Siiw him turning his horse. 
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That was enou;^h for me, and, following him, 1 galloped back. 
It is strange that Ross and l>oth the horses escaped so well, 
for the whole fire appears to have been concentrated on us. 
At first I felt little pain or inconvenience, but in a few 
minutes my ami stiffened, antl I liad to drop my rifle. The 
firing had alarmed the picket, which turne<l out quickly, 
and we were soon inside the lines. There my mates attended 
to me, and bound up the wounds in the arm, which were 
bleeding a good deal. Later on I was attended to by the 
doctors." 

It may be stated here that (Surgeon) Major M'Wllliams 
(Western Australia), who accompanied the column, was 
quickly to tlie front, and took charge of the stricken man. 
The wounds were dressed, a bearer party summoned, and 
Falla was carried to Dover Town, where he was made com- 
fortable for the night. Next morning Major M 'Williams and 
(Surgeon) Captain Roth (N.S.W.), re-dressed the wounds, and 
a Cape cart having been procured, Falla wa« driven to Bel- 
mont. There he was seen by Surgeon Wilson, and was sent 
on by train to the base hospital at Orange River. Colonel 
Williams, P.M.O., of New South Wales, was in general charge, 
and Falla was attended to by Major Fiaschi, the gallant 
Italian surgeoti, who, at the time of the Italian-Abyssinia war, 
left his fine practice in Sydney for the purpose of giving ser- 
vice to his native land. All that the best science, skill, and 
attention could do for the young fellow was done. 

Concerning the *' demonstration," in which " first blood '* 
was drawn from the Australian Regiment, something must 
be said, for two reasons. First, because it meant a hard 
week's work— in the open all the time— for our Mounted Rifle- 
men ; and, secondly, because it for the first time brought 
them into the undoubted presence of bodies of the enemy, and 
under fire. Of the enemy it may be generally said that he 
consisted of the rebel farmers in the district lying immediately 
south of the town of Douglas, and west of Belmont— that is 
to say, in Cape Colony itself. After the fight at Sunnysides, 
where the Queeuslandersi got their baptism of fire. Colonel 
Pilcher temporarily occupied Douglas, but he did not 
garrison it. When Pilclier marched away, rumour marched 
after liim. It was known from stories told at Bel- 
mont and Orange River that Boer emissaries were quickly 
back amongst the, for the time, cowed Dutch settlers, and, as 
part of the stock-in-trade and sustenance of the Boer is lies, 
these were plentiful. The one great central lie with which 
they conjured was that the British had been all driven out of 
the country. The loyalists had a bad time, and, what with 
blandishments and threats, new commandoes were got 
together, to tlie terror and peril of the quiet-minded settlers. 
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General Elliott-Wood, who commanded at Orange River, 
recognised the desirability of making another demonstration, 
of shoAving the loyalists that the British troops were still in 
occupation, and, at the same time, getting information. A 
small column, whose purpose it was to see, and more particu- 
larly to be seen, was formed at Belmont, and about 100 of 
our Mounted Rifles, under Captain M*Leish, were part of it. 
Other constituents were the Queensland Mounted Infantry 
(acting as infantry while their horses were recuperating), Cana- 
dians, a few Imperial Mounted Infantry (Suffolks), a section 
(2 guns) of Horse Artillery, and a few Lancers and Guides. 
The whole force numbered about 400, and was under the 
command of Lieutenant-Colonel Rochet'ort Boyd, R.E. 

Our Mounted Riflemen left Ensliu on Saturday, and rode 
to Belmont. They carried, as ordered, two days* rations, and 
It was assumed that the " job," as these military projects are 
called, would only last two or three days. A few took 
blankets, but the bulk went without, and made a mistake. 
The discomfort of sleeping in the open on several distinctly 
cold nights they are not likely to again voluntarily seek, and 
the stay-out exceeded all expectations. On Saturday night 
the company bivouacked, comfortably enough, at Belmont, 
the oflftcers and many others being the recipients of such 
kindly hospitality as the Canadians and Queenslanders camped 
there were able to bestow. E^rly on Monday a start was 
made, and it was found that buck-waggons (drawn by mules) 
were to be used for the conveyance of the infantry— a good, 
common-sense arrangement, which made alike for speed and 
for the saving of human strength for the hour of real need. 
As was usual. Captain M'Leish furnished the advance guard, 
and the rest of the force marched with a screen of our 
Mounted Rifles, the rear being brought up by the Imperial 
mounted men. For the first five miles the country was open 
veldt, but after that the column passed through a labyrinth 
of kopjes, between which the ground was undulating and 
unusually scrubby, all the way to Thornhill, the name of a 
prettily situated farm nestling amongst the kopjes, about 
22 miles north-west of Belmont. That was the day's march— 
a very good one, considering that the country had to be 
carefully examined by patrols in the way I have described 
in rcH'ording similar deuionstratious and reconnaissances. 
Thornhill is the residence of Mr. Cook, an English farmer, 
who gave the troops a welcome, and whose house was made 
head-quarters by Colonel Boyd and his staff. The men 
bivouacked in the open, and made themselves as comfoii:able 
as possible under the circumstances. The early part of the 
South African night at that time of the year is exceedingly 
mild and pleasant. You may sleep on tlio ground without 
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even a great-coat for a covering, and enjoy your rest. But 
from about one in the morning until daylight the air is always 
keen, and sometimes bitterly cold. It is then you realise the 
value of a blanket and the meagreness of a single great-coat. 
Our fellows are fortunately made of stuff that stands expo- 
sure to the night air, and, though they would have enjoyed 
extra wraps during the cold hours, daylight saw them well 
rested, bright, and tit as ever. 

On Monday the column moved on, about nine miles further, 
to the place selected as a general centre of operations. Rol- 
pan it is called on the map, but it is better known as Dover 
Farm, the property of a Dutch farmer, named Faber, who was 
absent from home owing to a " misunderstanding " with the 
British Govemnient. His family remained nt the farm, and 
there new head-quarters were established by Colonel Boyd. 
It was not intended to take the main body any further, and, 
indeed, to make a long story short, all the rest of the demon- 
strating consisted of patrolling from and round about Rolpan. 
Between Thornhill and Dover Farm the country is nearly all 
open veldt, but at the fui:thoa' point another belt of scrubby 
and sharply undulating country is met with. Dover Farm 
was reached before noon, such strategic measures taken aS 
were deemed uwessary, and, until evening, nothing noteworthy 
occurred. Just before sundown, however, the first intimation 
that this was a country in rebellion was given in a sharp and 
decisive waj'. A Mounted Rifles patrol, on the right of the 
position, was fired upon by a party of men. some of whom 
showed suddenly from behind a hill. Ours was a small 
patrol, but the men. none of whom were liit, dismounted 
promptly and returned the tirv — they were inclined to think 
effectively. About a score of the enemy were at this stage 
seen, but only for a few moments, for they quickly disappeared 
from view, and they haven't been heard of since. Only a 
little later it was that an alarm was given to the front, and 
Private Falla was shot through the arm, as already described. 
No attempt was made to follow tlie forty or fifty Boers who 
had opened on Ross and Falla, and who bad evidently planned 
an ambush. Darkness was falling, and there was reason to 
suspect, of course, that this might not be the only ambush. 
A bright look-out was kept all Monday night, but our troops 
suffered no further molestation. Supply waggons brought 
rations from Belmont, with which the column remained con- 
nectfc' by field telegraph, and some local stock were killed in 
order to get a supply of fresh meat ; tliorefore the discom- 
forts of the outing did not include stai'vntion. 

On Tuesday morning a report was received that the rebels 
had occupied a farm six miles in rear of Roipan. and arrange- 
ments were made for testing the situation. Fifty Victorian 
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Mounted Rifles and the few Lancers and Rimin^on Guides 
with the column were sent in the direction of the supposed 
enemy ; but, apparently, the report (understood to be brought 
by KalJirs) had been contradicted. The rearward move- 
ment was stopped, and the men engaged in it went into 
ambush, where a pleasant enough afternoon was spent watch- 
ing for possible developments— and not seeing any. The next 
day was a fatiguing one to all patrols, who made a thorough 
examination of the country, and saw parties of supposed 
rebels in the distance, but there was no engagement. A heavy 
thunderstorm occurred during the day, the rain fell heavily, 
and, as there was absolutely no available shelter, the men 
had a decidedly moist time. It was fine again in the evening, 
and, after sundown, a retirement on Thornhill was com- 
menced, and safely carried out. Again that farm became 
head-quarters, and succeeding days' work consisted of patrol- 
ling from this centre. 

With the exception of Captain Salmon, whose work required 
his stay at Enslin, all the subalterns of the Mounted Rifles 
Company (Lieutenants Thorn, Staughton, Chomley, and 
Roberts) were on duty with the company, and all did their 
work to the complete satisfaction of Captain M*Leish and his 
superiors. Sergeant-Major Healey and the non-coms, and 
the Nos. I. of Groups were smart and brainy in the discharge 
of duties which, more than any other military ones I know 
of, demand the exercise of individual intelligence and resource. 
We have, indeed, every reason to be proud of the way in 
which his work was done by every man of the company. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Ordered to Naauwpoort — General Kelly-Kenny— 
Mounting the Infantry— M*Letsii's Company Rejoins. 

On the evening of the 29th of January the Australian Regi- 
ment got marching orders. For rather over a week the bulk 
of the Mounted Rifles Company, broken into patrolling frag- 
ments, had been demonstrating west of Belmont, stiffening the 
loyalty of doubting farmers. I was at the time with the 
main body of the regiment, for there had been rumours of 
an important move, and we had be^n in hourly expectation of 
an order. At last it had come. Not quite of the sort we 
expected was it. We had anticipated either Joining the rellef- 
of-Kimberley column or taking part in a general invasion of 
the Free State from the west. But we were to move back- 
ward, yet towards the fighting so vigorously carried on by 
General French's column. 
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The AustraUans marched forth from Eusliii on the 30th. 
For Iho first time the ropiment fell-In In rank entire (single 
rank) as mounted infantry on a foot parade, for hoi^ses had 
not yet been provided. The Gordons and the 12th Lancert 
turned out to see us start. The hearty, reciprocal cheering 
was no mere formal demonstration. It was an honest mani- 
festation of the warm friendship which had been developed 
lx»tween the Australians and their Imperial comrades. We 
had been many weeks with the Gordons, and the respective 
commanding officers (Colonel Hoad and Lieut-Col. M'Beau) 
had dwelt together like brothers in amity. The Gordons' 
band played us out, and our men marched jauntily to the 
strains of pipes and drums for over a mile of the way. It 
was fine weather, and the regiment did the fourteen miles' 
tramp without any distress. We halted for a midday snack 
at Graspan, and were joined by Sergeant Gearj' and ten 
mounted riflemen who had been stationed there for several 
weeks. Captain Towse (Gordons), afterwards distinguished 
at Thaba 'Nchu, where he led fifty Hit^hlanders in a gallant 
bayonet charge, had commaud of the station. He took the 
opportunity of expressing to Colonel Hoad his entire satis- 
faction with the way in which Geary and his men had done 
their work. Pipers and drummers played us out of Graspan, 
for there were still three companies of the Gordon Highlanders 
there, and they delighted to honour the Australians. 

That night we bivouacked on the veldt at Belmont, for the 
order on arrival was to hold ourselves in readiness to entrain 
for Naauwpoort at any inoinent. It was quite 10 p.m. when 
it was notified that the train would start at 7.20 next morn- 
ing. After a cold night. In which the men shivered In light 
coverings, perfect circulation of the blood was restored by 
the loading-up operations, for the trucks stood at the railway 
station, and Colonel Hoad saw that his men were up to 
time. The railway people were not, for it was 10.20 before 
the train which was to carry us to Naauwpoort actually left. 
These things happen even in time of peace, and in other 
countries beside South Africa. It was not luxurious travel- 
ling—for the men. They were in open trucks, packed so 
uncomfortably full that individual movement was well-nigh 
impossible. There was only one carriage on the train, and 
in that the officers were accommodated, with very little room 
to spare. 

It was late in the evening before we got to De Aar, and, 
after a detention at that junction, the train was sent on. The 
Journey was not completed until two o'clock on Thursday 
morning (1st February), and the men remained in the train 
until daylight. They had had a miserable time, for in the 
tightly-packed open trucks In which they travelled few were 
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lucky enough to get into positions admitting of sleep, even if 
sleep had been possible in the exceptionally cold hours of the 
night and morning. While the train was standing at the 
Naauwpoort railway siding the open air was, of course, far 
more endurable to the exposed men than it Avas while the 
trucks were in rai)id motion, and they welcomed the com- 
parative comfort of the wait till daylight. Then all Avere 
ready and eager to alight, to stretch their cramped limbs and 
restore blood circulation by rapid movement. Colonel Colville 
(Rifle Brigade), commandant at the Naauwpoort station, is 
plainly a man who does a lot of work. Therefore he merits 
mention as a regimental brother officer of the energetic Colonel 
Brownrigg, formerly A.A.G. and for a year commandant of 
Victoria, and the real reorganiser of the colony's military 
forces. Colonel Colville was early astir, and a quantity of 
boiling water having been provided, the men were able to 
brew their ration tea or coffee in their mess-tins, and have a 
fairly comfortable breakfast. There was abundance of water, 
and not tlie least of our joys in those early hours at Naauw- 
poort was the long-defeired wash tliat at least face and hands 
got under the taps on the railway platform. 

General Kelly-Kenny, the senior officer at Naauwpoort when 
we arrived, made a casual inspection of the regiment as the 
men stood on the square at the rear of the railway station. 
He seems to have been well pleased with their appearance, 
and, on the officers being called up, he said :— 

" Colonel Iload, I am delighted to have seen tliese Aus- 
tralians, and to notice the excellent physique of the men, and 
the fit condition in which you have brought them to this 
station. I congratulate you on having such a command, and 
I would impress upon you all the importance of the duties 
which you are called upon to discharge here. There are large 
quantities of stores at this station, and it is, of course, one 
of great strategic value. It is your duty to help in guarding 
it Just now, but very soon you will be sent where you will get 
plenty of work of the kind which I know you want." 

I know that our officers would have lieen glad to cheer the 
last observation, but there is no provision in the Queen's 
Regulations for cheering the remarks of a General, and the 
customs of the Army forbid it. Therefore the Australians 
merely saluted and rejoined their companies, which were at 
once marched to a camping ground about three-quarters of 
a mile away on the eastern side of the railway depOt. An Ideal 
camping ground, on part of a high basin, completely encircled 
by steep kopjes. But. as tlie sociuel sliows, tlie Australian 
Regiment was not destined to occupy it long. A couple of 
buck (mule) waggons— the slowest I have yet met— constituted 
all the available transport, and it was after one o'clock before 
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the last of the baggage was carted down. Tents were pitched, 
and everything put in order far a few weeks' stay. Hardly, 
however, had this work been done, when it was notified that 
part of the company was to go on next day to Rensburg, and 
the others were to follow with the least delay. The Austra- 
lians were wanted for livelier work than that involved in 
guarding those precious stores at Naauwpoort ! 

The sliift from Ensliu to Naauwpoort was fraught with 
personal difficulties, losses, and fatigue, with which my 
readers need not be troubled ; but I must say it was a very 
tired man, one who found it hard to resist an inclination to 
drop down anywhere and have a sleep, who got into the 
saddle on the afternoon of our arrival, and rode with Colonel 
Hoad to the Naauwpoort remount depOt. Here all doubts 
as to the class of horses with which our infantry were to be 
provided were settled. Ready in the lines were 260 trained 
cavalrj' horses which had Just arrived from India. 

Sleepy as I was, I did not fall into the error of supposing 
that, in shipping these off to the war, the Indian military 
authorities had parted with their best. It would be a poor 
lookout for the Indian Army if they had. Apparently Indian 
native regiments had been required to relinquish some of their 
mounts in order that African demands might be supplied. 
A proportion were " Walers," but the majority of the 260 were 
country-bred Indian nags, small, and generally light. Some 
of them were legged like antelopes, but there were a few 
nuggety fellows, well suited for the work they were intended 
to do, to carry a mounted infantryman and all his kit— an 
average weight of from 18 stone to 20 stone. A good many of 
the legs were puffy, and, if backs were not actually sore, the 
wince which followed a little pressure of the hand showed 
that they were decidedly tender, and probably had a " his- 
tory " In the books of the regimental vet. About one-fifth of 
the mounts were grey, a colour tabooed in the Victorian 
Mounted Rifles, and certainly an unsuitable colour for horses 
which would be used largely on outpost and patrols. But it 
was not " ours to reason why " these horses had been included. 
We simply took them over, in groups of five tied together, and 
got away to the depM, where the saddlery and equipment were 
awaiting the new riders. 

Each horse had its own saddle and cavalry gear, neatly 
wrapped up in a blanket, and it was amusing to watch the 
efforts of our men to handle the unaccustomed furniture. A 
dozen syces (Hindoo grooms), who had aqpompanied the horses 
from India, gave great help that afternoon, and also on suc- 
ceeding days. The Australians were taught how, deftlji 
and neatly, to roll and adjust the blanket, and to overcome 
the complications of a cavalry bit and handful of reins. Our 
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men learnt very qniokly, and Colonel Hoad gave no breathing 
time. 

" Stand to your horses !" was the order as soon as the last 
saddle had been taken over. 

" Prepare to mount !'* 

" Mount !" 

Up they went, and the ways were various, but they sat in 
the saddle like men who had come to stay. A creditable 
march to camp was followed by all the new joys of picket- 
ing, watering, feeding, grooming, etc., and about half our 
infantry had blossomed into mounted soldiers. 

Up to the olst .Tanuai*>' the Mounted Rifles cimii>any was 
on patrol duty in connection with the reconnaissance west- 
ward from Belmont. For twelve days the men bad been 
sleeping out, their tents being with the regiment. The 
weather was, fortunately, generally mild— that is to say, there 
had been the usual dust storms and heat during the day, and 
the usual cold snap in the early hours of the morning. All 
the men were standing it well, and that the patrolling was 
heavy may be gathered from the fact that three horses suc- 
cumbed to it. "Died of sheer fatigue" was the verdict of 
Veterinary-Captain Kendall. The patrolling work was full 
of small incidents, but the rebels were sliy, and there had l>een 
no further fighting. 

The head-quarters of our men was for a time at Richmond, 
only twelve miles from Belmont. The soldiers' diet was beef 
and biscuit, with tea and coffee. The beef was purchased alive 
in the district, and Corporal Bidstrup and Private Jones did 
the killing and dressing in a most satisfactory manner, though 
I understand that neither claims to be a professional at the 
work. Roast joints and rump steak figured in the daily 
menu, and fingers made up for deficiencies in table equipage. 
The forty-niners being very hard on the teeth, those who 
could purchased soft bread from the farmers, and these loyal 
people charged from Is. 6d. to 3s. for a 21b. loaf. It was 
their opportunity. Fruit was abundant, but the growers 
did not forget those mighty factors in human affairs, the 
much-vaunted " commercial principles." War prices ruled, 
and 8s. was paid for a modest-sized water-melon. At most 
points, not all, water Avas good and abundant, but every man 
ate his " peck of dirt " daily. The district is famed for Its 
ants, lizards, centipedes, spiders, and creeping things generally, 
so that creatures besides Queen Mab galloped o'er the 
soldiers' necks in those days of bivouac, and the night vied 
with the day in lively incident. There had been little rain, 
but quite enough for the desires of those principally concerned. 
It is not nice to lie out in wet weather, as I can testify. 
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On the 31»t the corapftny entrained at Belmont, and late the 
same evening rejoined the main body of the regiment at the 
Naauwpoort camp. 

At Naauwpoort wlio sliould 1 lind as press censor but my 
fiiend Colonel S;hii Hughes. M.I*. ft>r Noi'th Victoria in tin* 
(Canadian House of Commons. Ilim I first met at the Jubilee 
celebrations in London, and he visited Melbourne towards the 
end of the same year (1897). The soldier-legislator is a man 
of many parts, and his services were being largely availed of 
by the war authorities, principally in works of organisation. 
Not only was he press censor at Naauwpoort, but also railway 
staff oflacer, and a variety of other things. A busy man, who 
never forgets that he is a colonial, but whose pride In the 
Canadians' skill still leaves him a warm admirer of soldiers 
from Australia. To this oflacer I am Indebted for many cour- 
tesies, as, indeed, is any Australian for whom he had aJi 
opportunity of doing a friendly turn. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

On to Rensbubg — General Fkench Inspects— The Regiment 

Divided— Outpost Positions. 

On Thursday, Ist February, Colonel Hoad was ordered to be 
in i^adiness to next day proceed to Rensburg. and there, with 
all the troops lie had mounted, join General French's column. 
The " all " was somewhat modified later on, and the first draft 
for Rensburg consisted of 182 officers and men. This included 
the whole of the Mounted Rifies, the balance being made up of 
such of the Victorian infantry who had so far obtained horses, 
under Captain M'Inerney. Remarkably well, indeed, did the 
new men shape in trucking their horses, and at every stage 
in their unfamiliar doings. Their Captain, known for his 
thoroughness, had made himself well acquainted with 
mounted infantry detail, and the company was in first- 
rate hands. As Captain M'Inerney was short of officers, 
Lieutenant Roberts was transferred from the Mounted 
Rifies, and now acted as one of the division leaders in 
the infantry company. It was late in the afternoon 
liefore the troops entrained, and afler dark when Rens- 
burg was reached, therefore the disentrainment was carried 
out under easily imaginable difficulties. To lay down horse 
lines and pitch tents in the dark was quite out of the ques- 
tion, and fortunately the night was mild. Horses were linked 
and sentries appointed to watch them, after which the men 
lay down in their great-coats alongside their baggage, and were 
soon fast asleep. Colonel Hoad had accompanied the first 
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draft, and as we were actually bound for the front this time, 
I had the privilege of going with him. 

At this I rejoiced, for I Should have l>oeii disappointed at 
missing the inspection by General French at 7 o'clock next 
morning. It was not the mere formal ** look " to which, in 
over twenty' years* soldiering, 1 had become accustomed. 
General French wants more than a glance at men, horses and 
equipment. He seeks to know what the men can do. He 
first tested the Victorian Mounted Rifles, and got an exempli- 
fication of their work, both mounted and dismounted, watching 
all with the keen eye of a practical soldier. There were faults, 
of course, and he saw them, but that he was generally satis- 
fied one may assume from the fact that the company was at 
once ordered to an outpost at Matder*s Farm, and the start 
fixed for daylight next morning. It will be observed that 
the Mounted Rifles were not allowed to " rust with ease," like 
the sword of the Shakespearean hero. Nor did they want to 
do so. 

The General turned from the company of the one Mac 
(M*Leish) to that of the other (M*Inerney), and was quick to 
recognise good infantry drill side by side with golden pro- 
mises of good horsemanship. Then he and his staff rode off, 
and our men turned to their routine work, watered horses, 
breakfasted, and pitched camp. During the forenoon 150 
of our regiment arrived, made up of New South Wales men 
and Western Australians, the whole under the command of 
Captain Legge. They looked well, and managed their horses 
capitally. Shortly after lunch time they had their tents 
pitched, and their horses in lines which would do credit to 
a cavalry regiment of Her Majesty's Army. The Australian 
Mounted Regiment was an established fact. 

Rensburg is the name of a railway station on the main 
line from Port Elizabeth to Bloemfontein, and between it 
and Colesberg Junction, east of the town of Colesberg, where 
the Boers ai"e stilJ in possession, there is only one station, 
or siding. At Rensburg we were just iu the rear of a sea of 
kopjes— big enough to be called bergs or mountains some of 
them— and we divided their occupancy with " our friend the 
enemy." By dint of hard flghtlng. General French had won 
several of the more important positions, but the Boers held 
others almost as good, and were not yet driven back upon the 
still stronger ones which they were said to have beyond Ner- 
val's Pont, the closing of which was one of their first move- 
ments in the campaign. Rensburg furnished a good camping 
ground, and there was good water, enough to avert actual 
discomfort, although it had to be used economically. 

The country is much more undulating than that to which 
we had become accustomed on the west frontier of the Free 
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State, aind. while the hent waK still very tryiiij;, we were by 
no means so much plagued by dust or flies. Tlie creeping 
things of the earth include snakes— I saw an ugly one on the 
day after our aiTival— and the customary beetles, scorpions, 
centipedes, and a long, black, many-legged creature of the 
same species, but said to be harmless. Grasshoppers are 
numerous in that district, and, when not engaged trekking 
in a great series of regular columns, four or six of the 
creatures abreast, and moving with almost military precision, 
they collect in dense masses on small patches of the dry- 
looking and scanty herbage, and present, in the distance, the 
appearance of a patch of dark vegetation. When these 
creatures jump into your caf6 notr, they are apt to be over- 
looked until they make their presence actually felt. Then 1 
have known quite pious men to make loose remarks— that is. 
after they had flnished being ill. 

The mounting of Ihe Australian Regiment was quickly fol- 
lowed by its disintegration. 'IMie flrst of a series of move- 
ments to different parts of the outpost line took place on 
Sunday, when, just at dawn, the Mounted Rifles started for 
Maeder's Farm, a position about eight miles north-west of 
Rensburg. We had been told that there was a prospect 
of meeting Boers en route; therefore I rode with the com- 
pany. But, as a fact, the way was well in rear of the out- 
post line, and the sanctity of the Sabbath was disturbed only 
by the shouts of the mule drivers who managed the trans- 
port. The men 'had moved without their morning coflTee, and, 
as tho whole journey was at a walking pace, and the sun 
came out hot and strong, the desire for breakfast was no 
mere conventional pretence, but a real potent thing. It was 
late in the forenoon before it could be even partially satisfied. 
Experiments in the German army have shown that, as a 
mere matter of utility— and utility is king in war time— men 
should be permitted to break their fast before starting on a 
morning march, however early the hour fixed for departure. 
It would be well if this were always kept in mind. 

It was to a point nearly four miles beyond Maeder's that 
the Mounted Rifies were sent, and thei*e they pitched their 
camp. The enemy was right in front, and on the left was 
a long kopje, where he was laagered in considerable strength. 
Into this kopje the big gims carried, by a wonderful feat of 
engineering, to the top of the now famous Cole's Kop, sent 
a daily tribute of shells, and from it the British patrols were 
daily fired upon. Captain M'Leish's men were now helping 
to furnish these patrols, therefore complaints that their work 
was wanting in excitement were no longer heard from them. 
Having seen our lads into their outpost camp, I returned to the 
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base at Rensburg, and found other companies preparing for 
their respective treks next day. 

Early in the morning General French had inspected the 
New South Wales and Westralian companies, and they are 
understood to have found much favour in his eyes. Their 
horsemanship was already good, but it was when the order 
was " For Dismounted Duty " that the trained infantrymen 
showed to the best advantage, and in this part of their work 
they eclipsed the Mounted Rifles. Captains Legge and Moor 
are entitled to the greatest credit for the way in which their 
companies turned out, and showed the General what they 
could do, and the untiring general instructor. Colonel Hoad, 
might well be proud of his apt pupils. Indeed, the way in 
which Hoad, within a few days, transformed foot soldiers into 
first-rate mounted men is, in many respects, remarkable. It 
stands as not the least meritorious piece of work done by a 
commanding officer in the present campaign, and it could only 
have been accomplished by a man who, like Colonel Hoad, 
was a thoroughly-trained mounted rifleman before he relin- 
(luished regimental for staff duty. It was lucky that the 
Australian Regiment fell into such good hands, and passed 
under the review of so observant and appreciative a com- 
mander as General French. '* I am well pleased," he said to 
Colonel Hoad, when he had finished his inspection, and the 
men were delighted to know that they had won this com- 
pliment. 

During Sunday the balance of the regiment— not yet horsed— 
was ordered up from Naauwpoort, arrived by train in the 
evening, and came into camp. And on Monday morning 
they went off to their respective stations. To Maeder's, the 
same direction in which Captain M*Leish was operating, the 
New South Wales company marched at 6 a.m., and, later on, 
the Victorian Rifles and the South Australians went out in 
the same direction. Captain M*Inerney relinquished his 
horses to the Westralians, and, with the South Australians, his 
company was ordered to work ns infantry until the next 
batch of horses arrived, and the Genecal was hurrying these 
up by insistent telegrams. The Westralians also marched 
at (J a.m., the post being Slingei-sfontein. on the north-east, and 
40 Tasmanians formed a detached post at Jasfontein, a little 
south of tlie Sliugersfontein position. Colonel Hoad, with 
about 100 men of various companies— for the time known as 
the ** Federal Company "—remained at the base (Rensburg), 
and our Maxim guns were allotted changing i>ositions along 
a front which extended from the extreme left to the extreme 
right post, a distance of over twenty miles. 

About half the men at the base held one of the inner 
posts. Major M'Williams (surgeon) Joined the Westralians 
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at Sllngt'i'sfontem ; Captain Kendall (veterinary), and Ser- 
geant-Fa irier Punshon remained at the base, as the best 
point for the discharge of their duties, and Captain Hop- 
kins (surgeon) went to Maeder's Farm. It was part of 
the duty of Colonel Hoa*! to inspect the various parts of 
his regiment at their respective outpost stations. (IJaptain 
Salmon commanded a small mounted escort, which was 
retained to accompany the Colonel, and a busy era in the his- 
tory of the regiment was inaugurated ; not the less busy for 
a pres8 correspondent, who cannot well divide himnelf, and 
who might happen to be somewhere else when one or other 
of the companies was engaging the enemy at a particular 
point. 

Before sending the companies forth on their respective 
duties. Colonel Hoad gave instructions and advice to all 
ranks, and told them precisely what was expected of them. 
"Just go one better than the Boers every time," he said to 
the men. " l>on't get into any messes, or fall into 
ambush. Do your work cautiously, but thoroughly. Your 
business is to get information— reliable information— and send 
it in in a comprehensible way. You are just as good as the 
Boers in everything they can do best. You can shoot, and 
you can ride. Now go, and beat them at their own game." 
That Is the sort of talk that suits our boys well, and they did 
not forget the Colonel's advice. 

Meanwhile Rensburg was quiet, save for the booming of our 
guns on the frontal positions. We had to leave a few men 
sick at Naauwpoort, but, generally, the health of the regiment 
was excellent, and everybody was in good heart. Our men 
were on the same line a« their Australasian comrades, the 
New South Wales Lancers and the New Zealand Mounted 
Rifles had held, and all of these had di>ne well. Unluckily, 
we thought at the time, General French was called to duty 
in another part of the country. We know now what mag- 
nificent service he gave in the invasion of the Free State ; but 
his successor. General Clements, bore the reputation of a man 
who knew how to keep the ball a-rolling in a fashion worthy 
of the man who started it. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

Undeii Shell Fire— Westralians in Action— Heroic Acts- 
Maxim Gun Positions. 

The New South Wales company had its baptism of fire on 
the 4th February. On arrival at Maeder's Farm it was 
ordered to proceed to a post beyond, and east of, Cole's Kop. 
On the column emerging into the open country beyond the big 
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kop it came under the enemy's gun fire. The men were in 
extended order, and presented, therefore, an indifferent mark 
for the Boer gunners, so the latter had their labour for their 
pains, nobody being hit. The first of seven shells fired at the 
company whizzed close past the two leading men of the 
advance party, a guide, and the intrepid Private Bumie, of 
the Victorian Mounted Rifles, who had been sent out in order 
to learn the way to the post, and act as guides in the future. 
The men instinctively ducked their heads, but the shell, which 
did not burst, went well over and past them. The Boer gun- 
ners corrected their range, and a few minutes later a couple of 
shells fell and exploded about eighty yards short of the 
column. Our men went rapidly forward, and the remaining 
four shells, all of which burst, also fell short. Then the gun- 
ners had a go at the ox waggons, carrying the company's 
transport. Here they had a first-rate mark, but did not score 
a point. About half a dozen shells were fired, to the infinite 
disgust of the drivers, but none reached the waggons. " Fire 
low " may be a sound order, but if you fire too low you won't 
hurt your enemy. Private Bumie returned with a company of 
Imperial Mounted Infantry, whom the Australians had 
relieved, and the Boers had another try, but with equal non- 
success. Surely these Boer gunners are not all our fancy 
has painted them. 

The same evening we shifted the regimental head-quarters' 
camp to a point at the base said to be reachable by the shell 
fire of the enemy in front. When we " lay us down to sleep," 
this consciousness created in some, stimulated in others, a 
devotional mood. There are a few who, like myself, are 
sceptical about the potency of the Boer guns at the generous 
distance they stood from our sleeping place, but I found that 
expressions of this scepticism were not popular. The majority 
preferred to harrow their own feelings by the refiection that 
they were in deadly peril. 

Within a few hours of their being sent to their post at 
Sllngersfontein, on the right of this position, our Westralian 
comrades made the acquaintance of the enemy They had a 
sharp, exciting time, and were described by experienced officers 
as the " luckiest people in the world," because, out of a rain 
of Boer bullets, they came off with no worse casualties than 
one man wounded and two horses shot dead. The company 
was under fire for the first time, and, on the score of cour- 
age and intrepidity, left nothing to be desired. It is open to 
anyone to take the view that more caution was possible ; but, 
(Mi the other hand, the task given to the company was one 
that demanded the exercise of enterprise, and the deliberate 
acceptance of risks incurred by those whose business it is to 
draw an enemy's fire. It was Westralia's first affair, and 
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all ranks sustained the test of actual battle in the way 
that Australia expected. Two acts of conspicuous gal- 
lantry on the part of officers further illumined a bright day's 
record of citizen soldiers' coolness and valour. 

Slingersfontein was a position on the right, which we held 
with a mixed force, including artillery. The kopjes along the 
front, and on the flanks, were occupied by Boers, who appeared 
to have only one prun, which they shifted from point to point 
Lately there had been a movement on the part of the enemy 
to come round our right, with a view, apparently, of envelop- 
ing our rear and cutting off the post from Rensburg. The 
character of the country favoured the movement, and rendered 
Jt possible of accomplishment, without bringing the encircling 
troops into view from our posts. It was necessary, therefore, 
to have a reconnaissance to ascertain as nearly as possible 
what the enemy was doing. The force detailed for this pur- 
pose was composed of a section (2 guns) of the Royal Horse 
Artillery, 50 Inniskilling Dragoons, 25 Lancers, and 80 of the 
Wtstrallan company of (then) mounted infantry. The troops 
were under the command of Major Ethoran, and about 11 
o'clock on Tuesday (6th February) moved out from the centre 
towards the right front. The work of examining the kopjes 
was proceeded with, and the men were split up into small 
parties, who rode along the front, and into the valleys lying 
between the irregular semicircle of hills which constitute 
the enemy's stronghold. Perhaps the splitting-up was a trifle 
overdone, but, necessarily, at such work, a very open forma- 
tion, presenting the least target, is proper and necessary. 

Apparently the Boers watched the operations without, in the 
first instance, discovering their object, but the closer approach 
of our men provoked the enemy to action. Suddenly he opened 
a furious rifle flre, some of the Westralians at that period 
being within 60 yards of the Boer line, while the furthest off 
were not more than a quarter of a mile away. A portion of 
our company had already been dismounted for dismounted 
duty, and these returned the enemy's flre. But the order was 
to feign a retreat, in order to draw the Boers from shelter, 
and the whole of the mounted troops fell back. Pell-mell 
came the Boers after them, showing themselves In consider- 
able numbers, and firing wildly. Then our artillery had 
the chance they had waited for all day, and It did not take 
many rounds of shrapnel to persuade the foe that he was 
safer In the kopjes than in the open. 

Under a heavy ^re our men kept perfectly— some say reck- 
lessly—cool. They gave no evidence of being flurried in their 
movements, and there Is every reason to think that their flre 
was effective during the short period that It was thought 
proper to maintain it. On the other hand, the Boer marks- 
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man ship was so appallingly bad that the commando is 
believed to be a " scratch " one, and by no means up to even 
the ordinary standard. " Had it been otherwise," said one 
observer, "the Western Australians would have been wiped 
out." Their escape, with only one man wounded by rifle fire, 
was phenomenal. The Royal Horse Artillery was not so for- 
tunate, for one of its number (Sergeant Watson) was shot 
through the body, and died a few hours afterwards. Another 
artilleryman was wounded. Six of the Lancers were placed 
on the list of " missing." 

The Westralian wounded was Private James Cunningham, 
of Perth. While riding in during the retirement he was hit 
in the right leg. The bullet drilled a clean hole through the 
fleshy part of the thigh, and no ill effects were expected. Cun- 
ningham was able to ride almost to the cover of the guns 
before his strength gave way, for the wound bled a great 
deal. He fell from his horse, and was carried in by his 
comrades. After the wound had been dressed he was sent 
to the base hospital. Curiously enougb, a bullet grazed the 
same man's cheek, and left its mark, but that is all. He had 
a narrow escape from being shot through the head. It is 
noteworthy that Cunningham's brother, also a private, had 
the queer experience of feeling a bullet pass between his leg 
and his saddle, tearing his riding pants on its transit, but 
doing no furtlier mischief. 

Corporal Campbell had an adventure all his own. He 
found himself very close up to the enemy's fighting line 
when the Boers opened fire, and a stalwart foeman, attired 
in a red shirt, and who fired from horseback, made a target 
of the Australian. But though he fired several times he did 
not even score an outer. Campbell missed his first shot in 
reply, but, with two others from his full-charged magazine, 
he bowled over both horse and man. Then he ran towards 
his horse, which was in cover a short distance in the rear, 
and, en routCy got so badly mixed up in a wire entanglement 
tljat he narrowly escaped capture. His right hand was 
severely cut by the barbed wire, and it was some time before 
the gallant corporal had the full use of it again. It was while 
galloping to the assistance of the wounded Cunningham that 
Private Albert Maley had his horse shot under him, and one 
other Westralian horse was killed during the action. 

As the men were galloping back, Captain Moor, who com- 
manded the Westralians, saw the horse of a Lancer fall dead, 
a bullet having struck the animal in the body. Although 
under a heavy fire, Moor quietly rode up to the Lancer, 
and dismounting, said, " Here, take my horse, and get in." 
The generous offer was promptly accepted, and the captain 
made an attempt to procure another horse which happened 
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to be in the vicinity. The animal evaded him, and bolted, 
and, as the Boers were at this period in full pursuit, Moor, 
who is very light and active, ran towards a kopje, where, a 
little earlier, a party of Lancers had formed a post. But the 
Lancers had withdrawn, and Moor was running into the arms 
of a number of Boers who were coming round the far end 
of the Itopje. when Lieutenant Parker (W.A.) saw his peril, 
and galloped to his chief's assistance. He was just in time. 
Moor clambered up behind his subaltern, and both officers, 
although under a hail of bullets, made their way to cover 
without receiving any Injury. Parker is a mere youth, but 
a cooler or a pluckier it would be hard to find anywhere. The 
gallantry of both officers was the theme of general comment 
and as general admiration. Captain Moor was an Imperial 
soldier in the service of the Westralian Government. Alas ! 
he was killed in July during some fighting in the Transvaal, 
and the service lost a fine man. Young Parker is an Aus- 
tralian native. 

A curious adventure had Sergeant Hensman and six men 
under his command. In the earlier stages of the day*s doings 
they reached and examined a farm-house. They found no 
Boers, but there were some turkeys, and they decided to dine 
well for once in a way. But just as the selected turkey was 
reaching a hue of lovely brown, and the hungry Australians 
had resolved that it was " done enough," a smart volley was 
fired upon the house. " Scatter " was the word, and once 
more the bad marksmanship of the Boers was the Australians' 
salvation. Not one of the party was hit. But the Boers 
would enjoy that turkey. 

On the following day the British tried once more to draw 
the enemy from their cover, but without avail. There was 
firing on both sides, and a Lancer was shot through the leg. 
But the object ^ the reconnaissance had been well served, 
for it was kuown that the enemy was in numbers on our 
ri;?ht, and* that he was endeavouring to extend his occupation 
of the numerous kopje®, so as to encircle the position. 

The enemy was watchful, and his shells were continually 
dropping around the outposts and the vicinity of patrols. It 
was quite wonderful how little damage they did. Captain 
Haig, of the Inniskillings, who travelled from Albany with us 
in the MediCf I was glad to meet again here on duty with his 
regiment. He was for weeks in and around Maeder's, where 
the bulk of Colonel Head's Victorians were, and he said— 
"The Boer shells never hit anybody." One could almost 
accept the statement literally. Of course, there were excep- 
tional cases, and the soldier on duty knows that he might 
happen to furnish one of these exceptions. Honestly, how- 
ever, the Boer shell fire was held in general contempt, and 
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Tuesday's doings at Slingersfontein showed that their rifle 
fire was not always what our fancy in Victoria had painted it. 

The second draft of horses for the Australian Regiment had 
arrived at Rensburg. It consisted of 256 from India, and 
the animals were, altogether, a much better lot than the first. 
There was a larger proportion of " Walers " in the draft, and 
even the country-breds were of a good stamp. The horses 
came in charge of an oflacer of the Indian Army, who was 
accompanied by 36 syces, including a havildar, and two far- 
rier sergeants. The syces were to be attached to the regiment 
for a month at least, and did capital work. Not only did 
they " show the ropes " to infantrymen who were being 
horsed for the first time, and were ignorant of equine affairs, 
but they bore much of the heavy fatigue work which 
had previously fallen upon the handful of men remaining at 
the base. 

The farriers were a godsend. Sergeant Punshon and his 
assistants were wrought nearly to death, and even with two 
additional men, in rough country like this, he always had 
plenty to do. The forge fire was continually going. We had 
still about 100 more horses to get; but, generally speaking, 
the regiment might now be described as mounted, and its 
patrol work was in full swing. 

The whole of the available men in camp had been required 
at times to occupy the inner positions. Tuesday and Wednes- 
day nights saw all the orderlies and cooks on duty under 
arms, and the regimental staff had to do the best it could 
without attendants of any kind. It was while the command- 
ing oflacer was helping to prepare his own tea on Tuesday 
evening that General Clements rode down to look at the 
newly-arrived horses, and he was received sans ceremony. 
But I don't think he minded that. Rather, it is understood, 
was the General pleased to know that the Australian Regiment 
was working so hard, and that personal convenience on every- 
body's part was cheerfully sacrificed to the exigencies of ser- 
vice in the presence of a foe who occasionally became active, 
and needed watching all the time. 

General Clements honoured the regiment by requiring from 
it a company of 50 mounted men to act under his directions. 
This company was made up from several units, placed under 
the command of Captain Salmon, V.M.R., who had with him 
Lieutenant Reid, of Tasmania. A position of much distinc- 
tion was that occupied by the newly-formed company. Men 
who repined at being left at the base when their comrades 
marched off were now satisfied that fortune had not been 
unkind, since she reserved them for inclusion in what was 
called the " General's Company," although, as a matter of 
fact, as such it was very little used. 
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It was fortunate that two of the units from Australia brought 
Maxim guns, though they were not asked for by the Imperial 
authorities. Western Australia had two, and New South 
Wales one, and there was use for them here at Rensburg. 
They were in position at one of the inner posts, and were 
manned by just such men as were available at the base after 
the companies went to the further outposts. Lieutenant 
Logan had charge of the New South Wales gun, and Lieu- 
tenant Campbell had one of the Westralian. Who was to 
take the third gun was, for a time, a question, and Colonel 
Hoad seriously contemplated standing by it himself until he 
could recall a suitable officer. But at that moment the 
regimental Quartermaster-sergeant (Sergeant-Major Paul) 
was suggested. The instructor of the garrison artil- 
lery at Geelong, and a gunner every Inch of him, you can 
imagine the flash in his eye when the Colonel inquired— 
" Would you like to take a gun, Paul ?'* " My word, sir, I 
would," was the prompt answer as the Sergeant-Major 
saluted. The regiment lent— it did not lose— a first-rate 
Quartermaster-sergeant, and no gun in the campaign was in 
better hands than that committed to the care of Sergeant- 
Major Paul. A really fine man, who perfectly knows his work, 
and does it with a conscientious thoroughness which is ever 
a bright example to all ranks. Victoria may well be proud 
of Sergeant-Major Paul. At the time 1 wrote what may be 
repeated here—" He has well earned a commission, and those 
undemocratic regulations under which he is barred have 
not, in the past, proved absolutely immutable." 

Colonel Hoad has a fine, breezy, off-hand fashion of meet- 
ing small difficulties, and in this connection, poor man though 
he is, he never stops to count the personal cost. A few days 
after our arrival here the regiment was required to furnish 
two mounted orderlies for the General commanding. Colonel 
Hoad picked out a couple of fine young Westralians from 
those who had remained at the base, saw that they were well 
mounted, and told them to smarten up their attire all they 
could. The men looked ruefully at their camp-stained jackets, 
the worse for wear, and decidedly " off-colour." In answer 
to questions, they confessed that they were in their best, and 
there was no new clothing either in hand or in sight. ** Here 
you are," exclaimed the commanding officer, diving Into his 
tent, whence he emerged a minute later with two of his own 
tunics. The shoulder badges were removed, and the new 
orderlies found themselves admirably fitted. That was a 
piece of luck, for Hoad is not a big man, though " he's got it 
round the chest." No better turned-out orderlies were there 
than those two Westralians when they reported to head- 
quarters. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Hot Day at Jasfontkin— Tasmanians Get Their Fibst 
Fight— Some Wondebful Escapes. 

Oppressed by the sadness of bereavements, owing to the 
death on the battlefield of an esteemed press colleague and 
several good comrades, I entered upon the task of 
recording the exciting events of the record week in February. 
On the morning of the 9th Mr. W. J. Lambie, correspondent 
of the Melbourne Age^ fell while doing his duty to his 
paper. Later on the same day the second fatality occurred, 
in this instance a combatant, Private Conway, . of Perth 
(W.A.), meeting a soldier's death. Close following this, on 
the second day, Sergeant Grant and Private Wiilson, of 
the Victorian Mounted Rifles, were killed in action on the 
extreme left flank of the position. Four men silenced for ever 
within two days. The regiment had been so exceptionally 
lucky that these losses came to us as a shock. Yet they were 
quite Incidental to the campaign— events of the kind which 
we had learned to expect, but the sensation of shock was 
ours whether we liked it or not. In the case of Mr. Lambie 
I lost an esteemed friend as well as a press colleague, and 
in that of Sergeant Grant a good comrade of long standing in 
the work of a citizen soldier. 

It is a circumstance surely as remarkable as I think it is 
unique that the first man connected with the regiment to fall 
in action should be a journalist. The combatant knows that 
it is his business to kill, and to take the risks of being killed. 
The correspondent, in civilised warfare, goes into* action 
unarmed. His main purpose is to see and describe the battle, 
but to that end he may feel it to be his duty to venture Into 
positions of great danger, to accept as fully as anyone in 
the fighting line the chances of a combat, to come under the 
heaviest of the enemy's fire, and to summon the nerve and 
courage necessary to a man who is without the stimulating 
excitement of men who are serving their guns, firing their 
rifles, or charging with bayonet fixed those whom it is their 
mission to defeat. I have met few men in whom a con- 
sciousness of duty operated so powerfully as it did in 
the late Mr. Lambie. He was one of the few wounded when 
the Australian Contingent served in the Soudan— simply 
because he could not brook delay in, nor allow danger to 
impede, the discharge of duty. " I want to see, and let the 
readers whom I represent know, how the Australians carry 
themselves in action," he said to me In one of our conversa- 
tions while travelling together to South Africa. It was 
with this object in view that he arose, full of life and health. 
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in the dark hours of a fatal Friday morning. It was while 
seeking to attain that object that he fell. 

Let me now take the events of those stirring February 
days in something like chronological order. On Thursday 

evening, the 8th, Colonel Hoad was ordered to make avail- 
able from those at the Rensburg base 80 non-commissioned 
officers and men with a couple of ofticers. This party was 
to be ready to start for Jasfontein (or Klienjasfontein, to be 
more accurate) at half -past four in the morning. It was to 
be accompanied by half a dozen of French's Guides (i.e., men 
of the stamp of the Rimington " tigers," but specially picked 
by General French), and its duty was not disclosed. As, 
however, an orderly had reported some shooting on the pre- 
vious day, and it was bruited abroad that the little company 
was certain to get some fighting— that, in fact, its mission 
was to " catch Boers "—I altered a programme, which included 
a viait to Maeder's next day, and resolved to go with it Cap- 
tain Salmon was in command of the party, the other officer 
detailed being Lieutenant Reid, of Tasmania. The company 
was federal in a very large sense, being composed of men 
of every colony represented in the regiment who happened 
to be on duty at the base, and including Quartermaster-Ser- 
geant Paul, the officers* orderlies, and even some of the cooks. 
For it had been difficult to furnish all the details demanded 
of the Australian regiment without resorting to unusual expedi- 
ents, and working men double, even treble, tides. Horses were 
fed at 3 a.m., before which hour the men were all astir, and 
they had their coffee and biscuit half an hour later. It was 
an early time for breakfast, but it is far better to have a meal 
then than none at all, as I have proved by personal experience. 

Punctually at 4.30 the little column moved off. With it 
went no fewer than three war correspondents, Mr. W. J. 
Lambie, of the Age, Mr. Hales, of the London Daily News, and 
myself. Our way lay through a sort of jungle of kopjes 
south-east of Rensburg, and the rising sun found us, in cau- 
tiously extended order, moving along a well-defined path, 
made by the supply waggons in their journeys to and from our 
right flank post. It was a lovely morning, and a propor- 
tion of the men were in full enjoyment of still new experi- 
ence on horseback. Eager as they were to meet the foe, per- 
haps it would hardly have occurred to any of them that, 
before the sun had reached its meridian, upon the speed of 
these horses and their ability to sit them would their very 
lives depend. Tet that is precisely what happened on that 
very eventful morning. 

At Jasfontein we learned what had occurred on the previous 
day. A patrol of five Tasmanlans, under Sergeant Lee, and 
accompanied by Guide Stent, seven in all, had visited, during 
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the afternoon, the farm of one Kotze, a man who was 
supposed to be, and I believe it, a loyal citizen, but two of 
whose sons were fighting against us in the Free State com- 
mandoes. Such distracting effects on family relationships had 
the war produced. Our patrols had repeatedly visited the 
farm in question, and up to Thursday had no reason to regard 
the place with apprehension, although I have since been 
told it had long been held in suspicion. Sergeant Lee 
was under an ofllcer (Captain Cameron) who insists upon 
instructions being carried out, and a general order pre- 
scribed that care was to be taken in approaching all 
farm-houses in the war districts. Guide Stent and Private 
Gilham were sent to the farm for the purpose of obtain- 
ing certain information which it was the duty of the 
patrol to seek, and the other members of the party halted, 
and stood extended and on guard, some distance away. When 
Stent and Gilham had got within about ten paces of the 
house, three volleys were flred— one from the house at the 
men in advance, the others from kopjes flanking the rear— at 
the extended line of watchers. Stent alone was hit, and the 
others, after firing a few return shots, galloped away under 
a sharp fusilade of bullets, which, however, did no further 
injury. The Guide was, it was feared, mortally wounded. He 
rode about half a mile, cried out to Gilham, " I am quite 
blind ; I cannot see! " and at once fell from the saddle. He 
was a fine young fellow of twenty-two, and it was supposed 
at the time that he had died on the veldt. I learned, months 
afterwards, that he fell wounded into t^e hands of the Boers, 
was well treated, and recovered, "^e escape of the others 
was remarkable, for the trap was well laid, and not fewer 
than thirty rifles played upon the patrol. Happily, all got back 
to the post, and there the tale was told. Efforts made later 
In the day by Captain Cameron in person, and the small patrol 
he could spare, showed that the Boers were in some force, 
but it was hardly imagined that they numbered more than 40. 
It was believed that a Kattir, who tried to creep in at night 
and ascertain the fate of the Guide, had also been shot. Cap- 
tain Hamilton (Inniskilllngs), who had charge of the post, 
reported to head-quarters at Rensburg, and the order to Colonel 
Hoad was the outcome. Captain Salmon's company had 
come, then, to strengthen the little force at Jasfontein, and 
help to discover and bring to book an enemy who had 
advanced dangerously close to our line, and had become a 
menace to the right flank of the Rensburg position. 

We had hardly learned what work had been cut out for us 
when the order was, " Stand to your horses." At daylight 
Captain Hamilton and six men had gone on an inspection ride 
towards Kotze's farm ; and as I talked to Captain Cameron 
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in his tent, a messenger arrived from tbe cominanding officer, 
requesting that eighteen more men should at ouee be sent to 
him. Without waiting to eat the breakfast which had Just 
been prepared, Captain Cameron ordered out the men, placed 
himself at their head, and, directing Captain Salmon's com- 
pany to follow as a support, started at a smart trot for the 
front. Six Guides and Captain Cameron's eighteen men 
form^ the advance party, and with it I rode, my two con- 
fr^ea remaining with the support. Less than an hour's ride 
brought us to a large, deserted farm, beyond which runs a 
low, rocky ridge on the right, while on the left is a kopje 
(large enough to be called a berg), and forming a barrier, quite 
a mile long, at right angles to dur road, which ran between 
the ridge and the kopje. Cameron led in person, and, when 
within a few hundred yards of the farm, a smart volley from 
the ridge showed that the enemy were about. They had 
crept up upon two men who had been posted as sentries by 
Captain Hamilton, and fired upon them at a range of not 
more than 30 yards. The men were ready— their natural 
alertness having been quickened by the suspicious sniffing and 
uneasiness of one of their horses. They came smartly to the 
rear, and— into our arms. We were just in time. 

A careful examination of the ridge showed, however, thai 
the Boers had retired. Our men halted in rear of good cover 
at the farm-house, while Captain Cameron and one of the 
Guides rode round the kopje on the left, and made sure that 
it was not occupied. Meanwhile Captain Hamilton returned 
to where the support was halted, a mile behind us, and 
marched it towards the right front. That was all we saw 
of the support for several hours. But before Cameron had 
concluded his round of the big kopje the dull thundering of the 
artillery at Slingersfontein and along the front, which had l>een 
going on all the morning, was intersperse<l by the sharp 
crackling of rifles. Beyond the series of kopjes which 
restricted our views to the right we suspected that the sup- 
port had engaged the enemy. 

As soon as it was clear that our road was open, we hastened 
to get on the Boer flank, and very soon succeeded. A smart 
ride of about two miles, over sharply undulating and very 
rocky country, and we were in full view of the enemy moving 
between the kopjes in our front and towards our left. In 
order to reach a suitable position they had to pass through 
a defile, and for the few moments that the chance lasted it 
was a good one. But, owing to this and that detail during 
the morning, Cameron's force was now only sixteen all told, 
including the horseholders. One of these posts I had the 
honour to fill, and gathered together the reins of six horses. 
All oar available rifles were brought to bear, but the Boers, 
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who numbered not less than 100 at this point, turned smartly, 
and the air was at once charged with bullets. They whizzed 
and whirred amongst us in such fashion that we had to at 
once seek better cover. This, happily, was close at hand- 
was reached, in fact, by moTlng about a hundred yards 
into the rear of a tall, irregular kopje further on 
our right. The riflemen were soon in position on its 
heights, and the horses, while less protected than the men, 
were in comparative safety, although bullets rang and whistled 
about the heads of the holders during the course of about an 
hour and a half that we held the position. It was rarely 
that our men saw an enemy during this period. The Boers 
were well in cover, and the vigilant Tasmanians had only to 
fire at the faintest flutter or movement, which seemed to 
indicate amongst the rocks opposite the presence of those 
from whom proceeded an incessant fire, which made us glad 
of our own natural fortress. 

But thei-e were Boers enough, and to spare, that morning. 
They soon got the measure of our strength— or, should I say, 
weakness ? While a few kept us engaged in the front, the 
majority moved quietly, swiftly, and almost unobserved, in 
rear of the line of kopjes on our left. Captain Cameron had 
fully expected a turning movement of the kind, and isaw that 
a retirement was the only means of preventing our being cut 
off. But the Boers had completed a large arc of their circle 
before we made ready to fall back, and the bullets came thick 
and fast amongst the horses while the men were mounting. 
Then it was a case of running the gauntlet to the next avail- 
able shelter on our right rear, and we had a decidedly hot 
time. 

We had to cross an area of open country under the fire of 
fully a hundred rifles, at a ranse of about 500 yards. 
First a Guide and one man, the former equipped with wire 
fence cutters, made their bolt. Then, in groups of threes and 
fours, the others followed. I had read much of '* hail of bul- 
lets." I now know from personal experience precisely what 
it is. Take my word, it is not nice. Yet, perhaps, from the 
very excitement afforded, it is better to gallop under direct 
fire than to stand as a horse-holder while the enemy pot-shots 
at you. 

Across that terrible zone of fire, with the leaden messengers 
of death pelting around and about us, and over a stone wall 
which barred our way, we all rode, scathless. Not a man, not 
a horse hit. Looking back upon it now, it seems to have 
been a miracle that we all got through. Even such indifferent 
shots as the Boers have sometimes shown themselves to be, 
while pouring in a concentrated fire upon little parties of men 
could provide a pelting of lead through which I would have 
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thought it impossible for horsemen to pass without some 
casualties. But the Boers, after the passing of the first two, 
must have got the range of particular points, and that they 
fully appreciated, and sought to defeat, our tactics, was shown 
by the way in which they waited for each group in turn to 
emerge from cover, and then, for perhaps three minutes, were 
able to keep it under a concentrated fire. "It is phenomenal/' 
I remarked to a press friend with whom I was talking on the 
evening after the fight. " No, sir," he said ; ** it means that 
Qod watches over our troops." It was not a goody-goody 
person who made this remark, but just an ordinary work-a-day 
journalist. 

Our next cover was even better than the first, but the Boers 
did not approach near enough to it to get any effective fire 
from us, although Captain Cameron managed to send a few 
long-range volleys into a gun, which we now ascertained they 
had with them, and which, I afterwards learned, had been 
kept well engaged during the morning by a section of our field 
artillery from Slingersfontein. The enemy did not trouble 
us much while we remained in the position, for his few desul- 
tory shots hardly counted after the red-hot recent experience. 
No, he did not mind our being there, rather devoting his 
energies to seeing that we did not get out. To this end a 
strong force moved once more on to our left flank, and the 
Boers bided their time. Half an hour later. Captain Cameron, 
disassociated from the support, and having no idea where 
it was, saw that there wai, nothing for it but a retirement, 
and once more we ran the gauntlet. Between us and the 
Jasfontein post was a stretch of veldt quite four miles across 
as the crow files. When we left cover the Boers were posted 
on our then right, in a kopje close to, and almost on, the 
same line as that from which we came. That should give 
my readers a fairly good idea of what the ride meant. 

" Spread out, men, and off you go !" ordered Cameron, and 
away we went. The Boers were quite ready, and didn't we 
get it ! Indeed, there was a repetition of the previous 
gauntlet-running. " I never saw such a pelting as you got," 
afterwards remarked Sergeant-Major Paul, who had a splendid 
view of the retirement from a position he occupied about half- 
way to the post. We simply let the horses go, and no spur 
was needed. The hail of bullets was a suflScient incentive to 
speed, and the excited animals went for all they were worth. 
Result : Precisely what it had been in the previous gauntlet- 
running. Not a man nor horse hit. A special providence 
seems to have watched the Tasmanians that morning. 

Once I judged that I was out of range of the kopjes, for the 
bullets ceased to fall around and about me. I therefore 
took a pull at my horse, and turned to see how things were 
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going with men wlio were not as well mounted, and, in any 
case, rode heavier than I did. But, behold, the Boers were 
actually out of the kopjes and pursuing us at full gallop. 
Here was enterprise for you ! Here, too, were bullets ! 
Firing from horseback, as these men do, with the reins aban- 
doned on the necks of their fleet little mounts, what an advan- 
tage they have over the very best mounted infantry, who 
can only flght on foot ! Half a dozen of us, who thought 
we had ridden out of range, had to start again, and, by all that 
is emphatic, we had to keep going, too. The chase was a 
hot one, and not until we had reached within about two miles 
of the Jasfontein post was it discontinued, and the bullets 
ceased to fly about our ears. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Work of the Support— The General Retirement— A Post 

Cut Off— Two Men Killed. 

Now, what was the support doing all the morning ? That 
it was engaged we knew, because we had heard rifle firing 
on our right early in the day. What really occurred waa 
this : Captain Hamilton, on joining the support, brought it 
up on the right of the deserted farm where the advanced 
party had its first halt. It skirted the kopjes on the left, 
and for about half an hour remained halted under good 
cover. Fearing that the Boers would be devoting too large 
a share of attention to Cameron's party, Captain Hamiltoii 
ordered an advance, and Captain Salmon moved his men into 
the open towards a paddock the entrance to which was a 
large double gate. Just about a dozen men had passed 
through, and the others were pressing on, when out of the 
kopjes on the left front came first a few single shots, then 
a stream of Boer lead. Concentrated on the gateway as it 
was, that opening may be appropriately described as the 
"jaws of death." 

Captain Salmon, who found himself for the first time in 
his life under an enemy's fire, never for a moment lost his 
nerve. 

" Files about— gallop !" was his order, loud and distinct 
enough for all to hear. 

" Where are we to gallop to, sir ?" asked Lieutenant Reid. 

" Scatter to blazes, men ; scatter !" shouted Salmon. And 
they scattered. 

Getting through the gateway was the test, and Private 
Peers's horse fell, shot in the shoulder, the rider making off 
on foot. The range, when the Boers opened fire, could not 
have been more than 300 yards. As Salmon's loud voice had 
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proclaimed the officer, and he was the last man out of the 
paddock, he came in for special attention, and his escape, 
absolutely untouched, was marvellous. 

Once out of range on the plain, Salmon led his men back 
to a group of kopjes further in the rear, established seyeral 
posts, and for a while stood by. It was considerably later 
when he got his first glimpse of Cameron's party, from 
whom the Boers had separated him, and a mes- 
sage which he then sent to Captain Cameron does not 
appear to have reached its intended destination. As a fact, 
had Cameron received that message, and known that his van- 
ished support was so close, the advanced party would not 
have retired from its last position before entering the plain 
on its perilous ride towards Jasfontein. Perhaps, on the 
whole, remembering the numbers and the mobility of the 
enemy, it was just as well as it was. 

As Captain Cameron rode in rear of his retiring men, he 
got touch with the support " Come out of the kopjes," 
was his order, and the support shared in onr rapid retirement, 
pursued by the enemy. Again the bullets rained upon It, 
and several horses were hit. Most of Salmon's men were 
infantry, but recently mounted. *' The Man from Snowy 
River" learned to ride while droving on the plains. That 
composite company's equine education was completed in the 
race for life across the bullet-splashed veldt. They sat their 
horses splendidly, and as, at this stage, I was an eye-witness, 
as well as a participant !n the movement, T am able to testify 
to their first-rate behaviour. All the Australian colonies, 
except Queensland, were represented, and not one was dis- 
credited. There was no crowding together, no confusion, 
and, fast as the retirement was, it was in good order. No 
wonder that General Clements expressed his warm approval 
of the conduct of the Australians that morning— and at all 
times. 

Here let me specially mention the cool gallantry which, 
throughout the whole day, marked Captain Cameron as " every 
inch a soldier." When it was an advance on the enemy, he 
was always in front, always conspicuous, and always under 
the hottest fire. When it was a retirement, his orders were, 
"XJet along In front of me : I want to see all of you out." 
and he accepted the full perils of the situation. I do not 
ever expect to see a braver and truer man than the officer 
selected by a Government which knew its business to com- 
mand the unit from Tasmania. A stem disciplinarian, and one 
who stands no nonsense from anybody, yet kind and consider- 
ate. Sergeant-Major Paul, the last to come out of his post, 
has seen hard fighting in Abu Klea and in the Egyptian 
campaigns of 1882 and 1885. " I have never," he says, " been 
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under such fire before, and am not anxious to be again." It 
was under the most trying conditions, then, that the nerve 
and resource of Captain Cameron were tested. He bore the 
test in a fashion worthy of a man who took part in Roberts's 
march to Candahar. He is an officer of whom federated Aus- 
tralia may well be proud. 

A very plucliy piece of work was done during the retire- 
ment by Corporal Whitelaw (Tasmania). He observed a dis- 
mounted man of his company struggling with his horse, and 
at once turning, rode back under fire to the man's assistance. 
It is to the everlasting credit of the Boers that, when they 
observed Whitelaw bending over his comrade, they stopped 
firing at him, evidently under the impression that he was aid- 
ing a wounded soldier, and thus showing their appreciation of 
his behaviour. But when the supposed wounded man 
mounted, and rode in with the corporal, their fire recom- 
menced, and the pair had a hot passage home, both arriving 
safely. 

Private Peers (Tasmania), who, early in the morning, had his 
horse shot under him, is a cool, daring fellow, and when he 
found that he had to do his best on foot, he settled down to 
the task with much deliberation. From rock to rock, on the 
stony kopjes, he dodged the Boer horsemen, and two, who 
at different periods tried to take him, he shot dead. A third 
faced him later on, and several shots were exchanged. The 
Boer had evidently exhausted his magazine (that attached to 
the Mauser rifle only holds five cartridges), while Peers, who 
had kept his magazine fully charged with ten rounds, was at 
an advantage. 

" For God's sake don't fire !" cried out the Boer. '* I'd rather 
be taken than shot." 

" Throw away your rifle," commanded the Tasmanian, and 
the man did so. 

Peers moved towards him, but at the moment the treacher- 
ous fellow, seeing some of his comrades, jumped behind a 
small bush, and waved his hat. 

" You wretch !" exclaimed Peers, and shot the man dead. 
Then he turned to fly, and a Boer bullet hit him in the neck 
as he dived once more amongst the friendly rocks. Ulti- 
mately he got to the rearward point of the kopjes, and made 
his way into the post, a distance of about four miles. He 
had omitted to carry his field-dressing, and the wound In the 
nock bled a good deal. I am glad to say that it proved 
to be only a flesh wound, and Peers was able to ride into Rens- 
burg with me a little later. 

" I have killed three men," he said, ** but I have no regret 
for the last. He was an infernal scoundrel, and nearly had 
me !" 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

The Faix of Mb. Lambie—Visit to the Boeb Laageb— 
Genebai. De la Rey— Talks with the Boebs— Last 
HoNoxjBS to a Combade. 

It was on my return to the post at Jasfontein that I learned 
for the first time that Mr. Lambie had been hit, and that Mr. 
Hales was a prisoner. One of our tw> prisoners, an intel- 
ligent man named Mostert, told me the story. " I saw the 
gentleman lying on the veldt," he said, "and heard that he 
was a correspondent, a Mr. Lambie. I am afraid, sir, that 
yonr friend was dying." This really was all I could learn, 
and, from the character of the operations in progress and 
prospective, it was soon made quite plain that nothing more 
definite could be ascertained that night. In any case, no 
one at Jasfontein was able to authorise negotiations with the 
Boers, none of whose dead lay in our lines, and Mr. Lambie 
had fallen miles within the position then commanded by the 
enemy. 

On my return to Rensburg, immediately after deliver- 
ing a wounded Tasmanian into the hands of Surgeon Toll, I 
went to Colonel Hoad, and, subsequently, to head-quarters, 
and reported what I knew. I begged that some steps might 
be taken by the General's orders to get definite information, 
and was assured by one of the staff that this would be done 
at the earliest opportunity. It was known that, if my col- 
league still lived, the Boers would care for him to the best 
of their ability, and, with that cold comfort, we had to be 
content until the condition was favourable to inquiry. It 
was well into the following (Saturday) afternoon that Lieu- 
tenant Heritage (Tasmania) was sent from Jasfontein (to 
where I had returned), carrying; a flag of truce to the Boer 
lines, and charged with inquiries in regard to Mr. Lambie. 
It was long after dark when he returned, and our worst 
fears were realised. Mr. Lambie was dead, and, by the 
(^eneraFs orders, had been buried that morning. 

Lieutenant Heritage was good enough to convey the intima- 
tion that a colleague of the deceased was at Jasfontein, 
anxious to learn all the particulars, and, in the event of the 
worst, to bring in the body. In reply to this, I received a 
courteous message from General De la Rey to the effect that. 
if I would come out under a flag of truce on the following day. 
I should be allowed to see the grave where my colleague had 
been laid, and to obtain all the information that was within 
his power to afford. Mr. Heritage brought back with him 
my friend's watch and a few other articles. These were cour- 
teously handed to me by Captniii i^laniilton. and it was my 
mournful dutv to forward them to Mr. Lanibie's widow. 
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** You see, there have been so manj' hankj'-panky things 
done with the white flag." In these commonplace terms an 
experienced and observant officer, albeit one charged with a 
very considerable amount of prejudice, seemed to suggest that 
it was unwise for me to seek an ent-i-y into the Boer laager. 

** Do you not think." I asked, " that they would respect a 
white flag can-ied by a non-combatant ?" 

The officer glanced at my khaki clothing, and inquired, in 
his turn, " How, in that rig out, do you suppose that the Boers 
will know you to be a non-combatant ? I don't trust the 
beggars, and would advise you not to go." 

Far from accepting my friend's opinion, I did not myself, 
at the time, have any serious doubts of Boer good faith, but 
I took his hint with regard to clothes. Fortunately, I had a 
dark tweed jacket in my kit bag, and I was able to borrow a 
pair of civilian leggings wherewith to replace putties. More- 
over, I took the wallets from my saddle, and exchanged my 
military bridle for something less profusely buckled and 
ringed. When these things were accomplished, it was hardly 
in the power of any Boer to say, with truth, that my clothing 
resembled that of the usual combatant. And I am not usually 
regarded as a person of ferocious aspect. 

At the post on Saturday night the garrison suffered from 
the jumps rather badly. An attack was considered certain, 
and, had it been made, the handful of Tasmonlans who held 
the place would have fared badly. I relied much on the 
known indisposition of the Boer to attack on a Sunday, and 
reasoned that, If an attack were projected, the General would 
hardly have expressed his willingness to see me next day. 

" I considered that I had your life on my hands that night," 
Captain Hamilton, the post commandant, has since told me, 
" for I certainly did not share your pleasant view." 

Apparently, however, it was a strong one in my mind, for I 
rested without uneasiness on the floor of the deserted farm- 
house, which was Captain Hamilton's head-quarters. There 
are, it is said, persons of such temperament that they can sleep 
quietly in the midst of a battle. I make no claim to the pos- 
session of this heroic quality. Had I thought the Boers 
were coming I should have got into a much safer place than 
that farm-house, and have kept a bright look-out. Something 
made me sure that there was really no danger, and the only 
awakenings were caused by the movements of the vigilant 
commander, who was in and out the whole night. As a 
matter of fact, the enemy did not bother us. By the way, 
when he did come, at daylight on Monday morning, the 
Tasmanians were well on their way to Tweedale, and the 
General did not even find a p.p.c. card. 

■I . 
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To say that Sunday morning was hot is to say that it was 
much as usual— only, perhaps, a trifle worse. Mr. J. A. 
Cameron, of the Western Australian press, had offered to 
accompany me into the Boer laager, and we decided to start 
about half -past eight No one at the post had a white hand- 
kerchief, but I happened to have a white calico bag, which, 
on being opened out, made a flag quite three feet square. 
This I securely fastened to a stout sapling, about seven feet 
long, and went forth in the consciousness that my white flag 
was no mere microscopic fragment, but a real tangible thing, 
visible afar off to any man with eyes. 

White flaff rules require that only one man, and he 
unarmed, shall approach the enemy's lines. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, to ask my companion to keep well in rear 
until communication with the Boers had been established, and 
this he accordingly did. Our way lay across a wide stretch 
of veldt flanked by kopjes, on both sides held by the enemy. 
So that there might be no room for mistake, I rode well into 
the centre, in order to ensure as far as possible (1) that there 
would be the largest prospects of my flag being seen by the 
Boer outposts ; (2) that there would be the smallest chance 
of an enemy's bullet reaching me should there be any " mis- 
take." Minor tactics these, but necessary. Recollect that 
both Cameron and I were prepared to trust the Boers, but 
these " mistakes " do occur. Mad pursuit of adventure does 
not in my case mean a desire to achieve apologies for being 
inadvertently shot. 

Nothing, however, occurred to create complications. I 
seemed to have gone a long way into the position before the 
foe manifested himself, although in reality it could not have 
been more than four miles from our own post. Presently, 
from the kopjes on the left, a horseman started out with such 
suddenness that he seemed to emerge from the earth. He 
was probably 1000 yards away, and riding swiftly toward 
me. I at once turned in his direction, quickened the pace 
of my horse, and, advancing to meet him, observed that the 
horseman bore a short staff, at the end of which a white 
handkerchief fluttered in the gentle morning breeze. In con- 
trast with the immensity of my white flag it looked ludicrous 
—or. perhaps, it was mine which presented that appearance. 
Anyhow. I could not help lansrhinsr as T arreeted brother Boer, 
a pleasant-looking young fellow, in civilian attire. 

" Good-morning, sir," I said, with careful politeness. 

" Good-morning." 

" Not much of a white flag yours ?" 

The enemy grinned. " Yours is big enough," he remarked. 

*• Yes ; thought you gentlemen mightn't see it. and didn't 
want to cause any mistake. I've got a friend with me— 
another correspondent— may he come up ?" 
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" Yes, certainly.' 

I signalled my companion, and, after he and the enemy 
had exchanged salutations, we all dismounted. 

" The General expected me !" I remarked, inquiringly. 

" Yes ; he sent me out to meet you. We wait here for a 
few minutes." 

As we chatted I learned that our newly-made acquaintance, 
although in civilian garb, was one of the Zarps, as the Johan- 
nesburg Mounted Police are called. He was magnificently 
mounted on an upstanding horse of quite sixteen hands, 
very different from the ponies which people have been taught 
to believe the Boer invariably rides. He Bpoke English per- 
fectly, was armed with a Mauser rifle, and carried a bando- 
lier, every ];)ocket of which held a cartridge. 

" Why do you not wear your ];>olice uniform ?" I asked. 

"Because it's much too liot," was the reply, "and we are 
allowed to wear what we like." 

" What sort of a time are you having in the campaign ?" 

" Oh, not so bad ; but I'd like to see it over." 

" How do they feed you ?" 

" We have fresh meat every day, but I don't like the bread. 
I get my bread sent to me from Johannesburg." 

" A long way. How do you manage it ?" 

Before he could answer a party of horsemen appeared on the 
face of the kopje from which our custodian or conductor— 
whichever he wa&— had come, and we were soon exchanging 
salutations with half a dozen new-comers, none of whom, 
apparently, could speak a word of English. The party was 
fully armed and equipped, and the leader, a swarthy person, 
wore a curious-looking green felt hat, fantastically orna- 
mented with large, bright feathers. He seemed to explain, 
when I was rude enough to refer to his head-dress, that it 
had belonged to his father, who had fought in Bohemia, or 
thereabouts. It was plain that the man was very proud of 
that hat. Under the circumstances I thought it politic to 
admire it, for the odds were seven to two, and neither of the 
two was armed with so much as a toothpick. 

"It is necessary," said the first comer, after much con- 
versation in Dutch, " that we should blindfold you." 

We produced our handkerchiefs, and I must say that tli** 
Boers did their work with a degree of thoroughness which I 
hardly appreciated. Not only was my vision completely 
obstructed, but, by some devilish ingenuity, the handkerchief 
passed over my ears in such a way that I could hardly hear 
anything not positively bawled at me. 

" All right, Cameron ?" I shouted, inquiringly, several times, 
without getting an audible answer, and I suspected that 
liberties had also been taken with my friend's sense of hear- 
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ing. Clearly, the enemy was taking us seriously, and In no 
mood for pleasantries. 

We were assisted to mount, and then I realised that at 
least one man had placed himself on each side of me ; also, 
that I had been relieved of the reins, my horse being guided 
by one of the conductors. 

The circumstances did not favour the exercise of conver- 
sational powers, although I occasionally made observations, 
and replies of some sort were shouted. In rear I could 
just hear the hum of the enemy's animated chatter ; but it 
was all in Dutch, and incomprehensible. Probably they 
were discussing Cameron and myself, and wondering at our 
lack of dignity. For a blindfolded and ear-stopped man, sit- 
ting on a led horse, and, in the absence of reins to hold, with 
more hands than he can conveniently dispose of, is a person 
seen at a decided disadvantage. 

In April, when I re-visited the farm at which the laager 
had been, I asked a sweet daughter of the household if she 
had seen us on that Sunday morning. " Oh ! yes," replied 
the winsome young person ; " and you did look so funny !" 
I've no doubt she was right. 

Up hill and down dale we went, in tue charge of the enemy, 
and the road was singularly rocky. Indeed, I had not pre- 
viously believed that there were so many jolting places in 
South Africa. " Not much further," was the cheering reply 
to every question as to distance ; but we must have gone 
three miles before realising that there was an appreciable 
increase in the number of voices around us, and that our 
destination was reached. 

"Dismount, please," commanded a voice at my ear, and I 
promptly obeyed. 

" Kindly follow me." 

"You forget. I can't see you." 

" Oh ! 1*11 take your arm." 

We walked a few paces, then my conductor said— 

"There's a stone wall just in front of you. Turn rounds 
and you can sit on it" 

As I seated myself, I could not help wondering whether the 
stone wall might not be the place of execution ; but just then 
my bandage slipped a little, and I heard a number of strong 
male voices singing what, from the tune and measure, I 
judged to be a hymn. 

" We must wait a while," said my conductor ; " the General 
is still at church. I'm sorry to keep you blindfolded so 
long, but we dare not remove the bandage until we get the 
General's orders." 

" Ah !" I said ; ** does the service last long ?" 

" No ; it's nearly over now." 
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" May I smoke ?" 

" Certainly." 

I filled my pipe, but found it difficult, without the aid of 
eyes, to steer a match to the bowl. 

" 1*11 light it for you," said a polite Boer, and he did so. 

"Tell me when the General approaches, and 1*11 put my 
pipe out.** 

The burst of laughter from those standing around showed 
I had said something which tickled their fancy. When the 
merriment had subsided, one of the Boers remarked— 

" Our General isn't a man of that sort !" 

" What do you mean ?" 

"He wouldn*t be offended because you smoked." 

" Ah, Indeed ! I have known some Generals who would.'* 

" Yes ? They weren't Boer Generals.** 

" No ; I haven't met many Boer Generals.'* 

" Have you met any ?*' 

" Well, now I come to think of it, no ; at least, not at close 
quarters ?*' 

"Oh, our General's all right.** 

" Glad to hear you say so. Is he " 

" Here he is. Come with me, please.** 

I was led about a hundred yards, amidst a confused hum 
of voices. Then the bandage was removed, and I stood in 
the presence of General Do la Rey. My friend Cameron stood 
beside me. 

It is proper to say that my idea of a Boer General was 
hardly realised. I had expected to see a man attired in some 
sort of uniform, albeit that the rank and file go about in 
variegated slops. Behold the General before me. Probably 
about forty-five years of age, a tall, fine-looking man, with 
traces of grey showing h^ce and there In his full, fiowing, dark 
beard. Keen, clear, dark-grey eyes, and rather heavy eye- 
brows. A lithe, active, well-made figure, clad in an ordinary 
suit of civilian clothes, a bit the worse for wear. Coat of the 
shape known, I believe, as the paget, ill-fitting bags, of the 
" reach-me-down *' kind, a flannel shirt, open at the neck, no 
collar or tie : a narrow-brimmed, soft felt hat. This, embel- 
lished only with a useful-looking, newly-charged pipe, which 
he puffed in the calm enjoyment of a man happily conscious 
that church was over— this was General De la Rey. ready alike 
for the reception of pressman or prince. 

We were in the open air, in what, at a glance, I perceived to 
be a home station paddock, as we would call it in Australia. 
Around the General, in a semicircle, stood probably about 
200 Boers. Almost without exception the men were smok- 
ing, and throughout our interview from time to time the rank 
and file put in its *' spoke.** not only without let or hlndranco. 
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bnt apparently with the full approbation of the Greneral, who 
always answered, and whose dignity did not appear to be in 
the least hurt because a person who wasn't a General ven- 
tured to have a voice. 

But it was no disorderly mob. On two or three occasions 
the men came in a little too closely, and the visitors- 
Cameron and myself— were a bit crowded. With a wave of 
his hand, and a word on such occasions, the General enlarged 
the semicircle, the men falling back with a swiftness which 
showed that, however free and easy the relations between 
officer and men might appear to be, discipline, for all prac- 
tical purposes, was a reality. I had over twenty years' 
soldierinjs: of a sort, yet I appeared to be learning something 
new that morning. 

Beside General De la Rey stood his aide-de-camp, private 
secretary, or whatever he may be called. A short, fair man, 
with diminutive, auburn moustache and beard, and displaying 
his scrupulously clean linen all the more effectively because 
he wore neither coat nor vest. A bespectacled man, sharp 
as a razor, and, I was told, in private life, an attorney prac- 
tising at Pretoria. This gentleman, whose courtesy rivalled 
that of the General himself, acted as interpreter, for De la 
Rey could not. or would not, talk to us in English, and my 
Gape Dutch, temporarily out of repair, was hardly good 
enough for the company. 

General De la Rey acknowledged my studiously accurate 
military salute by a pleasant inclination of his head, accom- 
panied by just the suspicion of a smile, expressive— well, per- 
haps, of gratification, perhaps of amusement, perhaps of con- 
tempt. You cannot be quite sure what, under any given set 
of circumstances, a Dutchman's smile means. 

"You will please tell Mr. Lambie's wife," he said, "and 
all his relatives, that I am deeply sorry he was killed. He 
was with your men, dressed much the same as the soldiers, 
and we could not, of course, distinguish him. I am very 
sorry." I learned from the General that he had ordered 
the burial on the previous day, and received assurances that 
it had been decently performed. There were differences 
of statement amongst the Boers present as to the circum- 
stances under which Mr. Lambi€ fell. One or two declared 
that he and Mr. Hales were ordei-ed to throw up their hands, 
and refused to do so. The General negatived that story by 
simply putting it that, during our support's retirement, Lambie 
was shot in the head, fell off his horse, and died a quarter of 
an hour later. At the same point Hales's horse came down, 
and the rider was partially stunned. He soon recovered, and 
was with Mr. Lambie at the end. Mr. Hales was made a 
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prisoner, and sent to Bloemfontein. (He was released after 
a few weeks* detention). 

An escort, the General said, would bo sent to show me the 
grave I sought. I expressed my thanks, on behalf of Mrs. 
Lambie and my deceased confrh'e'a friends, and for a few 
minutes we talked on another matter— one touching the credit 
of our arms. I had said— 

"It will be my business. General, to, so far as lies in my 
power, let the reading public know of your great klndneiMi 
and courtesy." 

The aide-de-camp, having interpreted, he conversed with 
his chief for a minute, and then, turning to me, said— 

"The General is obliged, and says he hopes you will also 
make known what occurred in the fight on Friday last to one 
of our officers. Field-comet Bezuidenhout was shot through 
the thigh at 30 o'clock in the morning. We had to retire 
from that part of the field, and you took possession. At 
one o'clock the same afternoon we had regained the position. 
Our Field-comet then had a bullet wound in his head, and five 
lance or bayonet wounds. What do you think of that ?" 

" Is the General sure of the facts ?" I asked. 

" Quite sure ; we are all sure of them. He saw Bezuiden- 
hout himself, and he has niade particular inquiry into the 
case. Tou know you people are always blaming us for 
doing something you say we do." 

" When your Field-cornet was left behind he was still able 
to use his rifle ?" I remarked, interrogatively. 

" No ; he was not. He was shot through the thigh, and 
quite incapacitated." 

" Was his rifle removed ?" 

" That I cannot say." 

" If you will permit me, I will take a note of the General's 
words," I said, and thereupon did so, to an accompaniment 
of angry comments on the part of the bystanders, who were 
evidently discussing the incident. 

" I hope," I said, ** the General realises that such conduct 
as he condemns is equally condemned by the British authori- 
ties, that if a human brute who massacred a wounded man 
were discovered he would be severely punished. I am 
inclined to think that the wounded Field-comet may have used 
his rifle after you left him, and suffered in consequence. In 
any case, our officers cannot always control the doings of 
Individual men, and, amonsrst many thousands of soldiers, here 
and there a heartless fellow may be found. The General 
would hardly, I suppose, answer for every one of his own 
men." 

The speech, being interpreted, did not altogether please 
the Boer listeners. I^east of all did the rather foolish last 
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sentence of it, and they looked somewhat angrily in my direc- 
tion, bnt the General appeared to think that the observation 
was not wholly unfair, and one of his magic words brought 
instant silence. 

"I should be sorry to think," he said, through the inter- 
preter, "that any burgher would do such a thing. The 
orders given to our men are that, if a British soldier be 
wounded and incapacitated, he is not to be further injured, 
but to be made prisoner, and, as soon as possible, receive sur- 
gical treatment. (Later, one of the men told me that the 
penalty prescribed for violation of this order was death). We 
expect your side to do the same." 

"That, I venture to say, is what our side is doing," I 
answered ; " and I can only repeat that it would go hard with 
any of our men who was found to have injured a helpless foe. 
I again ask, might not the Field-comet have been still able to 
use his rifle after he received his first wound ?" 

" No," was the reply ; " the man was quite helpless, we 
knew, and, therefore, he was most unfairly used." 

At this stage a messenger came to the General, who, appar- 
ently, having other affairs to attend to, warmly shook hands 
with us, wished us good-bye, and walked towards one of the 
farm buildings. Simultaneously, our horses were led for- 
ward, we mounted, and, escorted by about a dozen men, left 
the laager. 

Our escort showed us where the grave of my fallen confrere 
had been made, at the spot where he was hit by a bullet and 
breathed his last. It was well out on the veldt, and, as there 
was no stone within a considerable distance, I could only 
note the bearings of the nearest hills to ensure my finding the 
place again. We had not been blindfolded on leaving the 
laager, and, in the ride out, both Cameron and I had some 
interesting conversation with the men who composed the 
escort 

" What's the news from home ?" asked one man, as he 
ranged alongside me. 

" What do you mean by home ?" I inquired, a little sur- 
prised at the interrogator's tone and provincial English accent. 

" England," he said, quickly. " I come from Liverpool." 

" The devil you do !" I involuntarily exclaimed. " What 
are you doing here ?" 

" Well," he answered, gently knocking out the ashes of his 
pipe on the pommel of his saddle, " it is sufficient to say that 
I am a burgher of the Transvaal, and am here to do my duty." 

I could see that he was disinclined to be further autobio- 
graphical. We talked Imperial politics, about what Cham- 
berlain had done, and failed to do. and so on. Then this 
Temarkable Englishman said— 
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It was hard luck that you should lose Kitchener so 
quickly." 

" What do you mean ?" 

" I mean that he*s killed.*' 
Oh ! Where did that happen ?" 

Somewhere near Ladysmith. He went up there on the 
26th (January), and was killed on the 26th." 

" Well, I have been cut off from the papers, and didn*t hear 
about it. How did you hear It ?" 

" Oh, we got a telegram from Pretoria. It was read out in 
the laager this morning." 

A good sample, this, of the " news " served up for the delec- 
tation and comfort of the Boer fighting men. 

With one of the Johannesburg police I also had a little talk. 
He assured me that the Republics could muster 100,000 men 
if they were required, and produced a memorandum showing 
the mines being worked in Johannesburg. " There are plenty 
of white men in those mines, and we can get them if we 
want them," he declared. 

I was feeling thirsty, and had not replaced my water bottle, 
shot away during the fighting on the previous Friday. 

" Anything in your bottle ?" I enquired. 

"Yes," he said, handing it to me. "That is Lieutenant 
Bowling's bottle." 

Spoils to the victor ! Our New South Wales oflScer was then 
lying wounded, a prisoner, in the Boer hands. His water 
bottle was on service with the enemy. 

Thi? Johannesburg policeman was very merry in regard to 
a distinguished unit in the British service 

" What do you call those men of yours ?" he asked. " Ah I 
I think you v^all them Lancers." he continued, answering his 
own question. "We captured one of them the other day. 
Why, he was a perfect arsenal. He had a carbine, and a 
bandolier full of cartridges. He had a revolver, and about 
sixty rounds of ammunition for it. Then he had a sword 
and a lance, and I'm blessed if he didn't carry horseshoes. I 
wonder at the way you load your horses. Look at us. We 
carry nothing but a rifle and ammunition, with a water bag 
on the saddle, or a water bottle, if we can get one. Thafs 
how we get over the ground." 

I had to confess that they did get over the ground, too ; 
but did not consider the time suitable for discussing the 
armament question. 

After being courteously conducted about a mile beyond the 

enemy's outposts, Cameron and I rode back to our own lines. 

There I had, earlier In the morning, identified and claimed 

Mr. Lambie's horse, a fine chestnut, which he brought from 

Australia, and which, on being recovered by one of our own 
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side, was regarded as a capture from the Boers. The animal 
had a bullet wound through the fleshy part of the ott hind 
thigh, just above the hock. The leg was covered with blood, 
but the injury was slight, and, when last I saw the horse, at 
Bloemfontein, he was none the worse for that sad day at 
Jasfontein. 

On the 24th April I drove from Colesberg in a Gape cart 
to the farm of Mr. H. W. Kotze, at which had been established 
the Boer laager visited in February under the circumstances 
described in this chapter. With me was Chaplain Wray, 
of the Victorian military forces, and a Kaffir driver, who 
seemed distressed when I refused to bring a revolver. I car- 
ried a marble slab, prepared at Bloemfontein, to mark the 
last resting place of the late Mr. W. J. Lambie. 

Nothing could be more hospitable than the reception given 
to us by the Kotze family. Two sons of the house were away 
fighting against us. one was still at home, and a fourth was 
married and lived hard by. The home-living son came with 
us to the grave, which was easily found. There we quickly 
got to work, made up the ground, constructed a mound, and 
erected the head-stone. By this time the whole family had 
driven over from the farm, distant about a mile and a half. 
Four young ladies were of the party, and they laid wreaths of 
beautiful white flowers on the lonely grave. Then we 
gathered round, and the burial service of the Church of Eng- 
land was impressively recited by Major Wray. Down the 
aged face of the Dutch farmer great tears ran as the chap- 
lain read those well-known words of consolation and promise. 

"He is thinking of my poor brothers, for we don't know 
where they are," explained one of the young ladies in a voice 
choked with sobs. 

A solemn and a memorable gathering. I was promised 
that, far as it was from the bereaved ones, the grave of the 
Melbourne journalist who had fallen at his post would never 
lack attention ; that, surely as the Sabbath came round, 
would the tender duty of caring for and placing flowers upon 
the tomb be remembered. Nor have I the least doubt on 
the subject. I am satisfied that the promise will be faith- 
fuUy fulfilled. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Westbamans Again— a Fine Piece of Work— Kruger 
Distinguishes Himself— The Brave Conway Killed. 

While Captain Cameron and his coadjutors were making 
a hard fight against long odds in front of Jasfontein, there 
was opened at Slingersfontein a combat which an experienced 
officer has described as one of the most heroic ViicV^fe\^» ^^'Qs^'^ 
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war. In It Captain Moor and a score of Westralians con- 
spicuously distinguished themselves. At daylight 100 of the 
Inniskllling Dragoons, under Captain Haig, and 25 Westra- 
lians, under Captain Moor, moved out from the post to recon- 
noitre the country south of the Rensburg road. They were 
quickly in touch with the enemy, who were particularly strong, 
although the oflacial estimate of their numbers was given 
at only 300 or 400. The dragoons fell back towards the post, 
but to the Westralians a very pretty task was set. The 
kopjes on the flank stand in a formation not unlike a horse- 
shoe, and just within the opening was an isolated hill, into 
which Moor's party was ordered. By this time, owing to 
various details. It had been reduced to 20, therefore the total 
number of rifles in the hill, allowing nothing for horse-holders, 
was 21. The Boers saw the movement, and at once dis- 
tributed themselves over the closely surrounding kopjes of the 
horseshoe, and on all sides, save the front, where the cover 
was not the best, swept the hill with their fire. A hotter 
shop to stay in it would be hard to imagine. For the Boers 
were reinforced during the day, and they literally swarmed 
in that semicircle of kopjes. But the Westralians had been 
ordered to hold the hill-— and they held it. 

From 6 in the morning until 7 in the evening the gallant 
little band defied an enemy wh0 vastly outnumbered them, 
and the Boers are not in the least likely to forget the 
execution done by Westralian rifles. It was a day full of 
instances of individual gallantry, and, though men went 
down, none faltered. Late in the day, when Moor had one 
man dead and several wounded, the Boers got particularly 
close, and called on the Australians to surrender. The 
answer was a smart display of bayonets over the rocks where 
our men had taken cover, and some quite unprintable language 
of defiance. So the fight raged on, no Boer venturing so 
close as to make bayonet work practicable. 

One of the first hit was Sergeant Hensman, tall, powerfully 
built, and a splendid specimen of manhood. "They're com- 
ing round our fianks," remarked somebody about 10 o'clock in 
the forenoon, and Hensman raised his tall form in order to get 
a clear look-out. The bullets rattled on the stones beside him 
like hail, and he fell with his right thigh shattered. The posi- 
tion in which he lay was much exposed, but the wounded ser- 
geant did not long lack assistance. Private Kruger, the 
Ballarat man, with whom I had that interesting chat on board 
the Medic, was smartly out, and, under a heavy fire, bound 
up the wound, and made the sufferer more comfortable. In 
order to guard him from the sun, Kruger erected some light 
branches over him, and then coolly proceeded to make a para- 
pet of stones to protect Hensman from the enemy's fire. 
While be was thus engaged a bullet passed through Kroger's 
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helmet, another tore his bandolier, and a third literally rapped 
him over the knuckles, and took the skin off. For quite a 
quarter of an hour Kruger stood all this, and gallantly com- 
pleted his task. His right to wear the Victoria Cross was 
established beyond doubt. 

While Kruger was busy at his work of mercy, he called to a 
comrade for assistance, and Private Conway, of Perth, was 
promptly at his side. But, alas ! it was a call to death for 
the brave young man. As he bent over the wounded 
sergeant, a bullet struck Conway In the head, and he fell 
dead on the spot. This wa« the one then fatal casualty on our 
side in that splendid flght. But there was worse in store 
than a shattered left thigh for the wounded Hensman. 

Apparently the Boers regarded the parapet erected in front 
of him as cover for a marksman, for the faintest movement 
from the sergeant drew their fire directly upon him. No 
fewer than three bullets hit him in the right leg, but 
without breaking any bones ; a fourth grazed his temple, a 
fifth passed across his body, and tore the skin in a broad, ugly 
strip across his stomach. In all, therefore, he was hit six 
times. But his brave heart never faltered. After the day's 
fighting was over our ambulance brought him in. The Boers 
had been left in possession. A sergeant of the Johannesburg 
police approached and stripped him of his accoutrements, 
gently and humanely enough, it is true, but he did not omit 
to also " commandeer " the wounded man*s watch ! Hens- 
man was naturally indignant at this, but made no other 
complaint. Poor fellow ! Badly wounded as he was, dur- 
ing the first weeks of patient suffering in the hospital 
he made good progress. Alas ! in the end it became neces- 
sary to amputate his shattered leg. The shock of the opera- 
tion proved too much, and his brave spirit passed away. Long 
will he live in the memory of his comrades as a prince of good 
comrades, and " every inch a soldier." 

During the day it was necessary to send messengers to the 
post at Slingersfontein, and in this connection I am able to 
record further acts of individual courage and devotion to duty. 
There was no lack of volunteers when men were wanted for 
the perilous work of crossing the bullet-swept veldt. Ser- 
geant Edwards, Corporal Tratham, and Privates W. Murray, 
White, and J. Messer were the messengers, and ran the block- 
ade in splendid style. Messer offered to go back and carry 
the order to retire, but the brave fellow was not allowed to 
do so. 

Ultimately, when Moor and the balance of his party came 
in, It was in twos and threes that they made the deadly jmis- 
sage, and the gauntlet-running was almost as successful as 
that performed by the Tasnianians at Jasfontein earlier V^ \}afe 
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day. The total casualties were :— Private Conway, killed ; 
Sergeant Hensman, seriously wounded ; and Sergeant 
Unkles, and Privates L. France, J. Bird, J. Ansell, and G. 
Gifford, slightly. To once more refer to Kruger. His 
injury was not bad enough to place so sturdy a fellow amongst 
the wounded, and his magnificent marskmanship was 
employed with deadly effect that day. At the close of it 
he was still so fit and fresh that he went out with the ambu- 
lance waggon to indicate where Hensman was, and help to 
bring him in. That is the sort of man Kruger is. 

General Clements was so much impressed by the courage 
and fortitude of Moor's little party that he next day caused 
the men to be paraded, and formally congratulated them on 
their fine day's work. The following was subsequently put 
in orders :— *' Operations at Sllngersfontein, 9th February, 
1900.— The General Officer Commanding wishes to place on 
record his high appreciation of the courage and determination 
shown by a party of 20 men of the Western Australians, under 
Captain Moor, in the above operations. By their determined 
stand against 300 or 400 men they entirely frustrated the 
enemy's attempt to turn the flank of the position." The 
position so magnificently defended has since been named West 
Australian Hill. 



CHAPTER XL. 

Hot Wobk on the Left — Outposts Rushed— The Victorians 
Engaged— Grant, Suttie, and Willson Killed. 

On Saturday, the 10th— that is to say, on the day following 
the affairs at Jasfontein and Sllngersfontein- the Victorian 
Mounted Rifles had a hot morning on the extreme right. It 
was another " affair of outposts," but none the less noteworthy 
on that account, and once more the record is one of cool and 
perfect courage on the part of Australian citizen soldiers. 

Just beyond the position at Windmill Camp, which was the 
head-quarters of our Mounted Rifles, two observation posts 
were maintained. On Saturday morning that on the right, 
known as Bastard's Nek, was composed of a party under Lieu- 
tenant Chomley ; that on the left was under Lieutenant 
Thorn, at a point near the farm of a man named Hobkirk. 

At daylight a group (four men), under Private Gamble, was 
patrolling to the front from the left post, when it was fired 
upon by a Boer patrol. Our men returned the flre, and the 
Boers, who did not appear to number more than four or six, 
retired. That was the opening incident in a morning which 
was destined to be marked by tragedy. 

Hardly an hour later the group went to a more forward 
position, Privates Williamson and Gamble going to the front 
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on foot to examine the ground, Burrows holding their horses. 
Presently, on both the front and the flanks of the groups, the 
Boers appeared so suddenly that they seemed to have sprung 
from the ground. Gamble at once sent back Private Oar- 
ruthers, the fourth man of the group, to report to Captain 
M*Leieh. " Surrender !" cried the Boers. " Not a bit of it !" 
replied the plucky group-leader as he encouraged the men in 
front to run in, ultimately helped them on to their horses, 
handed one of them a rifle he had dropped, and saw them off 
before he started himself. Meanwhile the Boer bullets came 
thick and fast, and, as the range was close, all three horses 
were hit. Burrows was the first down. He was wounded, 
and the Boers made him a prisoner. Williamson rode 
hard for the picket, but soon got a bullet in his left 
arm, while his horse got one in the shoulder. A hundred 
yards further on the horse was again hit, and fell dead. 
Williamson continued his journey on foot, and was for 
two miles under fire, but escaped without further injury than 
a bullet graae on the lobe of the ear. Private Willson had 
come out with a horse from the post. Williamson was quickly 
in the saddle, and reached safety. Gamble got a bullet in 
the shoulder, and his horse was killed under him, but he also 
reached the picket. 

The Boers had not, however, come out that morning to chase 
four men. They smartly attacked both our pickets, and a 
short but sharp battle took place. Unhappily, it was marked 
by two fatal casualties. Sergeant Grant, of Ballarat, was 
going forward with a party, when he was slightly wounded, 
and called to his men, " Go on ; I'm done for." " Oh, you're 
all right," cheerily remarked a dragoon who stopped to help 
him, and just then another bullet struck Grant, this time 
in the breast, and he fell back dead. Thus was killed the 
first Victorian citizen soldier to fall in the campaign. The 
second fell a few minutes later. Private Willson being killed 
by a bullet which struck him in the eye and penetrated th6 
brain. 

The Boers, who ultimately seized the observation posts, 
seem to have lost a good many killed and wounded, and their 
ambulances were very active for some time after the action. 
Our men behaved splendidly throughout, and the young 
officers in charge of the pickets were highly and deservedly 
praised for the coolness and gallantry they displayed at the 
time of crisis. Both of these young gentlemen have well 
justified their selection for the posts they occupy. 

It seems that the deaths of Sergeant Grant and Private Will- 
son were owing to a singular piece of misfortune. When 
Thorn's picket retired from Hobkirk's, a number of great- 
coats, etc., were left behind. Grant and four men were sent 
back for them at a time when it was quite safe to go, and 
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on their return they fell in with a troop of InnlsklUings, 
under Lieutenant Johnstone. The troop was moving on to 
the left of Hobklrk's, and, as Johnstone considered his force 
too weak, he ordered Grant and his men to join him. It was 
just after doing so that Grant and Willson, also a corporal of 
the InniskiUings, were shot. Subsequently a couple of the 
same section, with several dragoons, evaded the Boers by hid- 
ing in a sort of cave. They heard the enemy talking all 
around them, and were almost giving themselves up when 
the Boers retired, and all the party in hiding managed to get 
back without misadventure. 

In Sergeant Grant the Victorian Mounted Rifles lost a 
first-rate non-com., a man who was liked and respected through- 
out the regiment, and to whom I had, for a goo<l many years, 
held the relationship of comrade. He fell at his post while 
.worthily discharging a duty he was well competent to per- 
form, and encouraging his men forward to the last. We 
shall long mourn his loss, and always honour his memory. 
Poor Wlllson I did not know ho well. A bright, active 
young fellow, full of go, he, too, was steadfast and brave to 
the end, and he died the death of a soldier. The remains of 
Sergeant Grant and Private Willson were interred by a party 
directiHl by lieutenant Thorn, Sergeant Wallace assisting, on 
Sunday afternoon. The battle of the next day raged around 
their graves. 

Privates Burrows, Giflford, and F. Suttle, who had been 
engaged patrolling, were put on the list of " Missing " that 
day. We have since heard that poor Suttie was shot. He 
was so badly wounded that Dr. Daley, the Boer surgeon, 
thought amputation necessary, and performed the operation at 
a hospital to which the wounded prisoner had been carried. 
Suttie did not long survive the operation ; he died on the 
12th— that is to say, two days after receiving what proved to 
be his death wound. Suttie came from Byaduk, in the Hamil- 
ton district, where the loss of a fine young fellow is deeply 
mourned. Giflford, like Burrows, was wounded, and made 
a prisoner. Nine Victorian horsefs were killed in the fighting 
of that Saturday morning, which may be best described as a 
series of small engagements. Private M*Lean (son of 
the Victorian Premier) distinguished himself by carry- 
ing a message from Lieutenant Chomley*s picket to Captain 
M*Leish under a fire which would appal most men. 
M'Lean had to cross a stretch of open plain, and as 
he and his horse were the only moving objects on it at that 
time, the Boers simply pelted them with lead. The gallant 
young fellow lay over on the neck of his horse, and let the 
animal go. That race against Boer bullets he is not likely to 
forget, and he came oflC unharmed. He was quite prepared 
to take a return message, but this was not considered 
necessary. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

The Pink Hill Fight— Major Eddy Killed— Other Brave 
Men Fall— a Glorious but Terrible Day. 

Exciting and tragic as the occurrences of the previous few 
days were, they are all eclipsed by those of Monday, the 12th, 
a glorious but a fatal day in the history of the Victorian con- 
tingent. The Victorian troops, Mounted Ritles, and the 
mounted half of the Victorian Infantry, were in action 
together at the outposts in front of Maeder*s, on the left flank 
of the extended Rensburg position. The Boers attacked in 
large numbers, and, after hard fighting, the outposts were 
driven in, with considerable loss to our side. It was a great 
fight, and in every incident of it a glory to our arms. Major 
Eddy, who went out from Victoria in charge of the infantry 
unit, and was made second in command when the Australian 
Regiment was formed, and Lieutenant Powell, of South Aus- 
tralia, were killed on the field ; Lieutenant Roberts, of the 
V.M.R., was mortally wounded, and died next day. Captain 
M*Inemey was wounded, and made a prisoner. Lieutenant 
Tremeame was wounded and captured, but the Boers sur- 
rendered him to us. Corporal Ross, of the Victorian Infantry ; 
Privates Williams and Thomas Stock, of the Victorian Mounted 
Rifles, were amongst the killed. Others were wounded, and 
against the names of a number we had to place the unpleasant 
word, *' missing," one which always gives rise to gloomy 
speculations. For the Australian troops it was a bad day, and 
for the British cause at Rensburg a calamitous one. For the 
Boers came down upon both flanks in such numbers that 
they rolled up our outposts, and forced us to abandon a num- 
ber of dearly-won positions, and to fall back on the centre 
preparatory to a general retreat. 

The flght of the 12th will, I suppose, be classed amongst 
"affairs of outposts "—affairs which should, in these days, 
and especially in South Africa, be recognised as the most 
deadly incidents of warfare. The main post on our left was 
Maeder's Farm, distant about seven miles from Rensburg, and 
beyond it we had sub-posts at Windmill Camp, four miles 
beyond Maeder*s, and at Kloof, in front of the famous Cole*8 
Kop. In addition there were the advanced observation posts, 
where we established pickets, two of which (that at Bastard's 
Nek and Hobkirk's Farm) had to retire after the Boer 
onslaught of Saturday morning. Later on Saturday, owing to 
the appearance of the Boers in much strength, the Windmill 
Camp was struck, and the impedimenta sent to the rear. The 
Mounted Rifles, and others at the post, took to the trenches, 
and the horses were kept in groups some distance in the rear 
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of the trenches, ready for instant use. The camp at Wind- 
mill itself was on a fiat, and was commanded from the 
heights In front of it. There was positively no cover except 
that provided by the trenches. Our gruns, to some extent, 
covered these trenches, and we held on the left front what 
is known as Pink Hill, a long, low kopje, with a rocky front 
face, almost opposite the point of a hill about a mile in front, 
on the far side of which stands Hobkirk*s Farm. 

During Sunday the Boers remained quiet. They made no 
attempt to follow up their advantage of the previous day, 
nor did they give any answer to the fire of our four field guns, 
which shelled the Boer positions in the hills in front during a 
part of the day. But on Monday morning the enemy was astir 
very early, and a 40-pounder spoke on his behalf at daylight 
For an hour there was a fire of shrapnel into our trenches 
at Windmill, but little or no harm was done, and our own 
guns were occupied for a considerable time firing at a dummy 
gun enclosure, cunningly erected by the Boers, while the gun 
itself was working from a ridge much higher up. Captain 
M'Leish having discovered and pointed this out, new aim was 
taken, and our first shell seemed to burst right over the Boer 
gun, which for nearly an hour was silent. 

But we were to hear from the gun again, and during the 
lull the final disposition of the troops available for the day's 
fight was made by Colonel Carter, of the Wiltshire Regiment, 
who was In general command of what may be called the 
Maeder*s position. At Pink Hill, the chief post, there were 
stationed Major Eddy (who had relieved Major Dauncey, 
Inniskillings, in the command that morning). Captain 
M*Inemey, with 50 Victorian Mounted Infantry ; Lieutenants 
Roberts and Tremeame, with 25 Victorian Mounted Rifles ; 20 
South Australians, under Lieutenant Powell ; 50 Inniskillings, 
and about 50 of the Wiltshire Regiment, under Captain Brown. 
Eddy made very careful dispositions, preparing especially for 
an expected attack on his left flank, as a large party of Boers 
had been observed manoeuvring to menace it. Two of our 
guns took up a position on the right at a dam in front of 
Windmill Camp. They were supported by 75 of the Mounted 
Rifles, under Captain M'Lelsh, and there were also at hand, 
In the trenches, 80 of the Bedford Regiment, under Captain 
Pindley. Close up, as a support, and under shell fire for some 
time, were Captain Legge and 40 of the New South Wales 
company. It was in something like this order our men were 
(although there were rapid changes of small parties from 
point to point all through) when the Boers came on. 

Apparently the enemy had massed during Saturday and 
Sunday in the rear of the kopjes overlooking the stretch of 
plain on which Windmill Camp was. Out of these kopjes. 
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lock on Monday morning, they sprang upon us 

The billB, Indeed, a.pi>eared to open 

med mea. On our left— that Is to say, 

": Hill, the main attack was. bnt a feint 

on the right, where, indeed, the enemy 

_B purpose was anticipated by the with- 

__ 1 from isolated advanced positions there. I 

Jefly with the part that Auetraliaus took in the 

ictually engaged were for the most part on 

. with the outpouring of armed men from the 
air was filled with their leaden messengers. 
jbtMl that not fewer than two (some say three) 
I toiik part in that attack, and their rifles 
if<long ilie line of kopjes la front of us. But on 
'larp and Incessant as the crackling was, it liad 
t)ie nerves than the whizzing and screaming of 
B the torrent of lead fell upon and around Pink 
t the while the deadly Vlckers-Maxim (the " Pom 
R at work, bnt although the whirr and growl of 
d their explosion were verj- trying, nobody appears 
n injured by this remarkable weapon. I do not 
e unneeesBary superlatives, but the lire was Just as 
ircimld well be imagined, and, hot as was the pelting 
■~ ■ -■ - Lgersfonteln. a few days before, that 

E Victorians. South Australians, and their Imperial 
t in and around Pink Hill was, while it lasted. 
t fully as hot. 
1 t)eoame nnlte evident that the position was nnten- 
ind pri^paratiiinB were made to evacuate It. First the 
I back, and It was chiefly because of the obligation 
I devolved upon the Australians, as mounted men, to 
~ e retirement of their Infantry comrades, tliat our men 
so severely, For it waa no mere perfunctory cover- 
vement ; the work was done whole-heartedly, 
ily. to the death. 
1 I say that our men turned their faces to It like the 
B they arc. F.aconraging and directing them throughout 
, which lasted for about two hours. Major Eddy 
i amongst hUmen coolly and bravely. It was his first 
tlence under rifle fire, but he was quite equal to the test. 
Vvom point ti> poiii: he fought hia men with skill and Judg- 
d Cbe biwy movements of the Boer ambulances showed 
^e rifles be directed had siMken with efFect. But tbe 
) quite untenable under the circa mstances, and 
Hdr had Just given the order for the final retirement, 
^bnllet which fate had reserved for him found Its 
a fell, shot through tbe bead, and died instantly. 
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It was a little earlier In the day that Lieutenant Powell waa 
killed. Somebody had called out, ** They're showing a white 
flap," and Powell rose from tlie very good bit of cover behiad 
which he was using his rifle to the bt»tter observe what was 
going on. At tliat moment lie was sh<»t through the heart, 
and fell backward a corpse, death being Instantaneous. Lieu- 
tenant Rolwrts was directing the flre (m the right when he 
was hit—the first man on that fatal day reached by the 
enemy's missiles. A bullet struck him in the back and passed 
through his body. Captain Hopkins (surgeon) told me shortly 
afterwards that there was no hope of the young ofllcer's 
recovery, and his diagnosis was true, for Roberts died In the 
hospital at Rensburg next morning. Later on, Captain 
M'Inerney waa hit In the thigh and rendennl Incapable of 
movement. The Bm^rs came with a rush as our men fell 
back, and M*Inern(\v was taken prisoner. M*Inerney's serene 
courage was w(»U tested throughout tlie light, and he stood the 
ordeal precist^ly as those wlio know liim confidently expected. 
He vied, indeed, with his less fortmiate chief, Major Eddy, in 
showing an example of coolness, nerve, and pluck. Lieutenant 
Tremeame, while trying to get away In the final retirement, 
got a bullet through the left foot. He, too, fell Into the Boer 
hands, but Captain Hopkins seeui*ed his release on the ground 
that the injury was serious. Hopkins was not so successful in 
setting up a similar claim on behalf of Captain M*Inerney. 

Corporal Ross (Castlemalne) was shot through the breast, 
and died near where he fell. The Mounted Rifles lost a fine 
young fellow In Private Thomas Stock, of Snndford. a member 
of a long-settled and well-known family there. Stock was 
shot through the head while nobly doing his duty. While 
similarly engaged. Private C. E. Williams, of Violet Town, got 
a bullet through the body, and died a few minutes after- 
wards. 

Private S. W. Edwards (Ararat) was shot through the chest, 
and dangerously wounded, and Private H. J. Colley, with a 
bullet wound in his head, was left for dead on the field dur- 
ing the night following the battle. He was ultimately carried 
to the hospital, and made a wonderful recovery. Private 
Inglis, of Koonawarra, was hit in the right leg, and the bone 
was fractured. Con^oral M'Cawley was slightly wounded in 
the leg. Private Lawdorn sustained a contusion of the right 
eye, having probably been struck by the splinter of a shell, 
and the injury proved so serious that he lost the eye. Priv- 
ate Maxwell got a bullet through the upper arm, and another 
through the left knee, the second wound being the more 
serious one. Private Byers was wounded In the back, and 
both legs were injured. Private Elms got a bullet in the 
left thigh, but the injury was not serious. Private Wallace 
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had bullet wounds in bath legs, and Private Hamilton a slight 
wound in left leg. Private Bush was hit in the left knee, and 
got a particularly nasty injury. Private Meagher was struck 
with tliree or four bullets. The other known wounded were 
Privates Midhel, Hagan, Peters, and Maxwell. Probably 
others who fell into the Boer hands, but concerning whose con- 
dition it was impossible to get definite information, were also 
hit. 

The redoubtable Corporal Mawley. of Sale, had passed his 
left arm through his horse's bridle, and was keeping his rifle 
rapidly going, when he was surprised by a party of Boers 
and made a prisoner. I do not think he was wounded. Others 
of our men fell into the hands of the enemy, who, after the 
fight, lent cheerful assistance, and even sent a party of their 
own men to bring our wounded to Hobkirk's Farm. 

Under cover afforded by the guns and the other companies, 
the force at Pink Hill ultimately fell back on Maeder's, and 
Captain M'Leish and his men skilfully did their duty as part 
of the rear guard, as also, although less exposed, did the New 
South Wales company, under Captain Legge. Captain Hop- 
kins freely and bravely accepted the perils of the day's work, 
was at Pink Hill under fire during the whole action, and mag- 
nificently did his part. In tending the wounded he had the 
cool and capable assistance of Sergeant Ahearn (Victoria). 
Everybody, indeed, behaved splendidly, and Australia has 
good reason to be proud of the men who fought for the Empire 
at Pink Hill. 

The Austmlian ca^jualties at Pink Hill were :— 

Killed 6 

Wounded, left in our hands 13 

Wounded, taken by the Boers 10 

Prisoners unwounded 2 

Total casualties 31 

In the number of killed I put Lieutenant Roberts, who died 
from wounds next day. It is remarkable that, although the 
injuries were in some cases very serious, all our other 
wounded on that day have survived. Perhaps more than two 
of our men fell unwounded Into the Boer hands, but I do not 
think so. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

After thb Battle — Captain Hopkins's Narrative— 
Trehearne's Experiences— Sergeant Patterson. 

The extreme quietude of the Boers on Sunday seems to 
have suggested, in some minds, that they were not bent on 
serious business the next day. Such an idea would, however, 
only occur to men who do not realise how strong is the 
antagonism of these people to Sunday fighting— to which, it 
must be said, the British sometimes force them. Captain 
M'Leish's own command on Monday, being on the right of 
the guns, did not come in for the heavy rifle fire at Pink HiU 
on the left, therefore the casualties round about him were 
Blight, although the men were under shell fire all the morning. 
This firing was commenced at daybreak, and at a distance of 
quite three miles to begin with. The aim was singularly 
good, shells falling close to our trenches. The horses, too, 
were much frightened, and a few were hit with splinters, as 
also was one man. The trick of the Boers in epe<?ting a dummy 
parapet, to make believe that their 40-pounder was behind, 
led to about an hour's useless firing on the part of the British 
gunners. It was fortunate that Captain M'Leish discovered 
the real state of affairs. When he did so. Major Dauncey 
personally led our guns to a new position, with good result. 
The " Pom Pom " was early in action, and the Boers calculate 
much (and wisely) upon its demoralising effects. The gun 
was shifted about from point to point all through the action, 
and it created a greater amount of concern than even the 
fiights through the air of whizzing rifle bullets. 

A gallant fight the 50 Wilts on Pink Hill made of it all day, 
and they won our admiration, as well as the most complete 
assistance that the Australians could afford them. Several 
of the Wilts were brought to the. rear on the horses of our 
men, a few riding behind the riflemen, others on spare horses. 
In this connection Sergeant Patterson did fine service, and, 
indeed, brought the Australians back, all senior to him having 
been hit. Others gave heroic assistance to the Wilts, Private 
Veal being conspicuous. 

To the names of those who have already been mentioned as 
having shown individual heroism on the fatal day I must add 
that of Private Brooks, of Mansfield. This man saw Lieu- 
tenant Roberts fall, and, under a terrific cross-fire, went to 
his aid. He gave the doomed officer a drink, and helped to 
dress his wounds. He was sent back across the fire zone, 
crossed it safely, and actually returned— three trips in all, with 
the bullets cutting the ground all around him. Brooks helped 
to carry Roberts off, and gave similar assistance when Law- 
dom fell wounded. 
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It is difficult to get the rights of the white flag incident 
associated with the fall of Lieutenant Powell. Privates 
Tatchell and Jewell say that suddenly a large, white flag was 
shown by the Boers. Powell sprang up to see what it meant, 
and, as stated, was instantly hit. Our men, who had for the 
moment ceased firing, got their rifles to work once more, and 
the white flag was not afterwards seen. 

When our men fell back they were partially under the 
protection of the guns on Cole's Kop, as well as the field guns 
in use on our side that morning. To this is attributed the 
fact that the enemy did not follow up his advantage and carry 
on the pursuit to Rensburg, as, in my opinion, he might have 
done. But I fancy that our fire had done a good deal of 
damage, and there were dead to bury and wounded to care 
for. The Boers had had enough for one day. As I have said, 
we retired on Maeder's Farm, but the same night that position 
was abandoned, and the whole of the western outposts were 
withdrawn to Renaburg. 

To the Boer kindness to our wounded everybody concerned 
testifies. Private Slndal (Victorian Rifles) went out with the 
ambulance waggon, and he emphasises all that others have 
said on the subjept of the Boer kindness. But the Boer is 
not above helping himself to trifles he may flnd on a wounded 
man, even though he gives him water and binds up his 
wounds. It is remarkable to find such a combination of thief 
and Good Samaritan as the Boer affords. 

Captain Hopkins, the medical officer with the Victorians, 
had a hard day's work after the fight. His personal experi- 
ences may well be reproduced in his own language :— 

" I watched the action at Pink Hill," he said to me during 
a lull in his work the same night, " and saw pretty fully what 
happened, except, of course, when in the actual discharge of 
my own particular duties— aiding the wounded. Lieutenant 
Roberts, with about twenty men, had been sent to a post on 
the left, and had a very hot time. Roberts was the first man 
to go down while directing his men's fire. I at once realised 
that his wound was mortal. After a hasty dressing, we tried 
to get him to the rear, but had to put him down after carry- 
ing him 50 yards ; but, ultimately, we got him over a ridge in 
fairly good cover. 

" I went back to attend to Corporal Ross, on a ridge towards 
the front, and crawled to the place under the hail of bullets. 
The Boers were then only from 50 to 100 yards away, and the 
crack of their rifles seemed almost beside my ear. I hastily 
dressed Ross's wounds, but the poor fellow died soon after- 
wards. I crawled back and managed to get three more of 
our wounded men away. 
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*' After making two or three journeys In this crawling 
fashion between the firing line and the rear, I met Major 
Eddy, and asked him how things stood— if we were knocked 
back for the day. * No/ was his reply. • The Wilts are In 
a hole, and we have to get them out.* 

" A few minutes later I was called to inspect four of tho 
Wilts. Three were fatally wounded, and, while getting one 
poor fellow carried back to his mates, the fire again became 
8o hot that we had to drop him after we had gone about 20 
yards. At this moment the order, * Retire,* was given by 
Major Eddy, and, picking up an unwounded Wiltshire man 
behind me, I rode, with about fifteen others, about 1000 yards 
to the rear. The dragoons had gone out to try to get at the 
enemy, but do not appear to have had a chance. 

"I did not see anything of the fight at the point where 
Captain M*Inerney and Lieutenant Tremearne were, but saw 
those officers later in a farm-house which General Grobelar, 
the Boer commander, had made his head-quarters. I met 
an ambulance waggon on my way back, put three of our 
wounded into it, and then went again to the front with a red 
croes flag. We once more picked up Lieutenant Roberts, who 
had been helped on to a horse, but had to get down. 

" Major FalloUf of the Royal Army Medical Corps, then came 
up, and he and I, with some four ambulance men, went on to 
the front . and removed others of our wounded. Major Fal- 
lon left, and I had to arrange with Dr. Daley, the Boer medi- 
cal officer, for the removal of the wounded prisoners. Both 
the General and he were courteous and obliging throughout 
Dr. Daley said that he had to keep the slightly wounded men, 
but would allow me to remove those who had received serious 
injuries. After some persuasion I was able to get the sur- 
render of Lieutenant Tremearne, but could not get Captain 
M*Inemey. 

" Corporal Mawley and Private Roberts, of the V.M.R., are 
unwounded prisoners. They were cornered, and had to give 
in. Dr. Daley could tell me nothing of Major Eddy, but I 
found him at a point indicated by Corporal Ordlsh. A bullet 
had passed through the Major's brain, and death was instan- 
taneous. Our gallant friend has played the grim war game 
well, and met his death only through trying too hard, and, 
possibly, a little too long, to cover the retreat of the dis- 
mounted men (Wilts). These Wilts could not speak too highly 
of our men*s behaviour. 

" Sergeant Ahearn, our ambulance man, rendered great help 
in getting the wounded away. He remained on the field all 
night with two or three wounded whom we could not get 
away. Privates Sindal and Ditchburn (Victoria) gave me 
great help in taking wounded and riderless men off the field. 
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as also did Private Wilkie, of South Australia. I was glad 
to get back, I can assure you, and have had enough of bullet- 
whizzing and * pom-poming * for some little time." 

Sergeant-Compounder Ahearn*s experiences on that fateful 
Monday were not the least interesting. The night before the 
fight he spent in the bivouac at Pink Hill, and the spot he 
selected to sleep in was near where the horses had stood 
the greater part of the night. 

** Major Eiddy," he told me, " came just before dawn, and 
turned me over, saying, *You*d better shift, for their shells 
are sure to come about here, where they will think the horses 
are.' This turned out to be quite true, for the first shell fell 
just near where I had been sleeping." 

Ahearn testified to the cool courage of Eddy when leading 
a party of his men to a better position, and said he felt sure 
that the Major would be shot, so fearlessly did he expose him- 
self. In a reference to poor Mr. Roberts he remarked :— 

"With the assistance of Private Wilkie, of South Aus- 
tralia, I managed to get Mr. Roberts on to Wilkie's horse. 
The wounded officer was suffering a great deal and bleeding. 
•I don't think I can last much longer,' he remarked to me 
as we went along, a distance of about four miles, when the 
ambulance, which was very slow, relieved us. 

*' Captain Hopkins was there, and said he was going into 
the Boer lines. * I'll go with you, sir,' I said ; but just then 
a horse which had been led for me got away, and I had to 
walk back the four miles. The others had passed in, and 
the Boers presented their rifies at me. I displayed my box 
and badge, and they let me pass, taking me to where the 
doctor and others were at work. I was soon busy with the 
wounded, and the Boers helped all they could. We filled our 
own waggon. Dr. Hopkins got permission for other waggons 
to come. He went to Rensbupg in order to get them, and I 
stood by seven of the wounded on the kopje where they had 
fallen. Throughout the night I gave them as much attention 
as was in my power, but by 10 o'clock my water supply had 
been exhausted, and the poor fellows were calling out for 
water all the time. The Boers had left me some— indeed, one 
man left his water bag full. He told me next day that he 
would have brought more out had he thought there would not 
be enough. It came on very cold about 12 o'clock, and I used 
my tunic to cover one man, but had no covering for the others. 
" At daylight I went down again to the outposts, 
and was allowed by the commandant to visit the 
farm where some of our wounded men were. I 
found one of our ambulances there, but it had been 
shelled coming in. We started work and brought in all our 
wounded to the farm. This took till half -past two, and the 
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Boers allowed us to get eggs and chickens from the farm for 
the suffering men. While I was busy, one man, apparently In 
authority, came up and said, inquiringly, * Australians 7 
* Yes,* I replied. * What the devil are you doing here T ' We 
are soldiers of the Queen,' I answered, * and are here to fight 
her battles.* ' Ah !* remarked the Boer, * you'll be fighting 
against the Queen some day yourselves.* They seemed to 
have a good deal of satisfaction in knowing that they had 
been victorious over Australians, yet they showed a great deal 
of sympathy with the suffering men.** 

The stand made at Pink Hill by our men was one of the 
finest imaginable. It is true thay had the advantage of a 
position and some cover, but the Boers were in such numbers 
that they were easily able to outflank the position, and the 
Australian hold of the hill was tenacious to the point of 
obstinacy. It is easy to say that Eddy ought earlier to have 
retired. He was not, it is true, a man liable to err on the 
side of excessive caution, and he entertained a great contempt 
for the Boer ; but it must always be remembered that he, 
with a mounted force, was covering the retirement of the gal- 
lant Wiltshire company, who fought a steady and solid fight 
all through, and lost heavily in killed and wounded. Tre- 
mearne, too, hung on rather long— under circumstances which 
I had better describe in his own words. 

" I was on the extreme left of the position,'* he told me, I^ 
a talk about the action, " with poor Roberts, who was mor- 
tally wounded within the first few minutes of the fight. We 
thought we had beaten the enemy back— as, indeed, we had 
some of them— and did not know thatt a retirement was taking 
place, and we were laughing and chatting. One of my put- 
ties had got loose, and I sat down to adjust it, making the 
remark, * It Is just as well to be tidy, even if I have to be 
shot' 

" Meanwhile a large number of Boers had left their horses 
and crept up about us, and I realised that we were sur- 
rounded. * Go for your horses,* I shouted to the men, and 
our men scattered. I found myself with just twelve men, 
and yet no order to retire had reached me. As a fact, as all 
senior to me were either killed or wounded, I was in command, 
but did not then know it. Captain Brown, of the Wilts, had, 
I afterwards learned, sent me an order to fall back, but the 
man who carried it was shot through the head before he 
reached me. So little alarmed were we, and so proud of 
having kept the enemy In check, that, quite confidently, I 
called out to the men to mount and get away, but only one, 
who happened to be near his horse, succeeded. All the rest 
of ufi fell into the hands of the enemy, some killed, some 
wounded. Afterwards I asked the men whether they blamed 
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me for not surrendering in the first place, and the answer 
was, * No ; it would never do for Australians to surrender 
like that/ " 

" How about your personal adventures ?" 

" Well, in getting to the rear, I first fell over a piece of wire 
fencing, and a bullet whistled right over my head. The fall, 
I reckon, saved my life. I ran to my horse, and, just as I 
approached, the animal was hit and fell dead. I turned to a 
pony standing near, and put my hand on it just as a bullet hit 
it in the back, and that horse was gone. Then I bolted on 
foot, and a bullet shot away my haversack. It had my home 
letters in it, by the way. Then I got a bullet through my 
coat on the left side, another knocked off the heel of my right 
boot, and, finally, one hit me above the ankle, and down I 
went." 

" How did the Boers behave ?* 

" Well, they took away my field glasses, whistle, and knife, 
and also some ostrich feathers I had under my coat. Some 
wanted to take my watch and compass, but others prevented 
their doing so. I was well treated after that, taken to the 
farm, and there those of us who were wounded given honey, 
and bread and water. Dr. Hopkins arranged for my release, 
and we had a very bad time in the ambulance waggons com- 
ing over the stony ground. But I am thankful that I escaped 
so well." 

I have already mentioned that Sergeant Patterson, of the 
V.M.R. (nephew of the late Sir James Patterson), being the 
senior unwounded man, brought in the Victorians and some of 
the Wilts after the abandonment of Pink Hill. The sergeant 
is quite satisfied that he had a sufficiently hot time, but I may 
as well reproduce here an interesting chat I had with him on 
the day after the fight. 

" In the morning," said Patterson, " Major Eddy told me 
we should probably have a quiet day, be able to off snddle. 
and take things easy, instead of standing to horses all the 
time, as the horse-holders had been compelled to do so on 
Sunday night. The worst we expected was some sniping, 
and though our breakfast was meagre, we took our rations for 
a good dinner. 

" Later on the Major told me that if two or three shells 
found the horses, I was to take them from the position in 
which they were near Pink Hill to a gully further back. 
After a fourth shell had burst near them— one nearly getting 
Dr. Hopkins— I sent the horses back. Later on the Austra- 
lians, being relieved by the Wilts, came back to cover, in 
order to get something to eat, and we had some narrow escapes 
on the way. Every man showing himself became a mark for 
the enemy's bullets, and Private Hogan was hit. Sergeant 
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Aheam, of the ambulance, carried the wounded man 150 yards 
under fire, when a horseman relieved him. 

" Still later, the Australians, about 100 altojyether, mounted, 
and went in parties to different points on the position we 
were defending, for the Boer fire had now become very heavy, 
and the direction of their main attack obvious. Our men 
vigorously returned the Boer fire. I had sent a message to 
Major Eddy that the parties on the left were retiring, and 
the Major rose to give the order to retire. At that moment 
he was shot dead.' Our men had to race back over a plain, 
pursued by the enemy's bullets. 

"The Australians covered the retirement of the Wilts, who 
had been in front of us, and we assisted these brave fellows 
(who had fouglit stubbornly and well, while the action lasted) 
to get to the rear. Some of them our men took up on their 
horses. Others I was able to help to spare horses. Dr. 
Hopkins carried out one man who had remained in the rear 
bandaging his wounded comrades, and whose only regret was 
that he had to come away without his rifle. The doctor pro- 
mised to give a satisfactory ex4)lanation to the Wilts man's 
Colonel. Private Veal carried off another Wilt, and all this 
was under a hail of bullets from the Boers, who had now gained 
the position we had vacated, and were in large numbers. Later 
on some of us double-backed our horses with Inniskillings who 
had become unhorsed. This was reciprocated, as other Innis- 
killings helped to carry off Australians whose horses had been 
shot." 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

The General's Commendation— How Hobseholders 
Suffered— Wounded Men's Experiences. 

The death of Major Eddy and Lieutenants Roberts and 
Powell, officers who had become well known throughout the 
Australian and other regiments on duty around Reus- 
burg, caused a melancholy sensation in the regiment, and it 
was hard to realise that they and their brave comrades of 
minor rank had been taken from us for ever. The bodies of 
Eddy and Powell were left in the territory of which the Boers 
obtained possession when they rolled up our flank and forced 
us back on Rensburg. These, and the bodies of other Aus- 
tralians who fell that day, were, it was promised us, to be 
buried by the enemy. The exigencies of war were such that 
we were denied the melancholy satisfaction of discharging that 
last duty to our comrades. Poor Roberts was buried on Tues- 
day afternoon at Rensburg, close to the hospital in which he 
breathed his last. Colonel Hoad and other ofllcers attended 
the funeral, and a Church of England chaplain read the ser- 
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vice. A melancholy ceremony, yet we were gratified to know 
that Australian hands were privileged to lay our comrade in 
his last resting-place. 

Greneral Clements fully acknowledges that the gallant stand 
made against tremendous odds by the Victorians at Pink Hill 
saved the Wilts from disaster. I am quite conscious of the 
danger I run of writing in a spirit of partiality when the sub- 
ject is Victorians troops and their doings, and am glad to know 
that it is General Clements*s opinion that too much praise can- 
not be given to them for their work. Perhaps it will be also 
admitted— what I now myself realise— that the stand made by 
the Australians gave the rear time to do what was ultimately 
found necessary, to get down the guns from Cole's Kop and 
save them. That this was possible is owing to the stubborn 
gallantry with which the Victorian (Mounted) Infantry, the 
Victorian Mounted Rifles, and the Wilts fought on that memor- 
able day. 

The text of the ofllcial commendation of the Australians 
who fought at Pink Hill and other p]aces is as follows :— 
" Operations, 9th to 14th February. 1900— The General Officer 
commanding wishes to place on record his appreciation of the 
spirit and determination of the troops in the operations of the 
9th to the 14th inst. The powers and endurance of the troops 
were fully taxed, and they well sustained the strain. The 
resistance which the Worcester Regiment offered to a large 
number of the attacking force at Slingersfontein was highly 
creditable, as was that offered by the Wiltshire Regiment at 
Hobkirk's Farm. The assistance rendered to their dismounted 
comrades of the Wiltshire Regiment by the Victorian Rifles 
is deserving of the 'highest praise. The General officer ccum- 
manding wishes his thanks conveyed to all ranks of the 
forces." Victorian Rifles in the above order means the men 
of both units engaged at Pink Hill. 

By this time it is probably well known that mounted infantry 
work in groups of four, one of which (No. 3) is the hoi-se- 
holder when the group comes into action. Often enough the 
fighting men of the group get fairly good cover, and they are 
sustained throughout an engagement by excitement of com- 
bat. On the other hand, the horse-holders may have to do 
their duties in situations where there is little cover— indeed, 
none at all if an enemy is strong enough to turn a flank. 
Moreover, they are without the sustaining excitement of men 
using their rifles, and all the nerve and courage that a human 
being can command do they require. I think it quite worth 
while, in a volume which has no raison d'etre but to describe 
the doings of the Australians, to give the individual experi- 
ences of such of the non-commissioned officers and men who 
were wounded at Pink Hill as I was able to afterwards meet 
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and talk to, more especially as many of them were horse- 
holders on that fatal day. 

Private Inglis, who belongs to the Melbourne detachment 
of the V.M.R., is a brother-in-law of Dr. Springthorpe, of Vic- 
toria, and was one of the men who represented the colony at 
the Jubilee celebration. He was in the front with Lieuten- 
ant Tremearne during the action on 12th February. On the 
order, " Stand to your horses,'* being given, the men looked in 
vain for their mounts, the holders of which were already 
being peppered by the Boers. Inglis and several othei-s 
dodged to the rear amongst some stones, and then, observing 
Lieutenant Tremearne .in difficulties, opened fire to cover his 
retreat. When the officer fell, they turned and made a run- 
ning fight of it. Inglis was the last of his party left in front, 
and only gained about 100 yards to the rear of where his party 
stopped to cover Tremearne, when he was struck on the left 
leg, the bullet passing through froim the roar and emerging 
just above the knee. The Boers were quick to arrive, and 
adroitly " went through ** the wounded soldier, taking his 
watch amd chain and other ai-ticle^. In every other n^pect. 
however, their treatment of Inglis was quite satisfactory. 
They carried him to a shady spot, repeatedly brought him 
water and fruit, and helped hi)u to light his pipe. Three 
hours afterwards, an ambulance took Inglis to Hobkirk's 
Farm, where he was most kindly treated by the Boer surgeon 
(Dr. Daley) and others. He was conveyed into Rensburg the 
same night, and handed over to our doctor. 

Private Bush is a member of H Company, V.M.R., and his 
home is at Condah. He was one of the horse-holders on the 
day of the fight, and, during the retirement, was shot in two 
places. One bullet passed through his left wrist, fracturing 
the bone, but he was not stopped until a bullet struck him on 
the left leg, below the knee, and brought him to the earth. 
Bush was one of several who had to lie out on the night 
which followed the day of the battle, but he was fortunate 
in having the comfort of a rug left behind by Lieuten- 
ant Tremearne when that officer was removed, wounded 
and a prisoner. The Boers did not interfere with Bush, and 
in the morning the Ro.val Army Service ('oii>s took charge of 
him. Save that the fingers are somewhat stiff, Bush has 
almost wholly recovered from the wound in the wrist, but that 
in the leg was much more serious. It was quite a week after 
the injury was received that the fractured bone was set, and 
twice has the wounded man undergone operations, necessitat- 
ing the use of chloroform. After lying for a long while at 
Cape Town, he was invalided home, and, I hear, is making 
good progress. 
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Private Wallace was also a horse-holder. A bullet passed 
through both his thighs, but, happily, without breaking any 
bone. The Boers duly robbed him, taking his watch and a 
few shillings in cash. Wallace was one of those who lay 
out on the night after the battle, and did not reach Rensburg 
till next day. 

Private Peters comes from St. Arnaud, Victoria. When the 
word came to retire, at the close of the Pink Hill fight, he 
was amongst the first to see the Boers swarm over the ridge 
in front of the position held by Tremearae's handful of men. 
He was quick to realise the situation, and gallantly sought to 
create a diversion in favour of the hard-pressed Victorians. 
Throwing himself down behind a rock, he opened on the 
enemy, and had the satisfaction of seeing four of them fall 
under his fire. Then, realising that there was nothing for it 
but a retreat, he deliberately smashed his rifle over a boulder. 
He helped to get Lieutenant Tremearne clear of the wire 
fence, over which that gentleman fell, thereby escaping a 
bullet which whizzed over his head. Peters was hit at this 
moment, and declares that the bullet was meant for Tre- 
mearne. It passed through the soldier's left thigh, inflicting 
only a flesh wound, and, continuing its course, went also 
through the right thigh, fracturing the bone. The wounded 
man spent a very uncomfortable night out, and as the morn- 
ing sun rose, was greatly distressed by ants, which swarmed 
around him. The Boers had not forgotten him. They went 
through his pockets with scrupulous care, and got £2 3s. In 
hard cash. Peters did not, at the time, mind that much, 
being well content at the fact that the thieves brought him a 
supply of good, cold water, of which he stood greatly in need. 
Just after the flght he was visited by a stylish-looking Boer, 
attired in white collar and cuffs, and wearing patent leather 
boots. 

" What's the matter with you, old chap ?" said the visitor, 
who then began to make an examination. 

" It's no use mincing matters, old chap," he added a little 
later. " You are badly wounded. Now, if you want to write 
a letter, I have paper and pencil, and will undertake to see 
that the letter is posted." 

Peters expressed his thanks, but declined the proffered kind- 
ness, saying he did not want anything, and his visitor, after 
a few words of encouragement and conversation— for he 
appears to have observed our man in the battle— went his 
way. Peters is back in Victoria, and also progressing well, 
although the injury to his left leg has given a lot of trouble. 

Private Edwards, another of the horse-holders, had three 
mounts in his charge when he was brought down, a bullet 
passing through the right lung. Although bleeding a good 
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deal, he was not fully conscious of bis injury, and, rising from 
the place where he had fallen, he ran about 40 yards further 
on. He 'threw away the breach gear of his rifle, and cast oflf 
his bandolier and waist belt, tlie bullets falling around him as 
he did so. Ultimately, faint and sick, he dropped heavily, and 
lay for a couple of hours quite unobserved by the Boers. 
When he was seen, three men rode up, and, as usual, helped 
themselves to his personal property. The little money he 
possessed he had taken from his pocket and held in his hand. 
"When I saw the Boers coming," said the young fellow, in 
a chat I had with him. " I thought it was all over— that I'd 
get a knock on the head." But he was mistaken. After 
diligently robbing him, the enemy was kind. Edwards was 
given some brandy and water, and a Boer stood by him until 
the ambulance was ready to carry him nway. When saying 
** good-bye," the Boer remarked, " I sympathise with you, 
oW man. I suppose that you're like us— you're driven to 
it." This shows that the Boers may fall into a misappre- 
hension. 

Private Colley, during the retirement from the frontal posi- 
tion at Pink Hill, was shot through the head, and really never 
knew what happened to him. He does not recollect feeling 
any pain, and it was nearly four weeks afterwards, when 
under treatment in the Rondebosch Hospital, that be regained 
consciousness. Not the faintest hope of his recovery was 
entertained by the surgeons who saw him on the battlefield, 
for the skull was badly fractured, and, as I have already 
stated, he was practically left for dead for many hours. He 
lay out during the night following the fight. He was ulti- 
mately taken to Hobkirk's Farm, and then conveyed to Rens- 
burg by an ambulance. Colley, when I travelled home with 
him in May, looked none the worse for his remarkable 
adventure, and said that the only effect ef the injury was 
that he could not recollect wliat he road. It Is regarded as 
only a matter of time when he will be fully restored. 

Private Lawdorn was one of a section, under Corporal Maw- 
ley, in close attendance on Major Eddy on Pink Hill. He 
had been scouting, and reported to the Major the presence of 
a large number of the enemy on one flank, simultaneously 
with a like report being delivered from Mawley in respect 
to the other flank. ** Well," said the brave oflScer. " we must 
cover the retreat of the Wilts," and at that moment Lawdorn 
was struck on the right eye by the splinter of a shell. He 
suffered great pain, but pluckily hung on to his duty until 
ordered to the rear. The wound was bound up, and Law- 
dorn was riding in to Maeder's Farm, when he met a party 
of Inniskillings coming out. They asked where Major Eddy 
iras, and Lawdorn piloted them out, arriving just in time to 
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see Eddy fall. " It is strange," I^awdorn told me, " that ou 
the previous night, about 11 o'clock, Major Eddy said in my 
hearing, * Wouldn't this make a glorious place for a last stand ? 
I'd like to make a last stand here.* I remarked, ' Isn't it too 
open, sir ?* and the Major said, * Oh, no, it's all right.* He 
fell next day within about 15 paces of where he said this." 
Lawdom has lost the left eye, and an artificial one fills its 
place. He suffered great agony before the broken parts of 
the eye were extracted. 

When Private J. Elms (Toorak), of the Victorian Mounted 
Rifies, came back to our camp (then at Arundel) from the 
hospital at De Aar, I had a chat with him about the fight. 
He had been wounded, and we knew that his personal adven- 
tures were somew.hat unusual. Here is the fine young fel- 
low's story :— 

" I was one of the last to leave the position. Mr. Tremearne 
was awaiting the order to retire, and for about five or ten 
minutes we had simply lain still and done nothing. Mawley 
had looked for the enemy, and failed to find him. and sub- 
sequently Mr. Tremearne looked out. * They're right on top 
of us,' he called out, almost immediately. * Stand to your 
horses.' 

" Between us and our horses there was a wire fence, and 
in getting through it I was hung up, caught by the bandolier. 
I managed to get clear, but by this time the Boers had put a 
couple of volleys into our horses, destroying them. I had 
been slightly grazed by a bullet on the left arm, 
and was also wounded in the leg by splinters of lead 
and rock, but not badly. When I had got about 100 yards 
beyond the wire fence, and was quite out of wind, I stumbled 
and fell. The next thing I knew was that a Boer had his 
foot on my back, and I heard him say, * Shall I blow your 
brains out ?' * Well,' I replied, as coolly as I could, * there 
are not many points in that.' * All right,' he said ; * then 
I'll let you alone.* With that he went on firing his rifle at 
our fellows, but still keeping his foot on my back and holding 
me down. 

" Then he turned his attention to me, took my rifle, my ban- 
dolier, watch, and money. He and other Boers conducted 
me to the ambulance, and I was taken to the farm. I got 
out of the ambulance waggon and walked about, but was 
bleeding a good deal. The Boer doctor came up and said, 
* Gret into the ambulance.' In I got. and was taken off by 
our men. Of course, by rights, I should have been sent to 
Pretoria. It was a most remarkable get-off. And now, after 
being just a week off duty, I am as fit as ever." 

Not only fit, but eager, I thouffht, as the young fellow Owl\ft 
is the son of a late Victorian ined\ca\ -^T^LC^WsyciK^ ^^sox 
cheerily about his work. 
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Sine*' my ivtiini fmiii South Africa, youiijr Frank Meagher, 
of Haiuiltou, reBcmnl from the Boers at Bloeiufontein, has 
reached his lionie, and has jiriven a press inteniewer some of 
his experiences. The following shows how he fared on that 
day at Pink Hill :— ** We made a rush for the horses, and 
endeavoured to leap into the saddles in the midst of a perfect 
rain of bullets. I mounted my horse, and was Just turning 
to gallop for my life, when 1 got a bullet in the thigh. 1 
rammed my spurs in mj' horse and eommenciHl to gallop. 
Then my rifle was shot from my shoulder. I kept going, 
however. Then 1 got two bullets in my knee, and at the 
same moment, as it seemed to me, my mare went down. I 
afterwards found that one of her hind legs had been blown 
clean off. 1 had a heavy fall, but was not rendered uncon- 
scious. Only for my helmet my skull would have been 
fractured, as I fell on a stone. While I lay there the bullets 
were still flying around me. I lay quite still, keeping my head 
down as low as possible till it was all over. I was there about 
an hour before the Boers' doctors came up." 



CHATTEU XI A\. 

The Retreat from Rensbi:rg— A Movement Jist ix Time- 
Fighting IN the Morning — Two Companies Cut Off. 

When the Australian Regiment came to Rensburg I could 
not help wondering why, with so few troops available, it was 
sought to hold a front so extended. From Hobkirk's Farm, 
on the extreme left, to Jasfontein on the right, we had posi- 
tions, and they stood on a circular line between twenty and 
twenty-flve miles long. At Rensburg itself there was 
a comparatively small force, and, allowing for the almost 
daily changes, in the way of withdrawing and new arrivals, 
the average strength on the whole position would not, in our 
time, be more than about 3000 troops. A useful body of men 
to have as a compact fighting force, but, when broken into 
fragments, and distributed all over the country, what were 
they ? The Boers did in that district what has been done to 
British troops so often before— beat them in detail. Result : 
The abandonment of Rensburg, and precipitate retreat to 
Arundel. 

I have already shown that our outposts had been rolled up, 
the final stage in that operation being on the disastrous Mon- 
day, the 12th February, when the Victorians suffered so 
much, and the whole of the western posts fell back. Almost 
simultaneously our men were driven out of the Slingersfon- 
tein post, on the right, and the Tasmanians had fled in the 
nJsrJjt from Jasfontein to Tweedale. The Boers were all round 
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in large numbers, and flushed with a series of victories. The 
accursed "rooinek" they had swept before them, and they 
were ready to do the same again. General Clements saw 
that there was nothing for it but to retreat, and measures 
were taken for the evacuation of Rensburg. The column, 
including, of course, the Australian Regiment, fell back on 
Arundel. 

The story of the retreat from Rensburg may be told in few 
words. It was well managed at almost every stage. A 
disaster which befell two companies of the Wiltshire Regi- 
ment was not the fault of the General commanding, but, rather, 
the fortune of war. General Clements succeeded to a difiElcult 
task when he took over the Rensburg command from French, 
at a time when, on our side, large withdrawals of troops were 
being made in order to meet the exigencies of the campaign 
at other points, and, on the Boer side, large reinforcements 
were— as we now know— being hurried up from Johannesburg 
and other parts of the Transvaal. Clements had done well to 
have, so far, saved the column, not, indeed, from casualties, 
but from the disaster by which it was threatened. 

On Tuesday, the 13th February, the troops lay in and around 
Rensburg,. the Australian Regiment doing a very large part 
of the patrolling and other outpost work. The wearied men 
and horses were kept going day and night in a manner that 
speaks volumes for their fibre and tenacity. So intense was 
the strain that, at one stage, mounted men were allowed to 
take short turns for a sleep in their saddles. This may seem 
queer, and so it is, but, none the less, it is a solid fact. And 
the " note of preparation," dominant everywhere on Tuesday, 
was indicative of a backward movement. Tents were struck, 
stores and baggage got to the railway, or on to the busy mule 
and ox waggons. All these preliminaries to a movement 
rearward were hurried on through the hours of the day and 
those of the fine moonlight evening. Originally it had been 
ordered that the column should move at daylight on the 14th, 
but at 11 p.m. on the 13th came the order to be ready to march 
at midnight, and everybody stood by. The start was a 
punctual one, the outposts having noiselessly withdrawn, and 
the dispositions made, so that the enemy, who was believed 
to be hanging on our eastern flank, might not take us at a 
disadvantage. 

Earlier in the day part of the New South Wales company 
had been sent as an escort to the ammunition train, and troops 
from the same colony and the Victorian infantry (mounted 
and dismounted) formed the advaiuce guard. Captain Legge 
led the men of the mother colony, and Lieutenant Pendlebury, 
now the only officer left of our infantry unit, directed the 
troops from Victoria. On the right marched Captaiw M.*\aS5Scl 
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with his MrMinted Rifles, and on the left Captain Moor with the 
Westralians. The Inniskillin? Drairoons, with whom we liad 
worked much in this i>art of the oountrr. were also on the 
flanks, and the South Australian ompany. with Captain How- 
land, formed the rear guard. Within a screen, of which Aus- 
tralians furnished front and rear, and a large proportion of 
the flankers, the Imperial troops, guns, and waggons marched. 
General Clements personally superintended the move-off. 
Perfect order and perfect quiet were maintained, and, con- 
trary to expectation, the retirement was effected without 
adventure. Just as the day was breaking the column reached 
Arundel, and. with the exception of those required for out- 
post, the troops went to their appointed company lines. Horses 
were watered, fed. and picketed. The men ate such break- 
fast as they could get without incurring the fatigue of cook- 
ing, and then lay down on the veldt to rest after their ten 
miles journey. 

They were not, however, destined to have a long spelL 
Within an hour of their arrival an intimation came from head- 
quarters that a body of the Wiltshires had not got in, were 
somewhere in rear, and at once Australian volunteers to go 
back were called for. Sleepiness and fatigue wefe forgot- 
ten, and there were scores of volunteers. Twenty men were 
taken, under Captain I^scelles (S.A.). who had with him 
Sergeant-Major Healey (Victoria). Off went this little band 
on a hand gallop towards Rensburg, but they had only gone 
about two miles when they heard the crack of rifles, and saw, 
on a kopje in front of them, a company of infantry retiring on 
Arundel under fire. Lascelles nipi)ed round the flank, and,, 
behold, there was an enterprising Boer patrol of about 
twenty-one mounted men amusing themselves by sniping the 
British foot. 

The Boers left hurriedly on the arrival of the Australians, 
and the infantry turned out to be a portion of the Bedfords, 
who were heartily grateful for the assistance rendered, and 
pursued their way quietly to camp. lascelles, supposing that 
he had accomplished his task, that the Bedfords were the 
missing men, turned to ride back, but the Boer had otherwise 
provided. Suddenly a 15-pounder opened fire on the right of 
the Arundel position, and Lascelles made for a kopje where 
he considered he would alike find cover and prove helpful. 
For three hours the Australians were under a fire of case 
shot, shrapnel, and shell, but the only casualty was a horse 
killed. Not until three in the afternoon was tlie little band 
of volunteers relieved, and they held their position without 
food or water for horse or man until the relief came. Before 
marching in they went to water their horses at what is known 
as Sannnh'ff Dam. alK)ut three miles from Arundel. Here evi- 
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dence that the Boers had lost no time, that their guns were 
back into the position at Taaibosch Laagte, which they occu- 
pied last year, was forthcoming. As the last horse came up 
from the hole, four shells, in quick succession, fell into 
the water. The Boers have not forgotten the range of this 
water-hole, beside which, in December last. Captain Jackson, 
of the Inniskillings, was killed. 

When the first guns were heard, the newly-arrived troops 
sprang at once to their posts, and, wearied as they were, vied 
with each other to get to the front. Colonel Hoad led out the 
Australian Regiment, and men who were watering horses 
when the alarm came hurried in and galloped after the main 
body. Out also went the guns and the cavalry, and the scent 
of battle in the air on that fine, fresh morning seemed to be a 
perfect antidote to fatigue. But there was little fighting. Our 
guns threw shells on to the hills on the right front of the posi- 
tion, and Colonel Hoad led his men round the kopjes to find 
the foe apparently aimed at, accepting the risks of our gun 
fire, although he sent a messenger to state what he was doing. 
The Australians made a complete examination of the country, 
but the enemy, who had, it is pretty certain, been waiting for 
the retreating column, had for once been anticipated, and had 
cleared out. His plans had been upset by General Clements's 
earlier march during the small hoars of the morning. 

Personally, I have little doubt that the Boers knew we had 
had orders to start at daybreak. How ? Well, there are 
several possible answers to that question. The enemy seemed 
to know our every move. About his movements we knew 
little or nothing. The Australians did a good morning's work, 
saved useless expenditure of much of our gun ammunition, 
and, although the shells were flying, came through without 
any casualties. Before noon all the troops, with the exception 
of outposts (of which Lascelles's command formed one), 
returned to camp. 

There were various stories current as to what had befallen 
the two companies of the Wiltshire Regiment who failed to 
inarch In when the retreating columns reached Arundel. The 
most likely one, and that which is now generally believed to 
bo true, was that these two companies returned from outpost 
late on Tuesday night, and did not get the order which 
altered the hour of departure from Rensburg from daylight 
on Wednesday to midnight on Tuesday. All were very tired, 
and these companies especially so, therefore the idea that the 
men should sleep on while the rest of the regiment moved is 
not untenable. Perhaps, as is suggested, the Major in com- 
mand did not report himself on arrival at Rensburg. If that 
be the case, he has paid dearly for the omission. The com- 
panies started to catch the column, and \^r^v^ cv^^t\\n>b.^t^\n'^ ^Cwi. 
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Boers. They seem to have made a stout fight of it, but 
ultimately, with the Major and some fourteen men killed, 
they had to yield to numbers and surrender. These, I believe, 
are the facts of a decidedly disagreeable incident 



CHAPTER XLV. 

A Ride to Naauwpoort— Horse-thieves Score— Second 

Victorians at Hanover Road. 

On the afternoon of the 13th I was Informed at Rensburg 
that, as the column was falling back on Arundel, and the 
local rolling stock was all required for military purposes, no 
train would go south beyond Arundel that day. Here was a 
nice state of affairs, with my despatches censored and posted, 
to catch an Australian mail on the 15th from Cape Town. I 
got an order or two, and forthwith attacked the postal people. 
They ultimaitely surrendered, not only my two letters posted 
that day, but one which had been posted the previous day, 
and which ought to have nearly reached Cape Town. I 
Jumped upon my horse, and started to ride the twenty-six 
miles, in order to catch at Naauwpoort the mail for De Aar 
and Cape Town, closing at 9 o'clock, and thus catch a steamer 
going direct to Melbourne. 

It was a fairly hard ride for my game little horse, and the 
passage of the British outposts at Arundel, Tweedale, and 
Naauwpoort was not accomplished without peril of being shot 
as a Boer ; but I got in at just ten minutes to 9 o'clock, having 
done the Journey In about three hours and a half, and just 
caught the mail. That being accomplished, I got to the only 
hotel, saw my weary horse looked after and fed (although he 
could not be stabled), and was heartily glad of a bit of bread 
and cheese and a shakedown on the floor. Next morning, 
naturally, the first movement was to the kraal where my 
fine little horse had been placed. He was gone. " Nicked in 
the night," somebody put it, and the veldt was not spacious 
enough for the expression of my thoughts. 

It was all, however, in the course of the campaign, and I 
oould not afford to waste time. Some insolence from an 
oflSicer in charge of the remount depOt, to whom I went for 
information, I had to resent in a way befitting the circum- 
stances, and the police undertook to look out for my stolen 
steed. Then, having . completed such new arrangements as 
ready money usually makes possible, I went about my busi- 
ness. Alas ! I saw that grand little horse no more. 

The Victorian Second Contingent, Colonel Price in command, 
landed at Cape Town on Tuesday, the 6th February. They 
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went at once into camp at Maitland, near the city, and there 
prepared for their work in the front. They exchanged their 
single-loader rifles for magazines, and were re-equipped with 
helmets, those brought from Victoria with them having been 
condemned by Colonel Price. No other changes were made 
in the equipment, and the contingent was soon ready for 
its order to move. Nor had it to wait long. Colonel Price 
received intimation that he and his men would be employed 
In the invaded district south of the Free State, and on Mon- 
day, the 12th February, men and horses were entrained, and 
started for De Aar, en route to Naauwpoort. Influenza and 
glanders had been prevalent amongst the horses on the voyage, 
although 303, out of a total of 305, were landed, thanks largely 
to the skill and care of Veterinary-Captain Rudduck. And 
when Lord Roberts paid a special visit to the Euryalus before 
the troops landed, he was able to express himself in compli- 
mentary terms, alike in regard to the management and condi- 
tion of both the men and the mounts. The stay at Maitland 
helped the recovery of the sick animals, but— as is usual— 
the journey up country gave the poor brutes more knocking 
about than anybody bargained for, and was a big set-back. 
That, however, was quite an ordinary experience, as I, from 
some months of observation, was able to tell Colonel Price 
when I got touch with him and his command at Hanover Road 
on the 17th February. 

Although the Second Victorian Contingent had been ordered 
to Naauwpoort, it did not, as a fact, get that far. The enemy 
had become exceptionally active south of Colesberg, and while 
Colonel Price was en route, information was received that 
Hanover Road was menaced. This station, lying as it does 
on a plain not far south of the Seacow River, is almost on the 
same parallel of latitude as Arundel, and, as the crow flies, not 
much more than thirty miles west of it Almost, then, it was 
OH the same front as Arundel, and that it would possibly be 
attacked was quite realised by those who know how much 
the enemy would give if they could isolate Naauwpoort. The 
military authorities acted with commendable promptitude and 
imtenigence. At Hanover Road a wire awaited Colonel Price, 
ordering him to disentrain there and at once " prepare for an 
attack." Sharp work this, and it seemed that the Second 
Contingent was going to get its baptism of flre early. 

As those who know him will readily understand. Colonel 
Price lost no time. No sooner were men and horses disen- 
trained, at about 11 o'clock in the morning, than he mounted a 
couple of divisions, rode out, and discovered positions for them 
as outposts, and was very soon in full defensive formation in 
front of what is not naturally a very strong position. He 
had no artillery, and the only men he found at the station were 
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a slnglo company of the Gape Volunteers— ^bo«e veterans on 
line of communication duty. The enemy was not in attacking 
mood apparently, and Colonel Price afterwards had time to 
improve his dispositions in the light of the fuller knowledge of 
the country he acquired, chiefly from his own personal obser- 
vation, for he is a horseman as active and untiring as ever. 
He had a couple of outposts on some suitable ground on 
Hanover Road side of the river, and a cossack-post beyond it. 
As, in addition, the whole of the country— in the front and on 
the flanks— had to be constantly patrolled, it will be under- 
stood that for a small force the flrst few days were days of 
downright hard work for the Vlctoiian Second Contingent. 
Even on the 17th I saw men taken off guard and straightway 
put on picket. The horses were spared as much as possible. 
The men had to work to the limit of endurance, not because 
it was the Colonel's caprice, but because the position had to 
be held, and the line of communication kept unbroken. 

Vp to tills time, liowever, they had had no adtnal fl^htiu^, and 
there had been welcome reinforcements. On Thursday 68 of 
the Tasmaniaus (of the Australian Regiment) arrived from 
'I^Avedale, and (^olouel Price l)ade welcome to the brave Caj)- 
tain Cameron. On the 17th I travelled with the South Lan- 
cashire militia, two battalions of whom had just arrived from 
the old country, and were soon getting their flrst lessons in the 
presence of an enemy under the direction of Colonel Price. 
Except that there was no artillery, the position was made 
fairly strong, and, although it was held by untried troops, they 
were quite ready to give a good account of tiiemselves if called 
upon by the Boers. 

On the night of the 16th a large force of Boers, estimated 
at 1500, was reported to have assembled near the railway line 
between Hanover and Naauwpoort. Lieutenant Norton was 
sent out with a patrol to try and get touch, draw the enemy's 
fire, and obtain some idea of Ills position and numbers. It 
would seem that he did get contact with a body ol the 
enemy, but In the dark it was difficult to estimate the num- 
bers ; but he kept the touch, and at half-past four next morn- 
ing Colonel Price, with No. 2 Company, under Captain Jen- 
kins, accompanied by Captain Cameron and some Tasmanians, 
went out in the indicated direction. It was a force of only 
al)out 130 all told, and had it encountered 1500 Boers, we 
may imagine that it would have had an exciting time. But 
the most that could be found at daylight was the enemy's 
distant look-out men, and late in the afternoon the Victorians 
reiturned to camp. The day was hot, they had done nearly 
thirty miles' riding, and chiefly wanted— dinner I While 
the troops were out, Lieutenant Anderson, from an outpost 
on the left, sent a message to Captain Sergeant, who 
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was in charge of the camp, that he had seen a body of 
nearly 100 Boers moving rapidly towards Colesberg. These 
are probably the men the Colonel hoped to meet. But what 
about the other 1400 ? It is quite wonderful how numbers 
swell when bodies of the enemy are seen in menacing situa- 
tions. 

In order to accommodate sick men, and make provision for 
those w^ho might be wounded, Major Honnian, surgeon of the 
Second Victorians, " commandeered " the local school-room, 
much to the delight of the pupils, who were given holidays 
sine die. Desks placed together, with the lower edges touch- 
ing, make fairly good beds, and the resourceful surgeon made 
everything very comfortable. In this work he was assisted 
by Corporal Oswood, an operating-room assistant at the Alfre<i 
Hospital, and an orderly or two. Major Honman does not 
hesitate when it is a question of aiding the sick or wounded. 
" I won't let them suffer because of a little expense," he said. 

Naturally, all the Second Contingent were very much con- 
cerned at the bad news they had heard of the previous Mon- 
day's fighting. They knew little about it until Lieutenant 
Tremearne and others of the wounded passed through, en route 
for Cape Town, on Thursday. Then they learned the story 
of the gallant fight made by their plucky comrades at Pink 
Hill, of the signal service done by the Victorians there in 
defence of the Wilts, of the deaths of Major Eddy, Lieu- 
tenant Roberts and other brave men. A sad story for them 
in some of its aspects, yet, on the whole, an exhilarating story 
—one that will long live in the history of the colony, and will 
not be forgotten when it is the turn of other Victorians to 
stand with their faces to the foe. 

So far the contingent had been free from serious misadven- 
tures. There had been a few slight accidents and some mis- 
takes. Pickets and patrols in that country were almost as 
likely to fire on friend as on foe, and I was not in the least 
surprised to hear that a relieving patrol was one day reported 
as a body of the enemy moving east. These things are not so 
exceptional as the public may imagine. They occur amongst 
experienced troops, and a disaster to the Worcesters at 
Sllngersfontein, a few days before the time of which I am 
writing, was largely owing to their mistaking a particularly 
dashing advance of the Boers for a return of our own cavalry. 

Our citizen soldiers settled down steadily to their work. " I 
am perfectly satisfied with them," said Colonel Price to me, 
and that, coming from such a man, meant a great deal. The 
men were thriving on army rations, sand, and hard work, 
and they had already quite forgotten that they were ever 
on ship-board. Their sunburns were still so palpable as to 
mark the new chum, and the skin on the chaplain's face was 
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peeling off in great slabs. Most of the men bad bad a nigbt 
or two In tbe open, for the patrols and pickets went out very 
light, and the soldier's only eovenng wjs his great-coat 

The night I spent at Hanover Road with the Victorian 
Becond Contingent was one of those nights of ** tbe Jumps " to 
which the earlier arrivals had been accustomed at Enslin. 
Daring the whole evening Colonel Price was in receipt of 
olRclal telegrams and local reports of a more or less alarming 
character. H^ was ordered to watch this point and that, to 
patrol and to defend, and, moreover, to entrench his position 
at once. A reconnaissance had been made from Arundel dur- 
ing the day, and the force employed in it had comie under 
Boer gun Are. Extensive movements of the enemy westward 
(i.e., in the direction of Hanover) were reported, and anything 
might happen. Colonel Price called the commanding officers 
together, and dispositions were made for tbe defence, having 
in view the possibility of a night attack or of an onslaught at 
dayliglit. The latter was not likely, if only for the known 
disinclination of the Boers to^initiate fighting on a Sunday, 
which the next day was. Yet there? was no certainty that 
their rule on this point was invariable, and it was not safe 
to wholly rely upon it. A company of the Mounted Rifles, 
and three of the South Lancashire Militia, were sent to occupy 
the small hills on the right front, and the remaindcn: were 
allotted places, in which they were to be an hour before day- 
light. Then the wearied commander lay down for a few 
hours* much needed rest for brain and body, and by ten 
o'clock the camp was quiet 

Before daylight everyone was in his place, the Colonel 
himself in the front line ; but the Sabbath morning broke, as 
the night had passed, without any disturbance of the peace. 
The Boers were not, for the time at least, ready for a dash at 
Hanover Road, and our men breathed freely once more. 
•• Breathed freely " I write advisedly, for, if the foe had come 
with artillefry, the situation allotted to our Second Contingent 
would have prove<i Just about as umH)mfortable as you could 
find in South Africa, We hadn't the smallest field piece where- 
with to answer them, and their " pom pom " must have done a 
lot of damage, even if it had been iwssible, with such small 
help as tlK)se poor English militia could give the Australians 
to hold the position. Why tliese militia were ever sent I can- 
not imagine. They are little better fitted to fight the Boers 
than a erowtl of ac>hooJboys. Brave fellows they are, I do not 
doubt, and willing, but their Colonel confessed that they knew 
nothing about outposts, and the preliminary tests showed that 
he was perfectly right They had to undergo such a drilUng 
as not one of them had ever dreamt of, and it is a blessing 
they fell Into such practical hands as those of the Australian 
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commander. In a week or two, it seemed to me, and I observed 
then, tiiey might be made a really useful fighting force, 
and my earnest hope wa«s that the Boer would not put them 
to the test any sooner. 

Meanwhile there was other work for them to do, for a sec- 
tion of engineers arrived on Sunday morning, and, under their 
skilled direction, the militiamen were hard at it with pick and 
i^ovel digging lihelter trenches, and making the best possible 
of an essentially weak position. ^ Some artillery was expected 
during the day, and its arrival would make Hanover Road 
safe as against a fairly large force of the enemy. A church 
parade had been put in orders for the morning, and Colonel 
Price, moved thereto by some failure on the part of a division 
to secure its rations, had suggested to the padre a sermon on 
the five foolish virgins. I don't know whether Major Wray 
accepted the suggestion, but the circumstances were adverse to 
the church parade, which had to be cancelled, and the chap- 
Iain had a Sunday off. 

The loyal farmers in the district were also busy. These 
unfortunate people had very bad times. They refused to 
comply with the impudent commandeering orders of the Boers 
a few months ago, and the price they had to pay for stead- 
fastnenss to the allegiance they owe to the Queen was a serious 
one. Many had to fly precipitately from their homes, and some 
complain that the British officers gave them the scantest (or 
no) notice of retirements, which meant so much to them. It 
was pitiable to see men, women, and little children huddled 
together at the railway stations waiting their chance to get 
away, and all deeply distressed at leaving their erstwhile 
peaceful homes. Herds of cattle and great flocks of sheep 
had to be left behind, and numerous comfortable establish- 
ments broken up. There was, of course, some promise of 
compensation, but, rightly or wrongly, the refugee farmers 
put little faith in it. " You will have to prove your losses up 
to the hilt," said one indignant British colonist to me ; " and 
there is so much loss that you can't prove in actual flgures, 
and much of it is loss that might have been obviated if a suf- 
ficient notice had b€?en given." There is another side to this 
story, it is proper to start:e, and some of the " Britishers " were 
reasonably suspect. Such chaos and confusion one found 
everywhere, that to get at the heart of things and the precise 
facts in particular cases was a task so huge that I was glad 
to think it was not my province to discharge. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 
Back at Arundel— A Reconnaissaxce— A Quiet Sunday. 

" Things are quiet at Arundel, and you may get a fight If 
you stay he*re,'* was Colonel Price's winningly persuasive way 
of inviting nie to remain over Saturday night at Hanover Road, 
and I readily yielded to a temptation so fraught with possi- 
bilities of " copy." But on Sunday forenoon I managed to 
get a passage, per goods train, back to Naauwpoort, then 
almost restored to its wonted equanimity, notwithstanding the 
nearness of the Boers. On Saturday night one of the Naauw- 
poort patrols was fired upon by the Boers about eight miles 
to the north-west of the town, but there? appeared to be little 
public anxiety— such, for instance, as was everywhere dis- 
played after our retirement from Arundel. The magnificent 
work whi< L had already been done by General French in the 
north- wt-st established the conviction in the public mind that 
the Boors would soon be so busy in the Repul)lic8 that they 
would have little time to devote to their ** annexations " in 
Cape ('olony. Tliis, at least, was comforting, and it turned 
out to be tiiie. 

A reconnaissance from Ainindel on Friday, 1(Mh July, was 
Interesting, a trifle exciting, but, on our side, bloodless. 
Colonel Henderson, of the Inniskillings, was in command of it, 
and with his own regiment he had a l)attery of artillery and 
200 mounted infantry, chiefly from the New South Wales and 
Westralian companies, but including 25 of the Victorian 
Mounted Rifles, under Lieutenant Staughton. The purpose 
was to discover the position of the Boers in our front, and to 
shell a laager known to be established at a place called Kuil- 
fontein (H. Plowman's Farm), about eight or nine miles nortli- 
west of our position. The force moved off early in the morn- 
ing, and passed through the hills on our left front (westward) 
to what is known as the " fat plain," beyond which Kuilfon- 
tein lies. 

Our left flanking patrol was soon in touch with a Boer 
patrol, or outpost, which opened a brisk musketry fire from 
the hills flanking the plain. Our men simply rode to the 
nearest available cover, and were soon quite out of range. No 
further attention was given to the Boer party at this point, 
and the British advance on Kuilfontein was continued with- 
out inteiTuption. Our scouts had shown that the right was 
clear, but on Vaalkop, a hill constituting a fine position imme- 
diately In front, a couple of the enemy's look-out men were 
observed. They fired the three shots which is the known 
Boer signal to their friends in the rear that the foe is approach- 
ing, and retired on Rensburg, which was now on our riglit. 
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and slightly to the rear. A position for the guns was found 
on a small ridge, and the artillerymen opened shell fire upon 
Kuilfontein. The effect was immediate, and the information 
that the place had been made one of the enemy's laagers 
at once verified. From 400 to 500 Boers left in a hurry, and, 
moving westward on their smart little horses, were soon out 
of range. What appears to have been a rough-made camp 
was seen at the farm, but the sun being strong, and everything 
lying in the hazy shimmer of its powerful rays, it was hard 
to make out the extent of the camp, or what damage the burst- 
ing shells wei*e doing, and it was not practicable to advance 
into the open plain in front of our guns. 

It was after the shelling had gone on intermittently for 
about twenty minutes that the Boers sprang their surprise of 
the day. Suddenly from a hill on the left they opened upon 
our men with a " pom pom," otherwise known by the British as 
" the ten-a-penny." In quick succession, '* pom, pom, pom," 
came ten well-aimed shots, but our formation was a widely 
extended one, and there was room, and to spare, for the Boer 
burnt-offerina:. Tho pound shells fell and burst amongst our 
men, but nobody was hit. The British artillery reply was 
quick, and the hill was shelled, but that does not necessarily 
mean that our projectiles fell near the Boer gun. These 
Vickers-Maxims are rapidly moved from point to point, and, 
as smokeless powder is used, it is rarely possible to locate the 
weapon. The best proof that we did no injury to the gun 
was that it continued firing, and the curious duel went on 
for quite half an hour. The ** ten-a-penny " sent its first 
shots close up to our first line, then they came a fcAV yards 
closer, then they fell just over the line, then in the space 
between the rear line and its next in front, and, finally, they 
alighted close to where they had fallen when the fire was first 
opened. It is wonderful how the thing missed, and that the 
exploding missiles did no damage. The column fell back 
about half a mile, got slightly better cover, and the fight, if 
such it may be called, raged on. 

A party of the New South Wales men had been sent to 
watch Rensburg, and presently one of them came galloping 
back to report that a party of about 100 men were moving 
out towards Vaalkop, and evidently had artillery. The 
expected duly happened. Ten minutes after the receipt of this 
message a second "ten-a-penny " opened, from a point 
between Rensburg and Vaalkop, and we got it from both 
fianks. " Pom, pom— pom, pom, pom," thick and fast they 
came. The dust was thrown up in spiral columns in so many 
places that the plain seemed to be dotted with trees of dust. 
Amongst and around the troops those shots fell, and it is 
<*alculated that not less than 300 were thrown then and dur- 
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ing r(»tirenient, which was shortly afterwards ordered. 
Wonderful to relate, there was not a single casualty. It is 
said that, as our men retired, the Boers, in addition to using 
the ** pom pom," fired their 40-pounder, but I have doubts as 
to whether any other weapons beside the Vickers-Maxim and 
rifles were used by the en€?my that morning. The recon- 
naissance had thus far accomplished its purpose— that it 
proved the Boers to be holding strongly the ground in front 
on the left Our troops, having been a target for the 
" ten-a-penny " sufficiently long, marched in, and were back 
in camp by midday. 

I am glad to record the promotion, to the rank of sergeant, 
of Corporal Victor Henueiusy (Gleurowan), and his heroic 
behaviour during the reconnaissance. At one stage in the day 
he was in charge of n small party on a hill, and came under a 
very heavy and trying fire, during which his example and 
cool gallantry indicated a capacity for lettidership that I, who 
have known and respected Hennessy for a long time, had not 
suspected. A shot passed through his helmet, and another 
through his bandolier, as he and his party lay in cover. 
Ultimately, when the Boers got tired of firing at the little 
band, Hennessy quietly got his men on to their horses, and 
made a dash for the rear. All got off safely, but, as the 
newly-made sergeant was retiring, he saw one of the Oxford 
Light Infantry in difficulty with his horse, and rode back. 
He and an oflicer most pluckily helped the Oxford man under 
a hot fire, and all escaped without a scratch. 

Sunday (18th) was a quiet day in Arundel camp, and those 
not on outpost duty were enabled to get much needed rest 
after a busy week. While the Boers do not begin a fight on 
Sunday, it is known that thoy ai*e often onten>rislng on Mon- 
day morning, and an attack at daylight was quite on the 
cards. Both the Victorian units, the Westralians, and part 
of the New South Wales company, were detailed to form 
exceptionally strong outposts, the whole under Colonel Hoad, 
and the Arundel camp rested secure in the knowledge that the 
front was committed to the charge of the gallant and watch- 
ful Australians. From early in the evening till 9 o'clock 
next morning the companies were out, but the night was 
quite without adventure. There was some heavy rain for a 
short period, accompanied by thunder and lightning, there- 
fore stories of heavy gun fire in the front had to be received 
with caution, for erven some in camp were misled by " heaven's 
artillery " into the belief that the foe was actually at hand. 
The Boer did nothing beyond a little harmless sniping at long 
range whenever an Australian ventured to show himself, and 
when it seemed clear that no attack was intended, tlic out- 
posts were reduced to their ordinary strength. In this 
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outpost work, by the way, our men were assisted by two 
companies of British mounted infantry, who were amongst 
the latest arrivals. But, best of all, there had been sent up 
to the front two 5-inch guns, warranted to carry shot and 
shell 10,000 yards. 



CHAPTER XLVII. 

The Enemy Very Active— The Siege of Arundel— Hard 

Fighting All Around. 

On Tuesday, the 20th, the busy Boer was in a particularly 
energetic mood. What his plans and his object were I do 
not pretend to say, not being in the confidence of General De 
la Rey, but his operations suggested that he had conceived 
and sought to execute the idea of cutting us off from Naauw- 
poort. Instead of the two or three hours* business In the 
forenoon, to which we had become accustomed, we had a whole 
day's fighting, and I am fairly well justified in calling my 
record the Siege of Arundel. 

The opening proceeding was smart, audacious, and surpris- 
ing. Just after daylight, while shaving in my tent, I heard the 
report of what seemed to be a twelve or fifteen pounder 
directly on the right, and towards the rear of the camp. We 
knew that " our friend the enemy " had been working round 
our flank, but we hardly expected him at such close? quarters 
as the sound of that gun suggested, and my razor stopped 
mechanically as I listened for the whistle of a shell. But 
the next sound was that of the shell explosion, still on the 
right, and I was only one of many who promptly dropped other 
concerns in order to go ouit and Investigate. Behold, our enter- 
prising foe was in position near the sinister-named Vulture 
Hill, and his morning salutation was not yet over. He was 
energetically pitching shells at the Arundel camp, his favours 
falling short by only a few hundred yards of our outer rows 
of tents. " Fine, brisk morning," remarked an ofllcer, and 
I felt that the matter did not admit of argument. Master 
Boer was getting his range, and my tent stood right in the line 
he had been good enough to choose, apparently some hours 
bctfore dawn. The thing was more than annoying, and we 
all felt that something had to be done. It was done— by a 
section of our artillery ! The Boer gun fell back. 

It did not, however, cease firing. The gun was moved a 
little to the right rear, and by and by its boom was accom- 
panied by that of Boer ordnance on Taaibosch Hill (on our 
right front). It was quite plain that the enemy was dis- 
posed to take the offensive. Our outposts, and, indeed, our 
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camp, were being fired upon from several points in a semi- 
circle ]ia88ing from the front round the right flauk, and partly 
enTel<^ing the rear. General Clements was neither discon- 
certed nor finrried. He had not many troi>ps to work with, 
and where the main Boer strength was had not been dis- 
closed. He detailed a force to support the minor camp at 
Berkshire Hiil, about two miles to the south, and engage the 
enemy on the right. He reinforced the outposts with some 
additional mounted infantry, and, holding a couple of batteries 
and the infantry in reserve, soon got his guns to work on tlie 
enemy's known positions. I had saddled up, and was riding 
oat with the southern force, in which a pp(^)ortion of the Vic- 
torians were, when it was suggested by a confrH'e that the best 
view of the operations would be obtained from the lofty 
Arundel Hill, that in rear of which our camp was pitched. A 
happy suggestion, the force of which was obvious. After a 
stiff climb, we correspondents chose our several vantage points 
on the rocky summit of this eminence, and had a good view- 
mostly of puffs of smoke and occasional flashes of fire. In a 
general way, however, we could see the main movements, and 
watch the artillery practice. As for the greater part of the 
day the series of actions were chiefly artillery duels, we saw 
more from a hill which commanded a view of the whole 
coimtry side than we possibly could from any other point. 
And it was there that, as the day wore on, we realised how 
extensive was the Boer operation, and how almost completely 
his forces had invested us. 

Two miles in front of our centre was a large dam, the range 
of which, from Taaibosch Hill, the gunners obtained with 
perfect accuracy when General French was fighting at Arundel 
months before. That they had not forgotten it we were 
reminded as the reinforcing mounted infantry moved out 
across an intervening plain to occupy a series of ridges on 
which our advanced posts were, and two of which are known 
respectively as Australia and p]psom Kopje. The men were 
widely extended, and the shells fell close, but nobody was 
hurt. Lieutenant Thorn and the night picket, just relieved 
from duty, had the narrowest escape. The men were in front 
of him, and Thorn himself was just passing a comer of the 
dam, when whizz, whizz ! bano:, bang ! was what we heard 
on the hill, and a couple of shells plumped into the dam. No 
damage done. Then it was that the Boers got our sweet 
surprise. One of the newly-arrived 50-pounders was put into 
position on our left front, and very soon the shells were being 
dropped, with a wonderful accuracy, right into a dent in the 
hill just behind which the Boer gun was supposed to be. 
With what precise effect we did not know. But after the 
third shell the Boer gun spoke from that point no more. 
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Meanwhile, we were able to observe that our guns to th€f 
south (rear) were in full going order. The kopjes right in 
front of them, particularly that immediately behind a fine- 
looking farm-house known as Wolverfontein, the owner of 
which was fighting against us in the ranks of the Boers, 
held the foe. But the enemy's reply to tlhe British fire 
was feeble and intermittent, and, as our guns worked 
round and east (to the right) of the Berkshire Hill, we 
saw that the area under shell fire was gi*adually extended, 
until the " searching " was made thorough over the whole 
position. We heard, too, the occasional crackling which 
showed that the riflemen had got into action. Simultaneously, 
a similar crackling to our right front indicated that the rein- 
forced outposts were having a brisk time, and a little later, 
at the same point, the " pom pom " spoke for the first time. 
Most vicious he was, too, as many as fifteen shots being 
counted in that quick succession which marks the fire of this 
weapon. The gallant Westralians, who held an advanced post, 
were in for it again. Finally, away on the left of the camp, 
at about 11 o'clock, there was a sudden opening of both artil- 
lery and rifle fire, and we knew that the Royal Irish, who held 
the outposts there, were also engaged. In front, on both sides, 
and well round towards the rear, the Boer was busy over a 
circumference not less than twenty-five miles. We were 
all but wholly invested, and the siege of Arundel was in pro- 
gress. And away at Rensburg we could see, through our 
glasses, parties of the enemy moving out on to both fianks. 
The Boer was evidently out for the day, and prepared to test 
to the utmost British resources and fighting power. We who 
sat on the hill in the centre of it all, and saw and heard, had 
a decidedly interesting morning. 

Shortly after one o'clock, the fight still raging on all sides, 
and the Boers, although thrown back on the right rear, appear- 
ing to hold their positions at all other points, I descended 
the hill, and during the* afternoon made closer Investigation. 
Accompanying Colonel Hoad, I rode towards the right rear, 
at a period of suspicious lull in that quarter, and suddenly 
became conscious of a new factor in affairs. Our second 
50-pounder was at work firing right from the camp, and the 
singing of its great projectile, as it passed through the air 
almost over our heads, was something to remember. The 
thump of the shell, when it landed, and the bursting of the 
lyddite, must have been even more memorable to the Boers at 
the Red Farm, close to w<hich it fell. The great gun only 
fired a few shots, and for long there was quiet at this point. 
Not until the troops were about to march in did the Boer gun 
speak again. Back to camp once more, my next excursion was 
towards the west (left), whither, late in the afternoon, the self- 
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same big gun, a battery of field artillery, and the Wiltshire 
Regiment, had becm sent More artillery duelling, and more 
bursting lyddite on the ridges held by the Boers. A col- 
league and I tied up our horses, and climbed to the top of a 
kopje which the Boers had shelled during the earlier part of 
the afternoon. From it we were able to see the brave Wilt- 
shires extend for attack on the left of the Royal Irish. The 
enemy opened a feeble fire as the fighting line crossed a ridge 
to come into action, and we heard no more of their rifles that 
day. The infantry waited for a couple of hours, and it was 
after dark w^hen they came into c-amp. My colleague and 1, 
a little earlier, descended from the kopje, and were quietly 
riding in, when plump upon the hill where we had chosen our 
dress circle seats fell a couple of Boct shells. Apparently we 
had cleared out just in time, and the man in charge of an 
ambulance waggon behind the hill would lose faith in my 
judgment, for, in answer to his question, I had said, '*Yes, 
you*re prertty safe here.'* Happily, none of the ambulance 
men were hurt. 



CHAPTER XLVIII. 



80ME Details of the Fighting — Work of the Respective 

FOBCES-^ENSATIONAL INDIVIDUAL EXPERIENCES, 

The southern force, which moved out about 9 a.m., was 
under the tjeueiul co}iiinand of Major M'Cracken (Berks). It 
was made up of four guns, under Major Endover, R.H.A., a 
squadron of Inniskillings, under Captain Haig, and 166 Aus- 
tralian mounted men, under Captain M'Leish. The composi- 
tion of the Australian Contingent was as follows :— 

New South Wales (Captain Legge) 70 

Victorian Mounted Rifles (Captain M'Leish) .... 40 

Victorian Rifles (Lieut. Pendlebury) 28 

Westralians (Lieut. Darling) 28 

Total 166 

The other ofl^cers with the Australians were Captain Salmon 
and Lieutenants Staughton and Chomley. Captain Salmon 
was detached with 40 men to act as escort to the guns, and 
Lieutenant Pendlebury was, for some part of the day, with 
him, although he afterwards joined Captain M*Leish. The 
South Australians, under Captain Howland, had already 
moved from their camp at Berkshire Hill and occupied the 
kopjes relied upon for the southern defence. Lieutenants 
Stapleton and Blair, with a patrol, had been sent early in 
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the morning to the farm, for the purpose of bringing in a 
couple of " boys " whose loyalty was in question. They soon 
found it necessary to retire on to the? outpost position, and 
returned a hot fire, which hit two of their horses, but did no 
further damage. After M'Cracken's force had rounded the 
western point of Berkshire Hill, touch with the enemy was 
quickly obtained, and in the early part of the day his shell 
fire tried the nerve of the gun escort, and kept everybody very 
much on the alert. One shell only was effective as against 
the southern force, and that fatally so. The missile struck 
the horse of Private S. C. Atchison, of New South Wales, as he 
was doing duty as horse-hold€fr with the escort, and imme- 
diately burst. The horse was killed on the spot, and poor 
Atchison so terribly riddled with shrapnel that he died a few 
hours later. That was the one serious casualty on our side 
during the whole day. Private Southley (N.S.W.) was 
wounded while giving Atchison a drink, but the wound was 
slight, and he was never off duty. 

The guns opened on the kopjes to the east and north from a 
point near Berkshire Hill, and, simultaneously, the mounted 
men got to active work. Captain Legge*s men, preceded by 
an advanced party, consisting of Lieutenant Staughton and 
sixteen of the V.M.R., pushed forward to the enemy's left 
flank, and occupied a kopje. From it a little later on the 
mother colonists retired, Ofwing, it is said, to some order the 
origin and purpose of which has not been fully explained. 
The Victorians remained, and their New South Wales com- 
rades soon rejoined them. They all came under the enemy's 
rifle Are, and the Australians, although much fewer in num- 
bers, were not only able to keep up a very brisk return, but 
ultimately to push the Boers back to a kopje further in the 
rear, or to the farm-house lying on their line of retreat. Mean- 
while, M'Leish, still further on the right, occupied a long, 
rocky ridge, and turned the enemy's flank. About 3 o'cIock 
in the afternoon a party of 30 Boers, who evidently did not 
know that this ridge was occupied, rode quietly down to a 
farm-house in front of it, and came under our me<n's riflfs 
at short range. Several saddles were emptied, but the exact 
amount of damage done could not be ascertained, the Boers 
quickly getting into cover, and carrying their dead or wounded 
with them. Australians and Boers spent the whole day dodg- 
ing each other amongst the kopjes, and the only regret is that 
we had such a small force to meet the 500 or 600 Boers 
against whom, at this point, we operated, and who were ulti- 
mately, although not unltil they had offered a stubborn resist- 
ance, compelled to fall back. M'Leish is confident that, witli 
a couple of hundred more men, he could have cut off a gootl 
proportion of the enemy, and also have captured the Boer 
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gun— for tli<»re was only one cngngcd on the south during the 
whole day. 

Lieutenant 8taughton had a decidedly close call. This fine 
younjf offlc<»r was doinj? excellent work, and, so far as lie is 
personally concerned, d(M»8 not err on the side of caution. 
While leading his men into a i)osition during the afternoon he 
becaine a target for tlie enemy's rifles. One bullet passed 
through his helmet, another touched him on the knuckles, and 
no fewer than four passed through his haversack. But it 
was reserved for his Mauser pistol to save his life. A Boer 
bullet struck the inner side of the wooden pistol case (carried 
on the left side) and passed clean through, breaking the 
weapon itself, and exploding a couple of cartridges in it. The 
bullet, or the disturbance it caused, abrased the skin above 
Staughton's hip, and although tlic young ofllcer was but slightly 
Inconvenienced, he will proibably carry the mark of that Boer 
bullet for a long time. Later in the day 8taughton gave good 
and gallant service to a man who had run into a wire fence, 
and was in difliculties with Ids horse during a retirement 
under shari) rifle fire. 

Corporal Prowse (V.M.R.) had a very narrow c«cape that 
day. A bullet grazed his forehead just over the temple, and 
left a skin wound suggestive of what would have happened 
had the leaden messenger been ever so slightly diverted from 
the course it took. Sergeant-Major Johnston (S.A., formerly 
of Victoria), while following Captain M'T^eish on an under- 
fire inspection visit, suddenly found that the contents of his 
water bottle were running out. Investigation showed that 
a bullet had perforated the bottle. Lieutenant Chomley had 
to And Captain M'Leish with a message ordering the retire- 
ment, and underwent some brisk sniping as he crossed the fire 
zone, but without mishap. Sergeants M'Gillvray (S.A.) and 
Hennessey (Vic.) had a narrow escape from being cut off 
w<hen pursuing their Investigations a trifle far, but they, too, 
succeeded in coming from under the Boer fire without sus- 
taining injury. They had seen, just in time, a party of Boers 
in ambush. 

Another class of adventure was that of Sergeant-Major 
Healey, V.M.R., and sixteen men, who had been put into a 
position on a kopje during the day*s operations. When the 
troops marched in, Healey 's party appears to have been over- 
looked, and its absence was not discovered until the camp was 
reached, long after dark. The position of our men was a 
decidedly critical one, and Healey was quick to realise that 
he had been left. As he said afterwards to Colonel Hoad : 
" It was a bit awkward, sir, but I thougl^t we could hold the 
kopje, so I established Cossack posts and made ready for a 
fight." Happily, the Boers did not trouble the plucky little 
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band (all Victorians). On its being discovered tliat tlie detacli- 
ment had been left behind, Privates Payne and Hicks (V.M.R.) 
at once volunteered to go out for them, did so, and safely car- 
ried the message which brought Healey and his men into 
camp at one o'clock in the morning. A good piece of work for 
the two plucky messengers, in whom courage and nerve are 
combined with a fine capacity to find their way about in the 
kopjes at night-time. 

That we had required the Boers to get back a little faster 
than they had intended may be understood when it is said 
that the evacuated southern kopjes were strefwn with their 
kit. Rugs, bandoliers, cloaks (several of them blood- 
stained), food, etc., were lying about, and amongst them the 
dihris of our shells showed that the British gunners had made 
the places aimed at very uncomfortable. But there were no 
killed or wounded. The Boer has a strong dislike to anyone 
knowing his losses. Pious as he is, he will lie freely on this 
score, and rarely is it left for us to bury the Boer dead. 
The bodies, and the wounded men, are generally removed with 
a greater skill and speed than the enemy is usually given 
credit for. Shortly after dark the northern force returned 
to camp, but the southern outposts were extended and 
strengthened, and the attempt to isolate Arundel completely 
failed. Had it succeeded, no doubt the railway would have 
been destroyed as a preliminary, and we should have been 
separated from the outer world. 

The main position on the right front was held by Captain 
Moor and the bulk of the Westralian Company. The men 
had been on picket the whole night, and, owing to the Boers' 
importunities, could not be relieved. They had no rations 
for Tuesday, and had to carry on all day on the remembrance 
of those they had eaten, and the hope of those which were yet 
to be drawn. Decidedly unsubstantial fare, but the West- 
ralians know how to meet incidental trials and hardships 
without murmur or complaint, and once more they made a 
great flg^ht against big odds. Their post was called Epsom 
Hill, because from it a British regiment earlier in the cam- 
paign are said to have made a somewhat too precipitate 
retreat. The place should now be re-named. It was an 
important position, right opposite to one occupied by the Boers, 
and the greater portion of each was under easy rifle fire of 
the other. The special value of the position on that Tuesday 
was that, while it protected our right front, it also stood in the 
way of a comfortable retirement of the Boers, who had worked 
round to the south with a field gun. Therefore the ridge 
came in for special attention. It was pounded furiously with 
rifle bullets, also occasionally with the *' ten-a-penny," varied 
with shells. Strange, indeed. It is that all this did such little 
damage. 
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On the right of the position is a kopje, a little separated f rcnn 
the main post. There Corporal Vernon and a party of sevcm, 
amongst them being the redoubtable Private Kniger, were in 
possession. They had a particularly hot time, for they had 
disclosed their presence by opening fire upon the head of what 
proved to be a column of about 300 Boers, led by a gold-braided 
person, recognised as one who had been seen in the fight at 
Slingersfoutein. The Australdan magazine fire was so effec- 
tive that seven Boers went down in quick succession. The 
column, which had evidently been surprised— for the Austra- 
lians were fighting the Boers in recognised Boer fashion— 
turned about, and got into cover, whence the enemy pelted the 
kopje containing the handful of Australians, evidently in the 
belief that it was held in force. Later on the " pom pom " 
was turned on to the kopje, but our men simply laid low 
behind their improvised stone breastworks, and not one waa 
flcratcbod. A shell struck and destroyed a horse, and another 
of our horses got away, and went towards the enemy's lines. 
Three Boers essayed to catch it, but one f€fll under a Wes- 
tralian rifle, and the other two made haste to be gone. Later 
In the day, when the Westralians were concentrating on the 
main post, they saw that they must abandon the horse, and, 
to prevent the Boers from getting it, the poor animal was 
doomed. A volley was fired, and the horse killed on the 
spot. The loss of these two mounts, and a graze of a *' pom 
pom " bullet received by one of a party of Imperial mounted 
Infantry, who came out to reinforce the post, represented the 
total casualties of the northern force. 

As my general account of the field operations has indicated, 
the South Australian Company was encamped at Berkshire 
Hill, about two miles south of Arundel, and in an important 
rear position. The Tasmanians were still under Colonel Price 
at Hanover Road. 

The mounted men got the lion's share of the work at 
this place, and when the enemy was active it was found 
Impossible to relieve pickets in the moniiner, the men having 
to remain, and sometimes to fast as well as fight all day. 
So far, however, the general health was wonderfully good. 
One fatality, in addition to those which have occurred in 
action, I have to record. Quartermaster-Sergeant D. N. Bishop 
(W.A.), got a touch of the sun while helping in the gallant 
fight at Western Australian Hill, Slingersfoutein. He wa« 
sent to De Aar Hospital, and there died from infiammation of 
the brain. He escaped the rain of Boer bullets, but the sun 
killed him. Private M*Kenzie (S.A.) was injured through his 
horse falling upon him, and Private Jewell, of Victoria 
(infantry unit), suffered from a simple fracture of the leg, 
owing also to a horse accident. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

Much Desultory Fighting — ^A South Australian Killed— 
A^isiT FROM Lord Kitchener— A Wet Time. 

The nights and early mornings that week were bitterly cold, 
and a local store, established at the camp, did considerable 
business in blankets. Our men were gcftting good supplies 
of clothing, boots, and equipment of all kinds from the army 
stores, and Colonel Hoad*s insistent telegrams when he wanted 
supplies for the regiment were known to the ordnance and 
other people, who are apt to loiter and delay. 

There was an interesting ceremony on Sunday, when our 
respected enemy, Pretorious, a descendant of the great Pre- 
torious, was surrendered to the Boers. He had fallen into 
our hands in Natal, and had been exchanged for Colonel 
Eager (since dead of his wounds). Pretorious was wounded 
bctfore his capture, and one of his legs had been amputated, 
therefore his capacity as a fighting man is not what it was. 
He is a fair-bearded man, aboult 45 years of age, of highly 
intellectual appearance, and good physique. It is a pity to 
see him maimed for life. He was brought to Arundel, and 
accommodated on Saturday night in the? deserted house of a 
farmer named Albertyn, which stood right within the camp. 
Pretorious and two other Boers, who had been badly hurt in 
the campaign, and were also being surrendered, received every 
comfort and attention at Albertyn's, and General Clements 
paid our distinguished foe a visit on Sunday morning. The 
meeting is said to have been very cordial. A flag of truce 
having been sent to the Boer lines, arrangements were made 
for sending the prisoners in one of our ambulances to meet a 
Boer ambulance half way to Rensburg. This was done, and, 
depend upon it, Pretorious had a cordial reception from his 
admiring compatriots. While at Naauwpoort, Pretorious, in 
the course of an interview with a British oflBicer whom he 
had known in the 1881 war, was asked whether we should 
not all be friends again when the war was over. " Yes," said 
the Boer leader ; " when we have gained our independence, 
as I believe we must, we shall be friends with everybody." 

Wednesday, the 21st, following as it did the failure of the 
Boers on the previous day to invest Arundel, was com- 
paratively quicft for the main portion of the force. During 
the whole day, however, the artillery on both sides was active, 
principally at long range, and there were numerous exchanges 
of shots between patrols and outposts. Unhappily, the 
day was marked by a fatal casualty. Private W. E. 
Smith, of Brucefield, South Australia, met a soldier's death. 
He was a fine, strapping young fellow, under thirty years 
of age, and was one of a patrol which, under Lieutenant 
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Blair, was 8(»firchinff the ('oiiiitry on our rifirht rear in 
front of HorkKhiro Hill. A lilco |>ati*ol had been sent 
out daily, and viHited the farm of a man named Jester, about 
three miles beyond the outiwst. Jo8t<*r*R loyalty had for some 
time been In doubt, and on Monday Blair was ordered to 
brin^ him in for safe keeping under the eye of the General. 
On tin? followinjr day the farm lands were part of those over 
which the enemy fought, and on Wednesday the building was 
approacheil with due caution. The South Australian patrol 
was twenty strong, and halted well clear of the building, while 
a half -group (two men) were sent forward to investigatK 
While the men were so engaged, the Boers were observed in 
a kopje close by, and a messenger galloped with an order 
withdrawing the half-group. The three came safely back, 
and thereupon, as it was plain that the enemy was strong Id 
numbers and position, Blair retired his picket. He had hardly 
moved when the* Boers opened fire, and the South Australians 
were caught in a bit of open country. It was a sharp ride 
to get out of range, and all made it in safety except poor 
Smith. A Boer bullet passed through his head, and he fell 
from his saddle dead on thcf spot. As usual, the Boers 
stripped the corpse of every article of value. 

Later in the day an ambulance waggon went out, and no 
interference was offered while the body was being brought to 
our lines. It was carried on to the main camp at Arundel, 
and there, on the following afternoon, the remains of the 
deceasctl soldier were laid in their narrow bed, close besfde 
where we had buried poor Atchison, of New South Wales, 
the previous afternoon. In each case, readers may be inter- 
ested to know, the usual war custom was obsCTved. The 
corpse was sewn up in the blanket of the dead man, and he 
was laid, uncoffined. In a grave about four feet deep. Such 
comrades as were off duty— and these were few — attended the 
funerals, and assisted at the last sad offices. The chaplains' 
prayers did not omit a petition that the (Jod of Battles might 
give a speedy and complete victory to British arms, ami bring 
this cruel war to an end. 

Every day parties of varying strength, and usually com- 
posed of field artillery and mounted infantry, were sent out, 
and each had its own series of adventures. On Thursday 
the would-be siege-makers of Tuesday were driven back from 
our left, and one of their bivouacs we afterwards occupied. 
New South Wales, South Australia, and Western Australia 
were reiiresented in the clearing movements. Our New South 
Wales comrades did good service in Thursday's operations. 
An enterprising party of thirty, under Lieutenant Dove, 
searched the kopjes in advance of the westcfm outposts, and 
were able to keep the gunners well informed as to the move- 
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meats of the enemy. The effect was that first small parties 
of Boers had to yield possession of their ground to the Aus- 
tralians, and our artillery had a good go at the enemy's 
" Gibraltar," a long, flat-topped kopje, where he had estab- 
lished a post, and proved himself a menace to our left. Such 
first-rate practice was made— the mounted men meanwhile 
doing good co-operative work— that the position was rendered 
untenable, our shells bursting over and around it during sefveral 
hours' vigorous shooting. The enemy hardly attempted any 
reply, and during the afternoon he formed column of route, 
and marched out through a break in a line of kopjes further 
to the north and west, taking his guns and his baggage with 
him. Major Butcher, with whom were Captain Legge and 
Lieutenants Dove* and Holmes, was already so far in front 
of the outpost which it was his primary duty to hold that 
he could not yield to the strong temptation to follow, but a 
small flying column, under Colonel Henderson, with whom, 
beside artillery and the Inniskillings, were South and West 
Australians, made very uncomfortable the march of the retir- 
ing Boers, who numbered about 500. Nightfall favoured the 
enemy, who probably made good his trek westward and north- 
ward, and would have the support of his comrades at Plew- 
man's Farm, about eight miles north-west of Arundel, where 
a strong laager had been formod. 

I have mentioned that sometimes the Australians on out- 
posts had to fast as well as fight. This does not mean that 
they were overlooked, but that the enemy had a knack of 
chipping In at about relief times, and also when supply carts 
were sent out. During the week under review one of these 
carts was subjected to a lively *' pom-pommlng," and the 
Kaffir boys who drove didn't like It any more than white men 
would. No damage was done, for the mules stepped out in 
lively fashion until cover was reached— unfortunately, some dis- 
tance away from where the foodless and tantalised observers 
were engaged with the foe. For he kept the outposts, 
especially those on Australian Hill and Ei>som Hill, fully 
employed. Lieutenant Pendlebury's picket had a particu- 
larly lively turn of duty at Epsom. The " Pom Pom " 
went hard and strong, and four horses were hit, two 
Iw-lng killed. The young Victorian officer is a man of 
brains as well as courage, and while holding the post he 
kept his men In such good cover that none of them were even 
scratched. It was W€?eks after the Australian Regiment was 
formed before any, except the Mounted Rifles, knew what It 
was to come under fire. How different now ! Day after 
day all portions of It— scattered over the outposts, patrolling, 
reconnoitring, and escorting artillery— took chances with 
shrapnel, "Pom Pom," and rifle fire, and the sniping with 
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the latter was so incessant that our men had almost ceased to 
regard it. From the stage at which they became excited at a 
shot or two from a Boer or two to that at which with per- 
fect coolness they sat their horses, as a gun escort or patrol, 
and tools tho fire of a powerful enemy there was an interest- 
ing and remarkable development. Veterans at the game of 
war our gallant lads were becoming, and while experience had 
taught caution, it only helped to strengthen both nerre and 
valour. 

Rect»nt small reinforcements included some from the locany- 
raised horse, and it would appear that they did not all jet 
understand either (1) how to fight the Boers ; (2) how to 
recognise oven helmeted Australians. A picket composed of 
the Cape mem prolonged a line held by Australians, and It 
was interesting to hear a youngster like our Lieutenant Chom- 
ley complaining of the noise they made, and the difficulty 
he liad in disposing his men while these ncfw-comers were so 
lacking in the application of an important outpost rule — 
utmost quietness of movement. Ghomley happens to haye 
been instructed in a better school, and what he did not know 
of his work whi*n he came to South Africa he learned under 
the stress of service conditions, which include whizzing of bal- 
lets and whistling of shells. One of the officers of the local 
corps, by tlie way, had a little interview with our Corporal 
Righotti, V.M.R. The officer did not seem to recognise the 
Heywood man as a friend, and held him off at the length 
of his arm, plus that of a Mauser pistol, while they talked. 
Not very sociable, was it ? But Righetti was only amused. It 
takes a man in ^Vliom tlio sense of humour is decidedly keen 
to see the joke of standing at the business end of a Mauser 
pistol held by a person in the jumps. Personally, I have 
doubts as to whether some of the warriors I have met In this 
war ought to be allowed out with firearms. 

An important event to the regiment at this juncture was Its 
inspection by Lord Kitchener, the chief of Lord Roberts's 
staff, who paid Arundel a couple of visits. It was in the 
nature of an inspection of the lines, and the hero of Khar- 
toum was escorted through them by Colonel Hoad, who after- 
wards presented to the distinguished soldier thos(? of his 
officers who were at the time in camp. Lord Kitchener 
expressed himself as well pleased with what he saw, and the 
supi)ose(l-to-b(^ stem man eliattrd ple.rsantly wiith the officers 
on the situation in the Free State, for we were deeply inter- 
ested In the still only expected surrender of Cronje. All about 
the gallant fight of the Western Australians at Slingersfon- 
tein, and of the Victorians in defence of the retiring Wilts at 
Pink Hill, Lord Kitchener knew, and he congratulated Colonel 
Hoad upon these doings, saying that they had been fully 
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brought under his notice. He was well pleased with the work 
done by the Australian Regimcmt. The Chief of the Staff 
had previously visited Arundel on Saturday, and witnessed 
some of the field operations. He returned to Naauwpoort 
next morning, and was back again on Monday, but only for 
a brief stay. It is understood that he was somewhat surprised 
to find how difficult the country in this part really is, how 
much it lends itself to defensive and how little to offensive 
operations. 

It is with deep regret that I record the death of Private A. 
B. Goulson (Clifton Hill), of the Victorian Mounted Rifles. 
This fine young man was a victim of typhoid fever, and died 
in the hospital at De Aar, whither he had been sent from 
camp on the disease declaring itself. He was several weeks 
ill, and his was the first death from disease in the regiment. 
He was a valued member of Captain M*Leish*s company, and 
his death was much deplored. 

The wet season had now fairly set in, for we had another 
partially flooded camp on Saturday night. A storm came on 
just at dark, and the loud crashing of the thunder and dazzling 
flashes of forked lightning came as a sort of comment upon 
the comparatively puny noise and pyrotechnics of human 
artillery during the day. It was not a sudden deluge 
of rain, such as we had a few nights previously, 
but a steady and persistent downpour all through the 
night, and accompanied throughout by a high wind, 
which lasted till daylight. From the thoroughly saturated 
ground tent-pegs easily disengaged themselves, and it needed 
much watchfulness to keep the camp standing. Nearly 
all the tents of the Second Victorian Contingent, which had 
been pitched in expectancy of its arrival, came down, and, 
had the Victorians marched in, they would have been little 
more comfortable than they were in the kopjes. On Sunday 
General Clements came in person to see the position where 
we were camped, on a nasty fiat, which hardly admitted of 
drainage. He at once ordered a removal, and our situation 
subsequently was well under the lee of a great hill which 
forms part of the frontal defence of Arundel. " A nice, quiet 
place,** to use the term made current amongst us by a topical 
song we heard from a Gordon Highlander at Bnslin, but I am 
not at all sure that the enemy's 40-pounder could not have 
dropped shells upon us if those who managed it were so 
inclined. 
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CHAPTER L. 

FiaiiTiNo All Along the Fiiont— Tuk Boers Hold Theib 
Own— An Intrepid Messenoer— Cameron Taken Prisoneb. 

TIh' full compleuieut of horsc^s for th«» now eompletelj 
inouutod AuHtralinu Uegiuu>Dt had b(H>D luadc up. On Satur- 
day, 24th Foliruary, the last batch of 148 arrived by train 
from Naauwpoort, so that we had now enough, and a fcfw 
to spare, as a provision against sickness and casualties. The 
horses were l)eing most exceptionally hard- worked, and I maj 
reiterate my remark at the time that sonic men in military 
authority had only the faintest idea of what are the limits of 
a horse's endurance. They seemed to think that a horee is a 
kind of nmchine, that (x-cafsionally wants Iul)ri<'ating, but can 
do without rest. Tndrr thi' circumstauces. although there 
were at this time a few horst's over and above actual require- 
ments, if we had counted all our wearied horses not in sick 
lines as serviceable, an additional .'^0 tlien to be sent from 
Victoria, and of which Colonel lload had been advised, would 
have l>een very welcome. T1h» last drafts were from the Ben- 
gal Lancers, and were mostly Arabs. Nugpety little animals 
most of them, although a proportion were a tritle light, they 
fairly well answered requirements. With the horees 60 
sycos were sent, therefore our much-tired men were spared a 
good di^l of fatigue work, at least for the week or two that 
the Indian grooms remained with us. Captain Kendall, the 
vet., had a busy time in the apportionment of the horses 
and care of the sick and wounded, of whom we had now an 
unusually large number. 

The Second Victorian Contingent was at this stage holding a 
post known as Elandsfontein. a farm about ten miles west of 
Arundel. To this place tliey moved, via Mooifonteln, from 
Hanover Road. Their tents had l>een sent to Arundel by rail 
with an advanced party, but new orders had l>een Issued to 
forward them to Elandsfontein. an important outpost, bearing 
much the same relation to Ainindel as Maeder's did toRensburg 
w^hen our front included Cole's Kop. Lieutenant Lilley was 
temporarily off duty sick, but all the other officers. Including 
the Colonel, were well, and there was little sickness amongst 
the rank and file. Plunged Into the midst of hard and exacting 
duty immediately they arrived, the Second Victorians had 
nobly responded to the calls made upon them, and had shown, 
besides pluck in the face of the" soon-met foe, the qualities of 
patience and grit under no end of personal discomfort and 
hard living. Major Honman, the medical officer, who was 
at Arundel on Monday, gave a good report all round. 

A very pe^rplexing series of movements to the left of Arundel 
was now entered upon, and they extended over several days 
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and nights. They were marked by some very sturdy hill 
fighting on both sides. As the irregular front was about ten 
miles in extent, and the British troops acted, not as one body, 
but in a number of detached parties, none of considerable 
strength, and the whole business was an in-and-out game of 
hide-and-seek, advance and retire, engage and disengage, pur- 
sue and skedaddle, it is very hard, indeed, for any single 
observer or inquirer to present a connected narrative of what 
took place. The general idea, and a little about how it was 
sought to give it effect, may be first stated ; and with the pro- 
ceedings of those of the parties with whom I was either 
associated, or have since seen, I shall deal more particularly 
afterwards. 

My readers have been told of the audacious and almost suc- 
cessful attempt by the enemy to cut the Arundel force 
off from Naauwpoort. Following this, General Clements, 
whose especial business at this stage was not to advance, but 
to hold Arundel, and protect Naauwpoort, by keeping the 
Boers in check, decided upon some offensive-defensive move- 
ments on our left, where the Boers were known to be in force 
in the sea of kopjes which lay between us and Colesberg. 
The nearest and strongest position on the flank named is an 
almost round hill, or kopje, flat on the top, and with a natural 
terrace of stone work all round it about half way between 
the summit and the base. This formidable position, to which 
I have already had occasion to refer, is known as Vaalkop, and 
close to the foot of it lies Vaalkop Farm. A couple of miles 
further to the left is the second main position of the enemy, 
Kuilfontein, the name alike of a comfortable farm-house and 
a long, irregular range of hills lying almost directly across 
our fronlt. Still further to the left the Boers held kopjes 
completely covering the front of Colesberg, and blocking the 
British advance. With artillery, mounted troops, and a small 
force of infantry it was sought to drive the enemy out of his 
main strongholds, and, at least, push him further back, across 
the kopjes constituting a minor position, on his right. But 
if the fortune of war were favourable, the ulterior purpose to 
be accomplished was to roll up the enemy's right, penetrate at 
some weak point, and get him in the rear, in the event of his 
being required to relinquish Vaalkop and Kuilfontein. As a 
matter of fact, none of these objects was attained. 

Acting immediately on the flank of our western outpost we 
had field artillery, mounted infantry, and a regiment of 
infantry (the Bedfords), and, in addition, one of the 5-inch 
guns was got into a position in front of the Arundel hills, 
from which it was able to drop lyddite shells on to and around 
Vaalkop and the Kuilfontein Hill. The line of assault was 
prolonged to the left by two sections (4 guns) of field artillery, 
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the luuiskillinK Dragoons, the West Riding Mounted Infantry, 
and the Easteni Province Horse. With these were the SeccAd 
Ck>ntingout of the* Victorian Mounted Rifles and the Taa- 
manians, who had been marclied from Hanover Road across 
the veldt, and were entrusted with the duty of watching and 
keeping? back the enemy on the left. In little of the three 
days' fijjhting did the Victorians of the First Contingent 
figure, their business being to hold the outposts in the front 
and on the right New South Wales mcfn. Western Austra- 
lians, and South Australians were engaged In front of the 
main position attacked. Colonel Price's men got their baptism 
of fire, and did full credit to themselves during this fighting, 
and the gallant Tasmanians once again proved *'the mettle 
of their pasture" in conjunction with Victorians— unhappily 
sustaining the loss of Captain Cameron, who was taken 
prisoner by the enemy. Otlicers and men of our Second Oon- 
tlugent (lid their work with a dash, proiwrly seasoned 
with judgment, and while it is pretty certain that they were 
effective in their fire, they emefrged from the three days* con- 
flict without a single casualty. Their comrades of the 
Eastern Province Horse and West Ridings were not so for- 
tunate. Tlie formi'T had . several killed, and some were 
reporttHl niisising, while the West Ridings had three killed 
(including Captain Wallace) and seven wounded. The Innis- 
kiUings, who worked more on the right, also lost several men 
wounded, and the Prince Alfred's Guards— a local corps— had 
two men mortally wounded and eight taken prisoners. 

The operations of the first two days (Thursday and Friday) 
were chiefly in the nature of artilleiy actions, with occasional 
sharp skirmishing, and numerous little fights. On Saturday 
the great effort was made, and the battle raged all along the 
long line indicated— chiefly artillery work, still there were 
tussles at close quarters at various posts and stages. But 
on the main positions the Boers held their own. All the 
efforts of our guns were insutticient to dislodge them from 
either Vaalkop or Kuilfontein, and attempts to approach these 
positions were met by sharp rifle fire and the inevitable 
" Pom l*om." At one period Vaalkop had been silent so long 
that the idea of the Boers having trekked was apparently 
accepted by the British. The enemy adroitly aided its adop- 
tion by the withdrawal, with much affectation of haste, of 
about 50 men, who ostentatiously galloped off to the rear. 
But immediately our side attempted to take liberties, the Boer 
fortress spoke again with field j^un and " Pom Pom.'* 

It was made sufficiently plain that tJhe playful Boer was still 
in possession, and intended to stay. For the second time that 
day our 50-pounder played upon Vaalkop, and the great 
lyddite shells were dropped with wonderful precision, appar- 
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ently just wherever the gunners desired. First came the deep 
boom of the great gun, then the shrill whistle of the projec- 
tile—heard best if you happen to ride under or closely parallel 
to the line of fire— and finally the boom and crash as the shell 
burst in a cloud of smoke, surrounding a lurid tongue of fire. 
It secfmed incredible that anybody could live in the neighbour- 
hood of these shells, yet after each discharge, and as though 
in scorn of the big gun, came " Pom," " Pom," " Pom " from 
the Yickers-Maxim, and its pound shells burst on the plain 
across which our gun escort and other hors€?men were 
extended. And so on till the evening came, and it was clear 
that, on the right of the position, we had accomplished 
nothing. All that the infantry was able to do was to march 
out in the morning, lie? under cover all day, and march back 
at night What damage the guns did we do not know, and our 
mounted men, while occasionally getting in their rifle fire, 
probably received quite as much punishment as they inflicted. 

Further on the left the most noteworthy fight of the day 
was made by a small force of the West Ridings, who held on 
to an advanced kopje, into which they had managed to wedge 
themselves, the Boers having fallen back from the first series 
of ridges on which they were encountered. The enemy was, 
however, in overwhelming force, and made an attempt in the 
afternoon to rush the positions. But the West Ridings stood 
to it with their bayonets, and the enemy, who has not over- 
come his dislike to cold steel, shrank back. At a later stage, 
when the Boers were mustering for a second rush, the ambu- 
lance was engaged with our wounded, and the gallant York- 
shiremen still held on. They knew that retreat was ultimately 
imperative. Lieutenant Umferville saw every man clear 
before he left himself, at a period when the now charging 
Boers were within thirty yards of him. How futile the day's 
effort had been was indicated next morning when it was 
perceived that the Boers were back in possession of the 
southernmost line of kopjes commanding the plain in front, 
and held possession of the neck through which the West Rid- 
ings had entered. A day's work for nothing. 

The cmemy did not escape punishment, as a curious incident 
of the day goes to prove. Early Im the afternoon a single 
horseman suddenly appeared in the front of the Boer lines, 
and rode full tilt towards the British. He carried no white 
flag, and was under a sharp fire of British bullets. Steadily 
he held his course, came right up to the foot of our kopje, 
called for an officer, and, in a voice betraying a strong French 
accent, inquired, " Can you spare us an ambulance ? We 
are very short." It was explained that we hadn't one, and 
surprise expressed at his intrepidity. "Oh," he said, "I 
knew I could trust to British honour." Then the brave man 
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nxle bnck to bis lines as he had come, quite unscathed, for his 
trust was not in vain, and no British rifle was fired at him. 

It was not ver>' clear at this time under what precise cir- 
cumstances Captain Cameron was captured. The stor3- at the 
time was that he had a small patrol with him, and had ven- 
tured to a point even beyond, and a little to the left, of that 
where the West Ridings made their plucky stand. The Boers 
appear to have fallen upon the little party suddenly, yet all 
got away except Cameron and one of his mem, whose horse 
had l)een shot. *' Take my horse,*' said Cameron. " Not at 
all, air," ventured the man ; " you go." ** Do as I tell you, 
sir," commanded Cameron in his fiercest parade tone, and the 
man had to obey. When the gallant captain was last seen 
he was energetically using his rifle as he fell back among^ 
the stones of the kopje. I learned the full details later on, 
and will ivfor to the subject again. 



CHAPTER LI. 

Work of Westralians— A Voice in the Night— New South 

Wales Company's Operations. 

A company of a hundred strong, about equally composed of 
Wt^stralians and South Australians, paraded before daylight 
on Thursday, the 22nd. Captain Moor (Westralia), whose 
good and gallant work jit Slingersfontein I have already 
recorded, was in command, and the oflflcers with him were 
Lieutenants Darling and Cauip])ell (Westralia), and Stapleton 
(S.A.). This company reported to Colonel Page-Hendcfrson 
< Inuiskillings), and formed part of the small flying column 
^vith which it was sought to force the Boers back from their 
dangerous proximity to the Naauwpoort- Arundel and Naauw- 
poort-De Aar lines on the left, and towards the rear of our 
position. It having been arranged that the Victorians and 
Tasmania ns, under Colonel Price, starting from Hanover 
Road, would co-operate, Colonel Henderson naturally used 
I*rice's force, on the west, at their nearest point of contact 
with the enemy, and Captain Moor's company was employed 
in the strip of country which lay just beyond the operation 
of New South Welshmen, acting in front of our left 
outposts, and the territory which was under the special care of 
Colonel Price. The Boers were fairly numerous and enter- 
prising on Moor's front during his whole tour of duty, and the 
company had no lack of variety in the excitement which the 
(uiemy so plentifully afforded. Our wily foe had a knack of 
installing himself, not only in certain main positions, but in 
quite a number of minor ones, particularly favouring kopjes 
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hard by the comfortable-looking farm-houses with which this 
prolific part of the country is fairly well sprinkled. Captain 
Moor's business was to act in conjunction with the field artil- 
lery under Colonel Henderson's command, to make good any 
advantage, drive the enemy along, and promptly assume the 
rdle of " man in pocssessdon " after the ejectment of the 
invader. To do this he had to work his company in small 
detachments, which he did with great skill and caution, yet 
not without that dash which the Boers will now tell you is 
characteristic of their antagonists from all parts of Aus- 
tralasia. 

During Thursday the clearance of the minor positions pro- 
ceeded apace. No sooner was one kopje evacuated than Moor 
rode in and immediately made his dispositions for going on to 
the next. The most important position thus secured was 
cleared and occupied before nightfall by a detachment under 
Liefutenant Campbell, who was left in charge while the cap- 
tain pressed on a quarter of a mile, and had a walk-over on 
another hill which might have proved a menace. Finding It 
unoccupied, he continued his progress along a line of ridges, 
on the left of which was just such a snug farm as the tentless 
Boers love to strike at nightfall. A known strong position of 
the enemy lay a little further north, and, before evening fell, 
the riflemen had built defence sangers by piling up the loose 
stones, and made themselves secure for the night. Patrols 
were sent to the flanks, and liieutenant Darling became master 
of the farm. There he arrested, and sent into camp, a couple 
of Dutchmen, sufficient justification for this proceeding being 
the presence in the house of more arms and ammunition than 
peaceable citizens usually require. Nor did their frantic 
waving of a great white sheet on the approach of the Aus- 
tralians, nor their pathetic observation that " Ze bombs fill 
ze air,*' save them from the well-grounded suspicion that, 
if not actual participants in the fighting against us, they were 
all too active sympathisers with our foes. Just about dark 
Darling gat touch with Colonel Price's men (Victorians and 
Tasmanians) on his left front, and the now far advanced 
isolated company knew that friends were not so far off as 
they had imagined. Realising this. Captain Moor had fires 
lit on his kopje, and these proved a boon, indecfd, to several 
parties of benighted Britishers (home and colonial) who. In. 
the course of the day's operations, had got away from their 
comrades, and were just as likely to stumble, in the darkness, 
upon a Boer laager as upon the bivouac of friends. 

It was late in the evening, and was very dark, when Cap- 
tain Moor had his first interview with the Austral-famous 
Colonel Price. But he did not see the Colonel. Out of the 
impenetrable gloom, away down at the foot of the kopje, 
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came the powerful voice of the officer commanding the Vic- 
totlan Mounted Kldes. 

" Who's here T' demanded the voice. 

** Who are you T* was the sharp response from the heights. 

'' I'm commanding the Hanover Koad field force," replied the 
voicre. 

" 1 command this kopje/' rejoined Moor. 

" Coifuf along and show yourself. Let us have a look at 
you/' at this stage put in the corporal of Moor's guard, and 
there wuh a general laugh. 

No one Joined more heartily than Colonel Price, who qui:*' 
recognised how necessary it was for men in possession to lie 
suspicious, and who was soon afforded the information he 
sought—the position of Colonel Henderson's head-quarters. 

Tlie enemy was not active in the night, nor did the dawn 
provoke him to dispute with Moor the possession of the kopje. 
Lieutenant Campbell was sent to examine a farm reasonably 
hcid in suspicion, because from it a few days before a patrol 
had been firod ut, and a horse shot. The arrest of five more 
Dutchmen followed, and a supply of arms and ammunition 
seized. The company's second day's work was co-operativei 
with a general advance upon the Boer main position, but the 
efforts of the artillery were not sufficient to displace the 
enemy, and nothing was gained. ** I shall probably retire 
at duHk. Cover our retirement," was Colonel Henderson's 
order as lie left Moor late in the afternoon, but the darkness 
fell quickly, and the guns slipped away before the Austra- 
lians knew it. The company was caught in the gloom in a 
very unpleasant plaec, and at a time when it was broken 
into detachments on reconnoitring duty. The day's travelling 
had been marked by innumerable changes of direction, and 
the task of getting back to Arundel camp made a special 
demand on the powers of each of the officers in charge of 
parties. Each detachment had its own set of adventures, its 
doubt as to whetlier it was friend or foe who challenged, 
its collisions with wire fences, its full share of all that is 
disagreeable in riding on an inky dark night over unknown 
and broken country, full of holes and pitfalls, and largely 
occupies! by an enterprising enemy. It says much for the 
skill of all coucenuHl, and particularly for the tine qualities 
as busluncu i)08si^8ed by the Westraliaus, that all except one 
party of eight men got into camp. Moor himself, and those 
with him, d.Ul not arrive till one o'clock in the morning. Men 
and horses were knocked to pieces. Indeed, one horse died 
on the road. The missing eight had pluckily stuck to a post 
committed to them, and came in on the following evening, 
very wearied and hungry, but safe and sound. 
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It is remarkable that the work of this company, which I 
have thought interesting enough—and it is really quite good 
enough— to be told in detail, was accomplished without a 
serious casualty. Shell fire, the " Pom Pom " and the rifle 
played upon those men during their long outing, but not a 
horse nor a man was killed, although two horses were slightly 
wounded by the same bullet. Young Darling had a fall 
from his horse, which plunged into a wire fence and turned 
over, but he got off with a shaking. On the other hand, that 
the Boers suffered from our artillery and other fire was very 
evidenrt,. Seven dead horses were counted, and, on the kopje 
occupied by Lieutenant Campbell on Thursday night, there 
were gruesome relics. Here the leg of a man who had been 
rent by a shell, there a blood-stained cloak, splashes of blood 
on the rocks, and abandoned equipment, so large in quantity 
as to well set off the loss of a few great-coats, etc., which 
Lieutenant Blair had to leave to the enemy on the previous 
day, when Private Smith was shot dead. Moor's company 
also found the body of a dead Lancer, said to have been the 
victim of white flag treachery. 

Two good days' work must be put to the credit of Lieutenant 
Holmes and 50 men of the New South Wales Company, who 
were engaged in the operations on the right of our position. 
On the first day (Friday) Holmes also commanded 30 of the 
Oxford Light (mounted) Infantry, and his whole force acted 
as escort to the guns commanded by Major Butcher. It was 
necessary, in the first place, to find, on the kopjes to the north- 
west of Arundel, a position from which our guns could play 
upon the Boer strongholds at Kuilfontein and Vaalkop. In 
this Holmes was completely successful, as, after the exchange 
of a few shots with the enemy, he cleared them out of a 
kopje forming one of an irregular line running through the 
middle of the western plain, almost at right angles to the Boer 
stronghold, Kuilfontein. The guns were soon in action from 
this point, but they needed all day the support that Holmes's 
men were able to give in watching the movements of th^ 
enemy, and keeping him from taking advantage of their 
comparative isolation. In the evening, when the guns were 
withdrawn, he covered their retiremcmt, and got into camp 
without a single casualty. 

Late in and early out was the order, and daylight on Satur- 
day saw the New South Wales oflScer once more in attendance 
on the guns, this time with the fifty of his own men only. 
The former position was examined, but the Boer had not 
thought proper to re-occupj' it, and our guns were early at 
work once more. During the greater part of a pretty hot 
day the New South Wales men sat their horses in extended 
order on the open plain, flanking the gun position, and there 
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accepted all the attention that the Boer field pieces and " Pom 
Pom " at Vaalkop could simre for them. One horse was hit 
and lamed quite late in the day, and that, strangely enongb, 
is the total of the casualties. The man whose horse had been 
lamed was ordefred to camp, and started In, leading his injured 
steed. But before he reached camp darkness fell, and he 
was out all night. I met him coming in next morning. He 
was drenched to the skin with the heavy rain, and com- 
pletely worn out, but perfectly cheerful, and only too glad to 
think that his night wanderings had not taken him into the 
Boer lines. 

Lieutenant Holmes and his main body had no b€ftter for- 
tune. After the artillery had retired, the Australians had to 
cover the march home of the infantry (Bedfords), and before 
it was notified that they had got well beyond the reach of 
possible Boer enterprise, night came on. Holmes then moved 
in the direction of camp, but, after going a few miles, realised 
the futility of trying to strike Arundel in the dark and stormy 
weather. Fearing that, by some mistake, he might march 
into one or other of the several Boer laagers, he ultimately 
decided to wait for daylight, and the little company had a 
cold, wet time on the voldt. With the dawn, Holmes speedily 
got his bearings, and marched in, picking up en route a surgeon 
of the Royal Army Medical Corps, who was amongst the 
stragglers of a disagreeable night, and who also decided to 
bear the ills he knew on the partially-flooded plains, rather 
than possibly flounder into others he knew not of, but might 
easily suspect. 



CHAPTER LI I. 

Hot Corner for the P.A.G.'s — The Brave Surgeon 
Hopkins— Ambulance Out All Night— The Art of 
Drawing Fire. 

One of the nastiest tasks for the troops engaged on Satur- 
day was that set for the Prince Alfred's Guards, a colonial 
corps of mounted infantry, whose liead-quarters are at Port 
Elizabeth. Two hundred of those men arrived at Arundel 
only on Friday evening. A flne-lookiug lot of mostly young 
fellows, eager for the fray, they welcomed the order that they 
were wanted for the next day's operations, and before daylight 
140 of them had paraded under the command of Captain 
Lascelles, R.F., Adjutant of the Australian Regiment Las- 
cellos's orders were very definite. He was to go to Kuilfon- 
tein farm, and ascertain in what strength it was held by the 
cmemy. He was to hold on as long as possible, and, in the 
event of the Boers retreating, to be ready to threaten their 
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rear. That was all. A most admirable little programme, 
which quite ignored— 

1. The presence of the Boers in strength at Vaalkop on the 
(our) right of Kuilf ontein ; 

2. The presence of the Boers in strength in the kopjes to 
the (our) left of Kuilfontein ; and 

3. The certainty that any force investigating Kuilfontein 
from our front would come within range of both rifle and 
artillery fire from the front and both flanks. 

A most admirable little programme, I repeat, was that set 
for Lascelles, if the Boers had only been consenting parties— 
which they were not. 

Captain Lascelles had sent forward a patrol, and ascer- 
tained that the enemy was still in possession at Kuilfontein. 
He advanced with a due caution, and soon found himself 
within about 800 yards of a stone fence which runs from 
Kuilfontein right across the front to the farm at the foot of 
Vaalkop, and, getting cover for both men and horses in a 
ravine which runs at right angles to the wall, he plunged 
into it amidst a torrent of rifle fire from the three Boer 
positions, emphasised with a *' Pom Pom " f usilade from 
Vaalkop. It was unfortunate that the ravine happened to 
be there. It would be remarkable that the Boers did not 
occupy it in anticipation of our advance were it not that it 
served their purpose equally well to let the British into it, 
and give them a gruelling from the better cover of the stone 
wall and the terraced sides of the kopjes. Lascelles pounded 
away in return. He might almost as well have fired at the 
moon. The eueniy may have suffei*ed from our artilleiT 
fire, but from the men in the ravine he was quite safe. 

For three solid hours the Cape Colonists Corps maintained 
their position, and it didn't occur to the Boers, notwitli- 
standing their vast superiority in numbers, to emerge from 
cover and seek to drive them out. They did a much safer 
thing than that when, about nine o'clock, they got one of 
the Vickers-Maxims in position to fire right through the gully, 
as we should call it in Australia, where our men lay. The 
movement was observed, and, although no orders had been 
sent to recall him, Lascelles saw that his game was up. The 
men stood quietly to their horses, and then, smartly emerging 
in small parties from the furthest extremity of the ravine, 
scattei'ed over the veldt, and galloped to cover, and there 
re-formed. Up to the emergence from cover the only 
casualties were a couple of horses shot, but ten more went 
down in the retirement, and two men were mortally wounded, 
one dying the next morning. In most plucky fashion the 
colonials helped along comrades deprived of their horses. 
and the two wounded men were brought in. But the Boers 
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fell upon the little column before the rear got clear of the 
ravine, and eight of the unhorsed men were made prisoners. 
From the fact that the Boer ambulance waggon shortly after- 
wards entered the ravine, it is assumed that some of the eight 
were wounded. " My dear fellow, I'm very glad to see you 
back," said Major Butcher, to whom Lascelles reported ; and 
the General's remark was, " I'm afraid I sent you into a rather 
hot comer." For my part I do not wish to see anything 
hotter in war, and the Prince Alfred's Guards were decidedlj^ 
fortunate to get off as well as they did. 

General Clements subsequently thanked Captain Lascelles 
for his services, and the following was put in orders :— " The 
G.O.C. noticed with much satisfaction yesterday the 
courageous manner in which the Cape Colony Mounted Yolan- 
t€«rs held the enemy in front of Kuilfontein Farm, an^ 
retired under a very heavy fire in good order, covering the 
retreat of their comrades who were without horses." A well- 
deserved tribute to the work of brave men. 

Quite a series of adventures had Captain Hopkins, surgeon 
to the Victorian unit, and one of the hardest-working medical 
men who seized in South Africa. My readers already know 
how active was Captain Hopkins on the day of the fight 
ait Pink Hill. They will be prepared to leam tliat he was most 
energetic, untiring, and at all times intrepid and useful In 
the fighting on the left of Arundel. He came Into camp on 
Sunday afternoon after three or four very active and exciting 
days, during which, I am glad to record, he ever took the 
broadest view of the scope of his duties, and was available 
as a surgeon to the wounded of any corps in any place 
throughout a most exacting time. 

Captain Hopkins went out with the 100 men under Captain 
Moor (W.A.), who left at daylight on Thursday, 22nd, in order 
to form part of the small flying column under the command 
of Colonel Henderson. He was with Moor's men all day, 
and spent the night with them on the kopje where they 
bivouacked. There were no casualties that day, and, there- 
fore, surgical skill was not in demand. On Friday Captain 
Hopkins took part in the general advance of the flying 
column, and divided his time between the Australians and 
the Imperial troops. A few cases came under his hands, and 
late in the day he got in contact with some of the Victorian 
Second Contingent, and went to the head-quarters which 
Colonel Price had established at the farm known as Mooifon- 
tein. On Saturday morning he rode to the front with a patrol 
of the Second Contingent, and the business of a long, heavy 
day was entered upon. First, Captain Hopkins was called 
upon to attend a wounded corporal of the Inniskillings who 
had been shot through both hips, and was in a bad way. This 
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poor fellow Captain Hopkins, assisted by one of the wounded 
man's comrades, got some little distance to the rear, there to 
await an ambulance expected from Arundel, and which was 
msXJng a slow passage to the scene of operations. Soon after- 
wardii an officer of the Inniskillings, shot through the wrist, 
was attended to by the Victorian surgeon. That there? were 
more casualties in front was known, for three of the Eastern 
Province Horse lay dead on the kopje from which the wounded 
corporal had been carricfd. 

It was half -past four before the ambulance at last arrived, 
and shortly afterwards Hopkins "was accosted by the c-om- 
manding officer. Colonel Henderson, who said, " I want you 
to go to the kopje held by the West Ridings, who have sufifefred 
a good deal. You'll probably be fired upon, but do the best 
you can. If you do not succeed in getting our wounded now, 
we shall have to leave them, as W€? are retiring." It was 
a particularly hot comer into which the ambulance, preceded 
by Captain Hopkins, now went. And, to make matters worse, 
the ambulance waggon was distinguished as such only by 
one of those ridiculously small red crosses on the tilt which 
fade out of sight a hundred yards off. It bore no flag, and 
the Boers were quite open to take it for an ammunition or 
other supply waggon. Indeed, in a similar vehicle the Boers 
carry their Vickers-Maxim. Our surgeon improvised a white 
flag with his water-proof sheet, and the Boers respected the 
sign of peace and humanity. 

Seven of the West Riding wounded were rescu€?d, some from 
the front of the kopje, right under the enemy's fire, and the 
post was occupied by Lieutenant Umphefrville only so long 
as the ambulance men were at work, for it had by this time 
ceased to be tenable. Indeed, at one stage it was a question 
of whethefr the combatants should not retire first, but Captain 
Hopkins pointed out that our "white flag morality" might 
thus be compromised, as the enemy would say that we used 
an ambulance to cover a retirement. The force of this view 
was promptly recognised, and the ambulance got well clear 
before the post was vacated. On the way back Hopkins was 
told of a man whose horse had been shot under him, and who 
was believed to be lying wounded some little distance to the 
left and rear of the kopje round which the fight had raged. 
The brave surgeon went, under fire, in search of the man, 
and called to him several times, but, although the soldier was 
uninjured and lay close by, he did not give any reply, and 
afterwards made his own way to the base. On returning. 
Captain Hopkins picked up the wounded corporal of Innis- 
killings, who had been left lying by the side of the track ; 
but, as darkness had now fallen, the man's position was only 
discoverable because he had the novs to strike matches from 
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time to time to malce iLnown liis whereabouts. Rain had 
begun to fall lieavily, and the poor fellow was drenched to 
the skin. 

The waggon being fully laden with the known wounded— 
eiglit in all— there began a miserable journey, in the inky 
darkness and under torrents of rain, towards the British 
head-quarters. The Portuguese drivers of the ambulance 
mules were very Intelligent, amd did good work, but It was 
now obvious that the whole party would have to spend the 
niglit out. Hopkins got as far south as he could, in order 
to be free at daylight from Boer investigations, and the pos- 
sible impounding of the less seriously wounded. The drivers 
then took turns to hold the mules, and an anxious and miser- 
able night was passed in the rain and darkness. Some of the 
wounded sufifered a great deal from wet, cold, and lack of 
nourishment. Daylight saw the waggon once more on the 
road, and a few hours later the wearied party reached Blanda- 
fontein, a farm where the western division, including the 
Victorian Second Contingent, had concentrated. There they 
found safety, refreshment, and comfort. 

It had been a very trying experience to all concerned, but 
throughout it all the sunny good nature and cheerfulness of 
Captain Hopkins was not the least of the sustaining factors, 
and all are grateful to him for his efforts. The wounded 
went on to Arundel later in the day. Hopkins complained 
of nobody, made excuses for all, but he did deplore the lack 
of bush lore— the failure of common sense he might call It— 
in consequence of which our " coo-ee ** provoked no response 
from wayfarers who were getting to the rear in the dark, 
and who were so suspicious of the Boers that they elected 
to disregard the bush call of Australia. The surgeon was 
not a whit the worse for his long outing and trying experience. 
Apparently on that Sunday morning the ambulance got away 
just in time, for the combatants In rear had to give way 
before a final nisli of tlio enemy, and wlien daylight broke 
they were in full occupancy of the southernmost kopje com- 
manding the stretch of plain on which the ambulance had 
remained at the halt during the long and dreary night. 

A curious incident is reported in connection with the wound- 
ing of the Inniskilling corporal who was brought in by Cap- 
tain Hopkins's ambulance. As he lay "helpless on the ground 
he was " interviewed " by the triumphant Boer who had 
brought him down, and the corporal observed that his foeman 
was armed with one of our Lee-Metford magazine rifles — 
evidently plunder of the battlefield. It is understood that 
the Boer explained 'to the wounded man that the bullet which 
wrought the mischief was a British one, and that he seemed 
to find a grim satisfaction in that knowledge. But I do not 
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know the whole of this story, and a simple, trustful corres- 
pondent had to b€» always on his guard against the camp liar, 
whose name is legion. 

Particularly skilful wore our men liecoming in the art of 
" drawing fire." Even the non-military mind will, I suppose, 
understand what this means, yet an explanation may not be 
wholly redundant. At times It is necessary that a command- 
ing oflScer should know whether a particular position, or part 
of a position, is occupied by the enemy. In order to resolve 
doubts, parties of men, varying in strength from a couple to a 
hundred, may be sent forward to " draw the enemy's flre.*' 
Sometimes the wily foe, lying ensconced in a kopje, does not 
think proprt* to be drawn easily. He will allow a few men 
to almost ride over him, and still lie low. His business is to 
lure a larger body on, and then, from his own vantage point, 
riddle it with lead. We had learned all these things, and the 
Australians had lately used some clever countermoves. By 
one of these the Boer had been " drawn " so often that he 
began to recognise it. The credit of the idea belongs to 
Westralia. Two men would ride quietly, and seemingly with 
the utmost confidence in their movements, towards the posi- 
tion to be examined. Then suddenly they would look up, 
affect to see the enemy, and, sharply wheeling their horses, 
gallop off like men completely surprised and terribly 
frightened. If there wer^ Boers in that position the chances 
were ten to one they would regard themselves as seen, and 
that their bullets would come whistling after the galloping 
horsemen. " Drawing fire " is ticklish work at best. The 
men sent to do it— and Australians got a very large share of 
it— know precisely what it may mean for them, and it is a 
wonder that so few got hit. Talking of stratag€»ms reminds 
me that in front of Arundel the Boers had twice successfully 
worked the dodge of sending fifty or sixty men away at full 
gallop from the rear of a kopje they held, in ordei* to induce 
the belief that the place was abandoned. When the British. 
came on— as they are apt to do with undue precipitation- 
the* 400 or 500 Boers still remaining gave them a hot recep- 
tion. 



CHAPTER LIII. 

The Boers Fall Back— Advance of Clements's Column- 
Relief OF COLESBERO— A GrEAT DaY FOR AN EMANCIPATED 

Town. 

The Australian Regiment arrived at Colesberg Junction on 
the 28th February. It enjoys the distinction of being the first 
British force to enter the place, to get that far north in the 
advance towards the southern frontier of the Free State, since 
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war hroko out iii South Africa. It was my good fortune to 
accompany the three companies of the regiment selected for 
the advance, and to divide witli a confrire the lionour of being 
the first correspondent at what had long been a stronghold 
of the Boers. On my arrival I promptly investigated a 
descnted house close to the railway station, and "comman- 
deered " a room. Over the door, and covering the numerous 
epistolary efiforts made by the departed enemy, I put up a 
placard bearing the words, " Melbourne Press Room." Having 
thus pegged out my claim, I appropriated a quire of note- 
paper, thoughtfully left by the Boers, who evidently expected 
me, and who had left absolutely nothing else of tlie least 
value. With a window-sill as a table, and box carried from 
the back yard as a chair, I at once put the Boer paper to 
its most suitable purpose— that of carrying to Melbourne 
readers the record of the important movennents of the pre- 
vious two days, movements which ultimately resulted in our 
occupancy of the junction. 

What our guns in the fighting at tfhe end of the previous week 
failed to accomplish, the moral effect of Cronje*s ovcfrthrow 
and surrender has apparently done for us. On Saturday 
evening we had not gained one of the main positions for 
which we strove in three days* effort ovcfr a long stretch of 
country. On Sunday morning, however, the Boers were 
observed to be very busy. We did not know at the time 
what this activity meant, inclining rather to the view that 
it promised offensive operations against Arundel and Naanw- 
poort. When on Monday morning the positions were marked 
by a strange quiet, and later on our patrols reported that 
the Boers were not to be seen, we realised that the previous 
day's preparations were with a view to a trek to the rear, 
and that the enemy had quietly fallen back. 

General Clements had receflved information which led him 
to the conclusion that the retirement was general, and a good 
day's patrolling done by the New South Wales Company, 
under Captain Legge, demonstrated that the conclusion was 
correct. Vaalkop and Kuilfontein, the two chief Boer strong- 
holds, had been abandoned, and it was not until a party 
under Lieutenant Dove penetrated close up to Maeder's Farm 
(one of the western outposts before our retreat from Rens- 
burg) was the enemy discovered. Not only was he then 
seen, but also felt Dove had the nails shot from two 
fingers on his right hand, and got a bullet abrasion on the 
thigh ; and, as his horse was shot, he had a narrow escape. 
Corporal M 'Donald got him up into his saddle, and carried him 
off. Strange to say, another man escaped on Dove's horse, 
which was not seriously hurt, although it fell to the ground 
when a bullet struck it in the ear. Unfortunately, five of 
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Dove's men were cut off. Two were mortally wounded, and 
all made prisoners. It was late in the evening when the work 
of the New South Wales men was done, and the report pre- 
sented. Valuable collateral evidence that the Boers had fallen 
Ira^ck was obtained also by our Intelligence Department, and 
at once plans were made to take the fullest advantage of the 
changed conditions. 

On Tuesday a reconnaissance in some force was ordered. 
Major ButchOT, in charge of a full battery (six guns) of field 
artillery, and Captain M^Lreish, in charge of the Victorian 
Mounted Rifles, and the (mounted) infantry unit, under Lieu- 
tenanft Pendlebury, together with a squadron of the Innis- 
killlngs, were sent towards Rensburg. Thefy had a lively 
and interesting morning, for the Boers had not all gone. 
From Taaibosch Hill, right across our right front, and the 
Boer favourite gun position, the enemy opened fire on us 
as the troops advanced. He threw a few shells, worked his 
Maxim with a savage vehemence for about ten minutes. 
and made things hot with his rifies. Our artillery happened, 
however, to be in a particularly serious mood that morning, 
and the whole six guns pounded Taaibosch Hill as probably 
it was never pounded before. I had never seen such a shell- 
ing. Fast and furious the guns worked, and apparently 
with effect. Taaisbosch has not been heard from since. 

On the left, the enemy, who appeared to have changed his 
mind about the propriety of vacating Vaalkop, made a dash 
for it from the kopjes in rear. The Inniskillings saw the 
movement, and it was a race between them and the Boers 
as to who should get the position, the result being a win for 
the Inniskillings by about three lance lengths. The Boers 
didn't like the idea of being caught by cavalry in the open, 
and they scudded back across the plain over which they had 
come, leaving Vaalkop in our hands. After that it was com- 
paratively plain sailing. Our men advanced with due caution, 
and the artillery subjected every suspicious kopje to a 
thorough searching of shrapnel. There was occasionally a 
little rifle fire in reply, but seemingly the enemy had shot his 
bolt, and we were soon before the last kopje in front of Rens- 
burg. After the artillery had prepared the way. Captain 
M'Leish and his men charged the position at full gallop. But 
on surmounting the rising ground which had hidden Rensburg 
from view, they saw nothing more formidable than the backs 
of the flying foe, who were making off in a north-easterly 
direction, pursued by the Inniskillings, for the latter had fallen 
upon their left flank. Captain M'Leish and Lieutenant 
Pendlebury have the honour of being the first to ride in on the 
return to Rensburg. 
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The litth* ny-onuoitriiiK foiw whs roKnrdeil as sufficient to 
hold tho position for tlu» night, but orders woro at once giyen 
for a general advance from Arundel at four o'clock next 
morning. At the uncanny hour of three, tents were struck, 
baggage packed in the dark, and tlie colunm got on the move. 
Tho Boers had destroyed pai*t of the railway, and, although 
tlie railway cori>8 had already repaired it, the line was not 
available for transports that morning. Happily, however, the 
way was clear, and the long line of mule and ox waggons 
made the journey without any noteworthy incident. The 
distance is only about eight miles, and by half-past nine the 
rear guard, composed of the South Australian Company, under 
Caiiitain Rowland, had seen the last waggon in, and closed 
up. It had been expected that the foe would at le^st attempt 
a little sniping on the right, but not a single shot was fired, 
and without the least trouble the reoccupaucy of Ueusburg 
was completed. 

General Clements was not satisfied to rest upon the recap- 
ture of Rensburg. Further to the front our patrols had pushed 
that morning, and they 'had reached Plewman, a station 
ratlier more than half way to Colesberg Junction, before they 
came upon a Boer picket. The General decided to at once 
test the whole situation. Major Butcher's battery, both com- 
panies of the First Victorians, the New South Wales Com- 
pany, a few Guides, n company of the PHnce Alfred's Guards, 
and a squadron of Innifikillings, under our good friend and 
brave comrade. Captain Haig, formed the reconnoitring 
force, and marched out at ten o'clock. The journey to Plew- 
)nan was over an open plain, and the work of the New South 
Wales Company, which acted as an advance guard, was then 
comparatively easy. 

Very different was the progress beyond Plewman. The 
road runs close to the railway, through a series of defiles 
flanked by high and rocky kopjes, and it took the greater part 
of the mounted force to do what scouting was reascmably 
possible. Had the enemy chosen he could have given ns a 
bad timfe as we marched through these defiles. His " Pom 
Pom " might have been used with terrible effect upon the 
Australian citizen soldiers, whom he is said to so much dis- 
like. Seemingly he wasn't in the mood for it. At any rate, 
the column marched right through without encountering the 
least opposition, without firing or receiving a single shot. 

In the reconnaissance on the 27th we had not a single 
casualty, and the advance of the column and the reconnais- 
sance next day were both bloodless. The Boers may have lo€rt 
a few men, and I am inclined to believe that at Taaibosch Hill 
more than a few. We knew from the examination of the 
kopjes near Kuilfontein and other of their now vacated posts 
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that in last week's fighting their loss was heavy. Immense 
graves appeared on these kopjes, and many a hard fighter 
had been laid to rest in them. The kopjes thefmselves were 
overlaid with shrapnel, and the great rocks, torn and shat- 
tered, boi-e witness to the fearful effects of our lyddite. 

The Boot did so little damage to the Anindel-Rensburg rail- 
way that, as I have said, the necessary repairs were soon 
made, and the trains recommenced running. The station 
buildings and the telegraph line were left Intact. The stores 
we abandoned were, no doubt, welcome to the enemy, and 
what he could not use he burned. In return, he left us a few 
tents— rather fancj' things in colours, some of them— a few 
broken-down horses, a waggon he couldn't get on, and much 
dirt. There are cleaner people than the Boers. When they 
go campaigning their habits are almost as bad as those popu- 
larly attributed to the Esquimaux. Rensburg wanted a lot 
of cleaning up before it was a nice place to camp in. Beyond 
Rensburg, although the telegraph line suffered little damage, 
miles of railway had been wrecked, and half a dozen culverts 
blown up. It took some time to make the line good. The 
debris of a provision train which bolted from Rensburg some 
months previously, and ran down the Incline to Plewman, 
was at this timd still on and around the line, at the spot 
where the New Zealanders wrecked it to prevent the enemy 
from getting any advantage. There were the fragments of 
some sixteen trucks piled on the permanent way, and they took 
some shifting. Beyond this point we could see that the 
enemy had wrecked a large bridge on the line to Nerval's 
Pont. 

Both at Rensburg and at Colesberg Junction the Boers had 
left a number of messages for Tommy Atkins. They were 
written on walls and doorways, and inscribed on rough sheets 
of paper put into prominent places. Tommy was chided for 
his folly in fighting against th^ ** belittled Boer ;" he was 
told that *' darkness was falling " for him, and that England, 
once great land of justice, was doomed. Occasionally the 
Boer put these little things in verse, and Tommy was told not 
to suppose that the enemy had been driven away. Late 
copies of the " Standard and Diggers* News," giving Boer 
.accounts of the figthting, and reviling the Australians, al«o fell 
into our men's hands, and created a good deal of amusement. 

The 28th February was a great day in the history of the 
pretty little town of Colesbcfrg, nestling at the foot of the 
famous Cole's Kop. At about two o'clock General Clements 
and his staff rode into the town, and were received with 
acclamation by the loyal British population, who for 
weary months had lived under the domination of th0 invading 
and triumphant Boers. A red letter day, indeed, was it in 
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the history of Colesberg— a day when their prison doors were 
opened to captive Britishers wlio stuck to their po8t« and 
refused to accept the Boor rule ; a day also when most of 
those who aideil tlie invaders made a very hurried exit, while 
others who did not move fast enough fell into the hands of 
the soldiers of tlio Queen, to await the punishment which the 
law provides for the crime of stnlition. 

On Sunday night hundreds of Boer waggons passed through 
the town, and on Monday and Tuesday tlie final clearing 
oflf of the enemy took place. The joyful people of the town 
knew that the British were at hand, and the Union Jack and 
loyal insignia of all kinds were displayed everywhere in 
honour of the glad deliverance. Old and young of both sexes 
turned out into the tree-planted str€*ets of the quaint hamlet, 
all in holiday attire, and General Clements and his escort had 
a right royal welcome. Not very long after their arrival a 
portion of Colonel Price's men (Second Contingent of Vic- 
torians) marched in from Maeder's Farm, and just a shade 
later the gallant Colonel himself. Victorians and Tasmanians 
were very much to the fore in what I may call the re-acquisi- 
tion of Colesberg. Indeed, by them the town was held while 
I was there, and, believe me, it was in safe custody. 

As I rode through the main street with a confrere, an aged 
lady, who sat on the stoep (verandah) in front of her house, 
feebly waving the Union Jack, called, in a trembling voice, 
strongly marked by the accent of bonnie Scotland, " Ah, how 
pleased I am to see you gentlemen the day : how pleased 
I am !" And, as the tears rolled down the dear old lady's 
cheeks, I am afraid the gracefulness of my response was 
marred by an emotion which it was hard for any man t.i 
conceal. 

Colesberg had been for months the home of wives and 
families separ.ated from refugee husbands, who were unable 
to learn anything about them, and what that day's deliverance 
meant to these people, kind-hearted renders can easily imagine. 
" Never," said an old resident to me that evening—" never was 
there such a day In Colesberg as tills. We shall regard 
It as the most glorious in our history. God bless our Queen 
and her brave soldiers I" rolesl>erg had, indeed, suffered for 
its loyalty to the Empire. All honour to every man, woman, 
and child who thus helped to bear the burden of the Empire. 
Honour particularly to those who. by accidental 1 shells and rifle 
discharges, fell innocent victims to our own bullets, for while 
throughout recent operations the town of Colesberg was not 
flred upon by the British, there were engagements of a sort 
which brought it under fire, and I was shown the place where 
a little child had been killed while playing In the street. 
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Amongst the refugees had beeu the Rev. Mr. Wilson, the 
rector here. It was his privilege to come back with the troops 
in the capacity of an acting military chaplain. And soon 
after the entry the people assembled in the Market Square. 
and there the good rector, refstored once more to his charge, 
conducted a thanksgiving service. Into no religious service 
did a body of people ever enter more heartily. They were 
truly thankful, and they expressed the feelings of their hearts 
when thefy joined in the prayers and praise on that great 
occasion. A Te Deum was sung, and a memorable service 
closed with the singing of our national hymn, " God Save the 
Queen.*' On Sunday thanksgiving services were held in the 
churches, and loyal congrefgations once more expressed the 
gratitude they felt that the rule of the Boer had come to an 
end. By the way, some of the Dutch here were saying, prior 
to the re-eeitajblishment of British rule, that if their arms did 
not. prevail, they would bum their Bibles ! 

The military authorities naturally had a busy time. The 
burden of the work fell upon Captain M*Bwan, the intelli- 
gence oflacer, and for hours, day after day, the work of 
examining the prisoners arrested went on. In the arrest of 
these prisoners the Victorians (Second Contingent) had some 
unusual experiences. They discharged their quasi-police 
duties with much skill and judgment, and, while thej^ per- 
mitted no liberties, and dealt sternly with those who would 
only surrender to force, in no case was there any undue 
harshness or misuse of a new and strange authority. Our 
men know not only how to fight, but how, in the presence of 
the vanquished, to forbear. That is not invariably a charac- 
teristic of Tommy Atkins, as I have found in this campaign. 

Our soldiers were the heroes of the day, and the good 
citizens could not do too much for them. After a great deal 
of roughing it on the kopjes, it may well be believed that the 
kind and homely hospitality extended to them was very mucli 
appreciated. Colesberg was a little short of supplies, but 
the best it had was at the disposal of our soldiers. Tho 
townspeople kept open house for them. You could, I 
believe, dispose of coin of the realm while the whisky lasted 
in the hotel bars, but meat and bread, tea and coffee, fruit and 
cigarettes— these things were had without the asking. The 
Bo€ft^ had departed, and the overjoyed people felt that they 
could not be generous enough to celebrate the occasion. It 
is a pity that when the invaders left they did not carry off 
the flies. "We had no flies before the Boers caine--the dirty 
creatures," said one boardinghouse keeper to me as she made 
a valiant, but vain, flg'ht again^ several millions of them 
who had supper with us one evening. She is a lady whom I 
have learned to respect and believe, and if proof of her state- 
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ment were ueeded she had only to point to the flies— point to 
them anywhere and everywhere, but more particularly in 
sugar basin, mill^ Jug, and butter dish. It is a big thing to 
say, but, really, the flies at Colesborg were worse than those 
at Enslin. 



CHAPTER LIV. 

COLESBERQ UNDER BOER RULE— HoW THE BrITISU FaRED— 

Mr. Robertson's " Show " Room— Partiality of British 
Bullets. 

At Colesberg we obtained definite information in regard to 
Captain Cameron, the Tasmanian commander, who had been 
taken prisoner by the Boers. It was learned that he had been 
wounded in the leg, and sent towards Bloemfontein. Thither 
also were sent three of the New South Wales men captured— 
Corporal J. E. Fraser, and Privates Goodsall and F. C. Brack. 
I regret to say that Private D. Eraser (brother of the prisoner) 
died of wounds received in Tuesday's action. His funeral 
took place at Colesberg on the 28th, and a pathetic sight it was, 
for all the young women in the town marched in procession 
behind the corpse and witnessed the interment. The burial 
service was conducted by the Rev. Mr. Craigg (Wesleyan), 
who had just regained his liberty after being held for a 
montli a close prisoner by the invaders. To the losses of New 
South Wales I have to add Private S. M'Lellan, the fifth of 
the cut-oflf men, who died in the hospital with a bullet wound 
in his head. Major M* Williams (Westralian surgeon) came 
over from Rensburg to assist the local practitioner to operate, 
but the surgical treatment was too late, and the case ended 
fatally. 

There were some remarkable meetings at Colesberg on the 
28th. Colonel Price, for the first time during the campaign, 
met Captain M*Lelsh, one of his own officers at home, who 
commanded the Mounted Rifles company of the First Contin- 
gent. Here also some of the ofliiceps of the first and the second 
Victorian contingents met for the first time in South Africa. I 
saw Captains Jenkins and Sergeant and a number of the men. 
They were all looking well, and none the worse for the really 
gruelling work they had been doing. Colonel Price himself, 
who narrowly escaped being blown to pieces by a Boer shell 
during the fight on Saturday, was as vigorous as ever, and 
only anxious to get at the enemy once more. I fancy he had 
hoped to take part in a projected advance on NorvaPs 
Pont, but his duties required his return to Maeder's Farm, 
where the greater part of his command was. Under him, 
besides the Victorian Second Contingent, were the Uitenhage 
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(Port Elizabeth district) Volunteers, the Tasmanians, Grahams- 
town Volunteers, and some of Rimington*s Guides. A good 
command, about 550 strong. 

On the day after the entry of the British General Coles- 
berg made a brave attempt to put on Its ordinary business 
appearance once more. Stores, which had been for three 
months closed, were opened, and a brisk business was done, 
chiefly with the soldiers, in such goods as the Boers had left. 
One or two of the business people had got in supplies, which 
they managed to keep out of the way of the invaders, and 
those were quickly produced. Still, there is a general scarcity 
of food materials, and would be for some time. The two flour 
mills were now grinding whole meal, and a bakery wag 
re-started on the 2nd March, when also the butchers resumed 
operations. 

The only forage then was that hurried in during the few 
days prior to the Boer exodus by farmers who had reasons of 
their own for clearing out, and wanted a little hard cash. So 
a leading merchant, Mr. Weddell, explained as I got from him 
some unground mealies for my horse. His wife happened 
along, and I learned from this worthy couple that they had 
just re-opened for the first time for three months. I noticed 
that the lady, who spoke to me in a good Scotch dialect, 
addressed some of her servants in the most fluent Gape Dutch. 

You know the language, then ?" I observed. 

Not as well as our young people," was the reply. 

But you have not lost your native Scotch, madam," I said. 

Nor shall I while I live," was the answer, " Dutch as this 
place is." 

It is astonishing how partial the Landdrost's ofllcials were in 
their commandeering. Some people had wonderful escapes, 
and the municipal ofllcials were specially exempted, so that 
the town work might go on without interruption. At first 
the Boers paid in cash for all the commandeered goods, but, 
after British proclamations became known, loyal men refused 
payment, and are expecting compensation in due course from 
the British authorities. One of the chief sufferers is a Mf. 
Macfarlane, who carries on business in hardware, coachbuild- 
ing, blacksmithing, etc. He point blank refused to obey Boer 
orders, and was 73 days in custody. His store was virtually 
looted by the invaders, and his compensation will amount to 
a good round sum. Some citizens preserve iheir written 
orders to produce horse, saddle, and bridle at particular times, 
but these documents are much too common In that part of the 
colony to be of special value. 

Those who had made themselves prominent in their 
advocacy of the British cause were, of course, marked by the 
Landdrost, and promptly locked up, while amongst the KaflElrs 
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the Boer reign of terror was cruel in the extreme. One of 
the citizens, Mr. Wilson, a law clerk, had committed the indis- 
cretion of writing to his brother in another part of the colony, 
and he expressed his opinion rather freely about the invaders. 
He entrusted the letter to one who turned out to be a Boer 
spy, and next morning Wilson found himself added to the 
detainees in the hands of the enemy. 

I learned from Mr. Macfarlane, Mr. Wilson, and others, that, 
beyond detention at the court-house, the British who were 
made prisoners suffered no indignity, although they were 
occasionally told that if they murmured they would be put 
in irons. Their friends were allowed to send food to them, 
and they were sometimes allowed to see a newspaper— of right 
views ! Plow easy it was to get into prison people soon 
learnt 

" I understand that you said you didn't believe that tele- 
gram posted at the court-house ?" a Boer official would say 
to some sceptical person ; ** if you don't mind, in you'll go." 

It was no unusual thing to put a man in gaol for a week or a 
fortnight, pour encourager lea autrcs. Now that this was all 
over, the sufferers foregathered in the streets and compared 
experiences. 

During the Boer occupancy two out of the three hotels were 
compulsorily closed, and the third did business only while 
supplies lasted. The citizens had experienced a lengtliened 
period of compulsory teetotalism, and I was surprised to hear 
men say that they didn't like it. There was now a partial 
resumption of business, and certain of the compulsory 
abstainers were very merry for a couple of days. But, as 
martial law had been proclaimed, and men in uniform could 
not be served, the business in grog was not extensive. People 
rubbed along in a wonderfully happy way on tea and coffee, 
and on grapes which had not been subjected to either pres- 
sure or fermentation before reaching the lips of man. 

Everything was getting into its usual place again, and the 
people appreciated what is meant by freedom. While the 
Boers were there they were not allowed to go outside the town. 
As soon as they could, a bevy of fine-looking girls, mounted 
on bicycles, gaily decorated with the red, white, and blue, 
celebrated their restoration to liberty by a run along the rail- 
way track to Colesberg Junction. I could quite understand 
that their enjoyment was real. The Church of England choir 
practice was resumed after an interval of over three months, 
and there was a great merry-making afterwards in honour of 
the great deliverance. 

After the Boers had left Colesberg there was a general 
desire that the British commander should be informed. Who 
w«is willing to carry the message V The mission was not 
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without peril, because Master Boer might have thought proper 
to return, in which case the messenger would fare badly. 
If the Boers caught him, the result would have been decidedly 
disagreeable ; and. on the other hand, if he were in the hands 
of the British when the Boers returned, he might be shot for 
giving false information. Mr. Main, a hardy old Scotchman, 
undertook to carry the message, and did so. His chief peril 
was from the British lances, which were advanced so closely 
to his body that he had hardly ** room enough " to explain 
his errand. A curious reception for a good, loyal man to get, 
no doubt the messenger thought ; but such is the fortune of 
war. All honour to Mr. Main for the gallant discharge of a 
delicate and dangerous duty. 

It is beyond doubt that many of the Dutch who took up 
arms against us are exceedingly sorry for themselves to-day. 
But I am afraid that they get scant sympathy from the South 
African Britishers, for in the hour of their triumph they 
showed little forbearance, not to speak of generosity. And 
Ihey were fully warned of the consequences of their acts. 

" I had reasoned with one man, a neighbour," said a leading 
citizen to me, " and had persuaded myself that he would not 
join the rebels. But one morning I saw him kissing his wife 
at the door of his house, and, as he had a rifle slung over his 
back, I knew what was happening. Even then I made one 
last appeal to his reason. It was quite futile, and he went 
off to join the Boers in the kopjes. On Monday I saw that 
man again, and he said to me, in a tone I am not likely to 
forget, * Oh, I wish I had taken your advice ; I wish I had 
taken your advice ! What am I to do ?* He cleared off 
with the retreating Boer column." 

No doubt there are many such cases. Some of the rebels 
decided to remain behind. A whole family was arrested on 
^he 2nd. The father and two sons, people in most comfort- 
able circumstances, freely admitted that they had fought 
against us. They would go no furtlher, and, when the invaders 
retired, returned to their farms, and there quietly awaited the 
arresting British patrol. 

The " show " room at Colesberg in those days, as probably 
it is now, is at the residence of Mr. Robert Robertson, a stal- 
wart son of Scotland, robust alike in body and mind, although 
a man in advanced life, and a citizen of Colesberg for over 
thirty years. Mr. Robertson's comfortable house, where I 
drank early morning coffee with him, is situated in the south- 
west portion of the town, and during the state of siege he 
realised that it was unpleasantly close to Cole*s Kop. All 
kinds of experiences did the family have. No fewer than 
three shells fell within the premises, and rifle bullets have 
marked the back walls in a hundred places. The most note- 
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worthy shell U that which made— by which I mean smashed— 
the " show " room. 

The apartment is situated in a wing at right angles to the 
main building, and is occupied by one of Mr. Robertson's sons. 
At about 11 o'clock in the forenoon, fortunately at a period 
when the room was vacant, a shell from Cole's Kop passed 
through the outer wall a little above the ceiling, and right 
over the bed. The missile crashed through the ceiling, and 
seems to have burst between it and the floor. A great slab 
of lath and plaster was torn away, and distributed itself over 
the bed and floor, and there was a rain of shrapnel which 
must have made a room about 10 feet by 12 feet a very 
hot place to stand in. 

The dressing-table was partially wrecked, but, as the mirror 
escaped, Mr. Robertson is saved the " seven years' bad luck " 
which everybody knows befalls a family in whose abode a 
looking-glass is broken. A young lady who accompanied me 
in my visit to the " show " room assured me that this ancient 
superstition was quite as much believed in at Golesberg as 
it is in other places. The washstand was smashed by the 
shrapnel, and the ware broken into a thousand fragments. 
Other articles of furnilnre were demolished, and the shrapnel 
lay everywhere, for Mr. Robertson had made it a point to 
leave the room absolutely undisturbed. I examined the bed, 
and found that the counterpane had not been perforated. Had 
a person been sleeping in the bed at the time he might have 
escaped without injury. Just might. There is not enough 
gold in Australia to induce me to take his chance. 

One shell came into the Kindergarten, a building at that 
time employed as a hospital, and fell harmlessly on the floor. 
Had it exploded there would have been a sorry tale to tell. 
As it was, the sick, and the ladies attending them, were badly 
startled, but that was the worst of it. Another shell burst 
in a recess near the house of the Field Cornet who comman- 
deered the people of Colesberg, and made a bit of a mess. A 
flying Boer got a fragment of shrapnel in his leg on that 
occasion, and I have not heard that the loyalists went into 
mourning for him. Many of the buildings standing on the 
east side of the main street— that is to say, facing Cole's Kop— 
bear the mark of British bullets, and the southerly portions 
occasionally came under the fire of our Maxims from a hill 
near Cole's Kop. 

Just outside the public school I picked up a fragment of 
a lyddite shell, and realised that a very handsome building 
had had a very narrow escape. Remembering that our men 
tried to avoid firing into Colesberg, it Is remarkable how 
many missiles got in ; but, on the other hand, the Boers 
swarmed in the rocky kopjes right on the western edge of the 
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place, and firing upon them meant, incidentally, that bullets 
would come into Colesberg. It is astonishing that they did 
not cause a great deal more damage than they did. 

Two non-combatants were liilled and one wounded. A man 
who was standing insside the door of the local doctor's resi- 
dence, there awaiting a certificate that he was medically unfit 
to give service to the Boers, was hit by a bullet and killed. So 
curiously are the decrees of fate worked out. The second 
victim was a little coloured girl, killed by a bullet in the 
market square, just in front of the town hall. A coloured 
man was shot in the arm, and that completes the tale of the 
citizens* casualties. 

Two of the Boer fighting men, while in the town, were hit 
under noteworthy circumstances. A party of them were 
walking together, singing a hymn, when a British bullet killed 
one man and wounded a second. Had this happened to a 
party of revellers singing a lewd song it would possibly have 
been csUed a judgment. 

While chatting to my courteous Boer escort wftien return- 
ing from the Boer laager at Jasfontein, they affected to despise 
lyddite. But they are not likely to forget the damage done 
by a lyddite shell to their chief gun position at Schietberg, 
south-east of Colesberg. The enemy had prepared quite an 
extensive fort, and disposed sand-bags about it, so that every 
emergency appeared to be provided for. Then came the 
lyddite shell. The gun itself had a remarkable escape, but I 
am told it took the Boers weary weeks to get their fort into 
something like its old condition. I have no doubt that the 
Boers there had a great dread of lyddite. 

"They used to scud away off the kopjes," a resident said 
to me ; " and if your Lancers had but followed up then, they 
would have routed them. Somehow, while the firing was 
going on, hardly a Boer remained in the kopjes. They were 
fearfully afraid of the guns." 

While the lyddite was being fired the fumes made life In 
Colesberg unpleasant for everybody, but this may be passed 
over as a mere temporary inconvenience. The town ranger 
and sanitary officer, Mr. Kenper, tells me that a much more 
serious nuisance was caused by the dirty habits of the men 
In laager all round the town. 

Besides being afraid of the lyddite, there were periods when 
the Boers were terribly afraid of each other. They were dis- 
tributed over the kopjes, and on more than one occasion they 
received each other's fire. On the night of our retreat from 
Rensburg the Boers had the jumps very badly. One party of 
them got on to our advanced position in order to watch the 
British, and assure themselves that we were actually going. 
A party in rear thought that their comrades in front were the 
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British, opened fire, and killed several. The like mistakes 
were oocurrinK so frequently that an officer was sent round 
over the kopjes to warn the Boers against such mistakes. 
Before he could complete the round he was killed by a rifle 
discharge from his own men, a victim of the very mistake 
he was seeking to rectify. 

One of the rougher class of Boers thought he had done rather 
a clever thing wlien he brought in an inscribed wooden slab 
which he had taken from the hillside grave of a British 
soldier. With ghoulish glee he showed this trophy to quite a 
numbor of p3ople, and evidently he was bent on keeping it as 
a curio. The circumstance became known to Mrs. Porter, a 
loyal Englishwoman, who conducts a boarding-house in the 
town. 

" Tell him," she said to a friend of the Boer, *' that when our 
people come I'll make him walk all the way out, at the point 
of a bayonet, to put that board back." 

Evidently the hunter after relics thought that prudence 
would best serve his turn, for next day the board mysteriously 
reappeared in its old position. 

Talking of these grave inscriptions, I saw a curious one near 
Colesberg. Kindly hands had buried one of the unknown, 
and I read over the grave only the pathetically simple words, 
" One of the Wilts." Which one ? somebody might ask. To 
the heart of a fond mother, sister, or wife, perhaps, the 
answer may be fraught with sad importance ; but to the kind 
hearts who gave hurried interment to a perhaps long over- 
looked body, the most possible in identity was, apparently, 
" One of the Wilts." 



CHAPTER I.V. 

How THE Troops were Distribited — A Story of 
Treachery— More About Colesberg. 

The Australian Regiment and the Second Victorian Con- 
tingent were now closer together than they had ever before 
been during the campaign. The two Victorian and the New 
South Wales company of the first comers were now at Coles- 
berg Junction, three miles from the town ; while just outside 
Colesberg the two companies committed to the care of Colonel 
Price were In bivouac. It was quite a fortnight since these 
two companies had seen their tents ; they were understood 
to be at Rensburg, where also were the tents of the Victorians 
who were helping to hold the Junction ; therefore all the men 
from our colony were having an extended experience of the 
open air. In such weather, too ! Night after night we had 
heavy rain, and a water-proof sheet of the best is, at most, a 
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mere amelioration. Fortunately, the nights were fairly warm, 
but lying on the open veldt in the rain is distinctly disagree- 
able, be the temperature what you like. 

Up to the 3rd March the main column, under General Clem- 
ents, had not moved up from Rensburg, but was expected next 
day. The three companies at Colesberg Junction were tlien, 
under Captain M'Leish, furnishing night pickets for the kopje 
on the front and flanks of the position, and were also patrolling 
the country lying between the new base and Norval's Pont. 
Through some bad arrangements, our men were left for a con- 
siderable time without rations or forage. Captain M'Leish 
managed to get hold of some sheep, and succeeded in feeding 
his men. But it was a ditficult thing, indeed, to feed the 
horses. A few bags of bran had been overlooked by the 
Boers. For long this was all available, and the veldt grass 
was hardly yet perceptible. Small quantities of hay and corn 
were obtained after much anxious searching, and the lean 
period was tided over. While it lasted the men accepted the 
situation with great good humour and forbearance. 

New South Wales and Victoria, in some of their relations, 
did not agree as fully as federalists would wish. But in the 
field, and especially when there are hardships and short com- 
mons, the citizen soldiers of the two colonies are comrades 
in that true and best sense which men get to understand when 
they share their scanty rations, and vie With each other in 
mutual acts of kindness and consideration. The men of the 
two senior colonies worked splendidly together at Colesberg 
Junction. 

The South Australian Company was still at Rensburg with 
the baggage and a few details of the other companies. The 
Western Australians had been sent to occupy our old post at 
Jasfontein. The locale of the Tasmanians, who were on a 
special mission, under Captain Hamilton (Inniskillings), was 
a point beyond Reitfontein, and about three miles from Orange 
River. Like the Second Victorians, the " Tassies," as they 
are familiarly called, had been long separated from their 
tents, and were having plenty of hard work. The latest we 
heard then about their captured commander. Captain Cameron, 
was that, when the Boers descended on him, he fought to the 
last. He used all his ammunition, then the butt of his rifle, 
and finally his fists. The Boers are credited with the observa- 
tion that Cameron is the bravest man they ever met. If they 
really said that, it atones for much of their lying, for, as I 
have had occasion to say before, a braver man than Cameron 
does not walk the earth. 

Major C. D. W. Rankin, of Queensland, was at this stage 
attached to the Australian Regiment, and, as next in seniority 
to Colonel Hoad, became second in command. The new- 
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comer bad but lately arrived in South Africa, and is on the 
permanent staff of the Queensland force. He is a fine-looking 
Scotchman, and his appointment helped to emphasise the 
federal character of the regiment. New Zealand is the only 
Australasian colony which was not represented in it. In reply 
to a cable message from Mr. M'Lean, the Victorian Premier, 
Colonel Iload intimated that he would be glad of three mare 
subalterns ; other vacancies were, it was announced, to be 
filled by attaching, " for instruction in mounted infantry,** 
several British officers. Note who were to be the instruc- 
tors and who the instructed. Really this campaign has 
helped to turn quite a number of old notions topsy-turvy. As 
a matter of fact the British officers expected did not come. 

The Second Contingent was decidedly tired. Its hard gruel- 
ling time after the departure from Hanover Road it is not 
likely to forget, and it had plenty of work still in hand. After 
seeing the ** details " for the night furnished by the Victorians 
at the Junction, I rode one afternoon to Colesberg in time to 
see Lieutenant Norton start with a strong patrol on a night's 
work in front of the kopjes. The gallant lads of the Second 
Contingent looked very soldier-like, and fit for any fortune 
that the war might bring. Officers and men not actually 
on duty at the outposts took advantage of the warm after- 
noon sun to dry their wet clothes and bedding, and no body 
of men could be capable of a better effort to make the best 
of circumstances. 

At this time Colonel Price was away from the contingent. 
On Thursday morning I rode across country from Colesberg 
to Rensburg in order to get a letter censored and posted. 
What was my surprise to find Colonel Price at head-quarters. 
He had been ordered in from Maeder's Farm the same morn- 
ing, and, so far, had been kept at Rensburg. 

Meanwhile Captain Jenkins was the senior Victorian with 
the comparative new-comers, who were included in the com- 
mand of Major M'Cracken, R.A. Some of the officers had 
already become fairly well known at Colesberg, where the 
work of obtaining supplies tried even the business acumen 
of Captain Sergeant 

In connection with the cutting off of a party of five New 
South Wales men on the 26th February serious statements 
were being made in and around Colesberg. Poor Eraser, who 
died from his wounds, was said to have told Mrs. Wilson, the 
honorary head of the hospital staff in the town, that the Boers 
had fired upon them after they had surrendered. This state- 
ment went to tJhe New South Wales Company, then at Coles- 
berg Junction, and made them very angry. 

''My men,*' remarked Captain Legge, "are saying thai 
they'll take no more Boer prisoners." 
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This was significant enough, and apparently the men meant 
it Under the circumstances, I spent some time in investi- 
gating the matter, and ascertained from Mrs. Wilson that 
neither to her nor to any of the hospital staff— and she ques- 
tioned them all— did Fraser make the statement attributed 
to him. Later on I found that the charge of treachery was 
apparently traceable to a statement alleged to have been 
made by Private Goodsall, one of the prisoners. Goodsall is 
said to have told Mr. Highfleld, of Colesberg, that the Boers 
fired upon them after the Australians had thrown down their 
arms, seeing that they were surrounded, and that resistance 
was hopeless. Goodsall himself was, of course, unavailable 
to me, and the whole evidence of the charge of treachery 
rested upon what Mr. Highfleld tells me. 

Expla rations and misapprehensions are possible. What is 
certain is that the Boers failed to give reasonably early aid 
to the two wounded men. They tore Corporal Fraser away 
from his almost dying brother, and, although the encounter 
took place on Monday afternoon, it was nearly noon on Tuesday 
before the sufferers were brought Into Colesberg. Public 
opinion in the town was decidedly adverse to the Boers In this 
matter. While I think it may be right, I am conscious that 
the Boer is not popular there, and it is said by some that a Rus- 
sian doctor had the wounded men under his treatment before 
they were brought to Colesberg. I am not prepared to assume 
the r6lc of apologist for the Boers, but, having in view the 
great difllculty of getting facts impartially stated, I often 
found it necessary, when declarations of bad conduct were 
made, to hold my judgment in reserve. Up to the present 
I have not learned what the facts of the episode really are. 

I met at Colesberg a curious specimen of the now all but 
extinct Bushman. A being about 4 feet high, as black as 
black can be, and, although " older than Colesberg," so fresh- 
looking, hearty, and well that he might easily be taken for 
a man of thirty. The town was founded in 1830, therefore my 
Bushman goes back a long way. He is supposed to be nearly 
ninety years of age, and he promised to be at hand to meet 
me if I should revisit the place ten years hence. A merry 
old chap is the Bushman, and the fact that he is locally 
regarded as the last of the race gives him not the least 
concern or uneasiness. This " last man " ought to be melan- 
choly, but he is not. He has forgotten his mother tongue, 
and has not met anybody for over fifty years who can speak 
it. He has not acquired English, but speaks good Cape 
Dutch— so I am told, for I hardly pretend to be an authority, 
deep and painful as my studies have been. For the rest, my 
Bushman eats tobacco with a wonderful relish, and pockets 
fthillings with an avidity which shows that, whatever bis 
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views on the subject of the gold standard may be, he Is not. 
In private life, a bigoted monometalllst. 

On Thursday, after a good deal of hard going aiid many 
hours In the saddle, I was grateful indeed to a citizen who 
conducted uie to a great swimming-bath, one of Colesberg's 
memorials of the Queen's Diamond Jubilee. A magnificent 
bath it is (originally intended for a reservoir), and bounti- 
fully fed by continuous running from a spring of the clearest 
water I have ever seen. I had the place all to myself on 
that afternoon, and I enjoyed a swim in the 14 feet of water. 
A rare bath Indeed ! While the Boers were in possession 
of the town they made the bath-house a sort of laager, and had 
our shells been directed towards the Diamond Jubilee 
Memorial, a good many of the enemy would have suffered. 
As it was, they used the bath with comparative Impunity, 
chiefly as a place to wash their clothes, and ordinary citizens 
gave it the go-by. The other Jubilee Memorial, by the way, 
consists of a handsome lamp pedestal in the Market Square. 
Strange to say, although bullets struck all round, not one 
of the four lamps was hit. and the pedestal, like the public 
baths, is absolutely uninjured. 

An Interesting place in Colcsberg is at the rear of the hand- 
some octagonal building owned by the Dutch Reformed 
Church, and said to have cost £30,000. It Is a small school- 
room, used for the accommodation of poor children, and in It 
the rebel colonists had the secret meetings which led to 
an invitation being sent to the Free State Government. 
Remarkable enough people these rebels are. Some appear to 
have staked their all upon the Issue, to have freely risked lives 
and property in whole-hearted espousal of what was called the 
Federalists* cause — i.e., that of the two Dutch Republics. One 
may be opposed to these people and yet entertain a great 
deal of respect for them. But there are canny rebels who 
sought to make their property sure while sending sons and 
brothers to fight against the British, relying upon lip-loyalty 
to escape trouble. Some of these our intelligence oflflcer 
placed on his little list ; others were put under lock and key. 

The Free Staters would not have come to Colesberg at all 
were it not for some of these people. About SOO names were 
appended to the invitation sent, and the signatories promised 
their Jtctive support in the event of troops being sent along. 
When the Free Staters arrived they were joined by about 120 
men ! All sorts of excuses were made by the others, but some 
of them came in later on, when the Boers were apparently 
making progress, and the British not doing so well. There 
are time-servers in South Africa, as there are in other parts 
of the world, and the conditions have been especially favour- 
able for the growth and expansion of the genus. 
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CHAPTER LVI. 

OuB Dead on Pink Hill— They Had Not Been Buried— 
Funeral Sunday— Last Honours to Brave Comrades. 

" I am told that the bodies of your men killed at Pink Hill 
are still unburied." This was the surprising and unpleasant 
announcement made by an officer of the Wilts who met Sur- 
geon-Captain Hopkins and myself when, about noon on Satur- 
day, the 3rd March, we rode into Colesberg. I had made 
that morning a round of the widely separated posts at which 
portions of the Australian Regiment and the Second Victorian 
Contingent had been placed. At Colesberg Junction I had 
met Hopkins, and we came into the town together, intending 
to enjoy for a few hours a rest to which we both considered 
ourselves entitled. Need 1 say that the programme of bath- 
ing and refreshment which we had promised ourselves was 
peremptorily altered. 

The Wilts officer had been " told ;" he did not actually 
know, and he further informed us that his regiment had been 
refused permission to make an investigation. The reason for 
the refusal was a sound military one, for although we were 
In occupation of Colesberg, and it was generally believed that 
the kopjes round about Hobkirk's Farm, standing at the 
western extremity of Pink Hill, had been abandoned by the 
enemy, there was no absolute certainty on the point. Pink 
Hill, moreover, lay quite four miles beyond our outposts. 

Hopkins and I talked the matter over, and decided that it 
was our duty to test the rumour, and examine the hili upon 
which five of our gallant comrades had met a soldier's 
death. We waited long enough only to feed and rest our 
already weary horses, and early in the afternoon we rode 
round the foot of Cole's Kop, and made a direct course for 
Pink Hill. 

When we started neither of us knew of an outpost on the 
road, and four miles out we were challenged by a group (four 
men) of the Victorian Second Contingent. Where were our 
passes ? We had none. The orders were to allow nobody 
to proceed who was not supplied with a pass. We explained 
our purpose, and Captain Hopkins pointed to the red cross on 
his sleeve. I also alluded to the circumstance that we were 
unarmed. The outpost men were not satisfied. Did they not 
know Captain Hopkins ? They had heard of him, and it 
seems that they had also heard of me. This hearsay know- 
ledge was, however, sufficient. We were warned to be back 
before the outpost was changed for the night, and allowed to 
go on. I felt that the men were conscious of some abate- 
ment of the rigour of duty, and freely expressed what I felt. 
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But my companion and I undertook to accept the fall respon- 
sibility, and we proceeded. 

It was to botli of us a strange ride, for we came from what 
bad been the enemy's stronghold into the country where had 
been established, and held chiefly by Australians, the campa 
at the Windmill and at the Kloof. We passed over the plain 
whore the New South Wales Company and the Vlctoriana, 
under Captain M*Leish, had stood under the Boer artillery 
fire, while acting as supports to our guns, on the fateful 12th 
of February. We saw in the distance Bastard's Nek, and 
other observation posts gallantly held by our men, until the 
Boers, by sheer force of numbers, drove them back, killing 
Sergeant Grant and Private Willson. And there, right before 
us, on the other side of the wide stretch of veldt upon which 
we had entered, lay Pink Hill. Proud as we were of the 
splendid work done there by Victorians, to whose gallantrj 
it Is a monument which will last till the end of the world* 
It is natural that wc recognised in Pink Hill a place of sad 
memories, and neither of us was in the mood for conversation. 

Moreover, it was necessary to be continually on the ^til 
Vive, for this was still perilous ground, and Just what might 
happen we did not know. We determined that, if the Boera 
cut us off, it would be because neither tactics nor horse speed 
could save us. But in the event of our getting into a Ught 
place we counted upon the nature of our errand, the fact that 
Captain Hopkins wore the red cross, and the possibility of 
my successfully assuming tlie rdle of his orderly, to get ne 
through. I may just as well say at this stage, once and for 
all, we saw no Boers, and were not in any way molested. 

Fortunately, we knew on what part of the long and expan* 
sive hill upon which we finally entered that Major Eddy fell. 
We rode up the northern slope at a point where we could 
keep the suspected Hobkirk's Farm and its surroundings under 
occasional observation. Then we worked through the hill in 
a south-westerly direction, and examining the ground as we 
went, looked in vain for the mounds of earth or piles of stone 
which have become such a frequent and melancholy feature 
in the landscape of Cape Colony, the graves of soldiers who 
have fallen in action. The fears that the rumour we had 
heard were well grounded strengthened as we proceeded, 
yet we did not forget what a Boer oflacer had said to Sergeant 
Abeam, when our amibulance was hurried away on the morn- 
ing after the fight, " We are Christians as well as you, and 
we bury the dead." 

Alas I we bad not much further to look. There, on the 
spot where he had fallen, but partially covered by a few 
branches of foliage, lay the corpse of a soldier. We dis- 
mounted and approached. A single glance was sufBcient to 
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convince both of us that it was the body of Major Eddy. 
Save for the scanty bit of foliage to which I have alluded 
the body was uncovered. The faithless creatures, who so 
Impudently claimed credit for their Christianity, had signally 
failed to carry out a duty which they owed to common 
humanity. The remains of our gallant friend, deprived of 
boots, and with pockets turned out, lay there to testify that 
the Boer is capable of being, not only a treacherous liar, but 
also a mean thief. Beside the remains a pile of empty 
cartridge cases gave proof that the Major's rifle had done ser- 
vice against the foe. 

Astonished as we were at a discovery which personally 1 
had not expected to make, I am not sure that either Captain 
Hopkins or I, even in our moment of indignation, was 
afflicted by an unqualified sorrow. After all, we reasoned, 
there was some satisfaction in knowing that good British 
hands would perform the last offices to the remains of our 
gallant comrade, and that the solemn service of the Church 
to which he belonged would be recited before kind mother 
• earth took him to her embrace. We determined that these 
things should be done, and that within twenty-four hours, 
even if we had to ask a clergyman to forego his church ser- 
vice for it. But there was neither time to talk nor to search 
for other bodies, for the sun was fast sinking, and we were 
four miles beyond the outposts. Sadly we turned our faces 
once more towards Colesberg. Reluctantly, too, for it seemed 
unkind that we should still leave the body of our poor friend 
out on that lonely hill. Cruel, indeed, are the exigencies of 
war. A smart gallop across the veldt brought us once more 
to the outpost. We were passed in, and, just as darkness fell, 
we re-entered Colesberg. 

Call It a special providence, call it what you will, it is surely 
remarkable that, following our speculations en route as to 
whom we could get to conduct the burial service, the very 
first man we met on our return to the town was Chaplain 
Wray, of the Victorian Second Contingent. There he stood at 
the door of a boarding-house where we alighted from our 
horses, just as though he knew we wanted him and awaited 
our request. The sad story was told, and Wray did not 
hesitate a moment. 

" I had fixed a service for to-morrow," he said, " but 1*11 go 
whenever you like." 

The first thing next morning, we preferred, but it was 
necessary to organise a burial party, with which should be 
associated a search party, for we had determined to thoroughly 
search the hill and ascertain whether any other of our com- 
rades lay unburied. Unfortunately, the Victorians of the 
Australian Regiment were moving on from the Junction at 
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daylight io the morning, and their services were out of thr 
question. The men of the Second Contingi&nt were nearer, 
but they also were moving at daylight 

Ultimately, however, Chaplain Wray was able to arrange 
with Captain Jenkins to make a sergeant and four men avail- 
able at nine o'clock on the following (Sunday) morning. Cap- 
tain Hopkins had to return to a far-off post, where the 
Western Australians were supporting a battery of artillery. 
It was doubtful whether he could come in, and, as a matter 
of fact, he was quite unable to. Other necessary arrange- 
ments were made during the evening, and proper authority 
obtained for the sad work of the following day. 

The party which started from Colesberg, about ten o'clock 
on Sunday morning, consisted of nine all told. There were 
Chaplain Wray, who had already conducted a communion 
service at the Anglican Church, Captain Rudduck (veterinary 
surgeon), Sergeant Warden, and Privates Bristow, Davies, 
Makin, and Carter, all of the Victorian Second Contingent. 
The other two were press correspondents, one of these myself. 

The combatants carried anus, for we did not feel much con- 
fidence in the good faith of tlie Boers that morning, and we 
took with us picks and si^adcs, kindly provided by Mr. Robert 
Robertson, of Colesberg. Tliroughout the proceedings of that 
sad day we were ever on the ale it for the enemy, and our first 
duty, on nearing Pink Hill, was to establish a sentry in such 
a position tliat he could eoinmaud a good view of the country 
over which the Boers must approach should they seek to dis- 
turb us at our work. 

Chaplain Wray had brought with him his full clerical vest- 
ments, and these he wore while reading the burial service 
over the body of Major Eddy. That he was deeply afl!ected 
may be well understood when I say that he and our dead 
officer were schoolmates. But of that party no one was not^ 
deeply moved. We placed a winding sheet over the body, 
and the mound which those Victorian soldiers raised over it 
is one which will long be a prominent landmark on Pink Hill. 
Great stones bind the base of that mound, and, with smaller 
stones, a cross is described on the face of it, where also some 
lovely bulbous plants, found close by, were arranged in symme- 
trical order. A head-board, suitably inscribed, now marKs 
the spot. In his full regimentals, on the spot where, facing 
the foe, he died a soldier's death, lies Major George Eddy. 
Honour to his memory, peace to his ashes. 

While the citizen soldiers were working at the grave of 
Major Eddy, the four non-combatants proceeded to search 
Pink Hill for other bodies. Within a few minutes, and not 
more than 100 yards from the now rapidly rising mound, it 
was my fortune to discover, and to at once recognise, the 
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body of Lieutenant Powell, of South Australia, another of 
those who fell on that fateful 12th of February. Like his 
senior, the brave son of the sister colony— held by some to 
have been made the victim of white flag treachery — lay where 
he had fallen. As usual, our " Christian " foes had deprived 
the corpse of its boots, and turned out the dead officer's 
pockets. 

Poor Powell ! One of the quietest, most useful, and most 
popular men in the Australian Regiment. A few branches 
had been placed upon him, but that was the only attempt 
at sepulture. Near him lay an envelope addressed to him- 
self—a trifle which the Boers had discarded when they robbed 
the dead. And just at his head was the little bulwark of 
stone which he had erected, and behind which he had found 
cover, until that fatal moment, when, a white flag being 
reported, he rose to ascertain what it meant, and was imme- 
diately killed by a Boer bullet. Five yards away I picked 
up his helmet, and with it covered the well-remembered face, 
which, even in death, bore traces of that smiie which in life 
marked the countenance of one of the most good-humoured 
men it was ever my fortune to meet. Lieutenant Powell, dur- 
ing a trying period, had been our transport officer. A better 
there could not have been, and South Australia must place his 
name upon the scroll of its honoured dead. 

It was necessary to seek further, and the burial party was 
not yet ready for its second task. Chaplain Wray and I con- 
tinued our examination, working from the stone sconces made 
by our men when they took up their position on Pink Hill 
along the line of their retirement. We had not searched long 
before we each found a body. Under a little bush, to which 
he had been carried when mortally wounded, the chaplain 
came upon the remains of Corporal A. Ross, of the Victorian 
Infantry unit. The dead man's name in his helmet established 
his identity beyond doubt. Tlie conditions were as usual- 
boots removed, pockets turned out. Close beside him lay 
part of the Melbourne Weekly Times of recent date, and over 
the body a few branches had been thrown. 

It was not so easy to identify the next body, which I found, 
almost in the same line, a few hundred yards further towards 
the southern slope of the hill. It was that of a Victorian 
Mounted Rifleman, and the braces were stamped " V.M.R. 
55." Subsequent inquiry has satlsfled me that this was the 
corpse of Private C. E. Williams, who fell during the retire- 
ment. In this case the corpse had been completely wrapped 
in a bright-coloured blanket, as though prepared for burial. 
As usual, the boots had been removed. It is alike unneces- 
sary and undesirable to dwell further on the sad details. On 
that melancholy Sunday we found also the body of one otbsKt 
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Victorian, and although no Identification card was discovered, 
a allver watch in the pocket— strangely missed by the Boers- 
passed into the possession of the chaplain. A few days 
afterwards my suspicion was confirmed, and we knew that the 
body was that of my good and respected friend and comrade, 
Private T. Stock, of Sandford. I had a conversation with 
his brother, Private D. Stock, and he readily identified the 
watch found in the dead soldier's pocket. His relatives and 
many fiiends in the Casterton, Coleraine, and Sandford dis- 
tricts will have a melancholy satisfaction in the knowledge 
that the corpse of this brave young man, who fell when fight- 
ing for the Empire, was decently interred and accorded Chris- 
tian burial. 

In addition, on that memorable Sunday, we came upon the 
body of Corporal Coleman, 6th (Inniskilling) Dragoons, whose 
identification card proclaimed who he was, and also upon the 
corpse of " one of the Wilts," to apply once more the pathetic 
phrase used in an earlier chapter, for there was nothing to 
show, except the number, 2501, which may be sufiScient to 
indicate who he was to the regimental Sergeant-Major. Six 
bodies in addition to that of Major Eddy, seven in all, which 
the Boers had left unburied. 

Plainly the task of the burial party was a much heavier one 
than had been anticipated. Yet it was one to which they 
addressed themselves readily. Chaplain Wray reassumed his 
robes, and a general service was recited over the six yet* 
unburied. A little later the chaplain had his tunic off, like 
the reet of us, and the day's work was not completed until 
nearly five o'clock. For, of course, we buried them all, the 
Imperial soldiers as tenderly as those who went from our 
own fair land and gave their lives to the cause of the Empire. 

On Pink Hill we found other graves, some made by British 
hands, we could see, others possibly made by Boers. But 
the seven mounds raised by Australians there on that Sunday 
bear witness to the thoroughness with which they did their 
sad, sad work. It may be that there were other bodies lying 
on the hill and on the veldt around us, and I suggested to a 
leading townsman that a Colesberg party should be organised 
to have completed such work of humanity as it was not given 
to us to do. 

A wearied party it was that reached Colesberg on Sunday 
evening, and broke their long fast on the frugal fare obtain- 
able. But every man was satisfied that no day of his life 
had been better spent than that which he devoted to the inter- 
ment of brave comrades who had died at the post of duty. 
And to apply the poetic figure of a well-known verse, little 
they'll reck if they let them sleep on in the graves where 
Britons have laid them ! 
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CHAPTER LVII. 

R£FUO££S Come Back— British Rule Again in Colesberq — 

Only the Rebels Downcast. 

While I was away on other duty, on Saturday afternoon, the 
funeral took place of the late Private M*Clennan, of New 
South Wales, the fine young fellow who was shot during a 
reconnaissance from Rensburg several days before, and who 
fell into the hands of the Boers. M'Clennan was a son of 
the gymnastic instructor at the Victoria Barracks, Sydney, and 
Mrs. Wilson, the honorary matron of the hospital, who, 
assisted by Miss Reardon, nursed him to the end, sent a letter 
to the bereaved mother. *' 1 would dearly have loved to see 
the boy recover," said Mrs. Wilson, whose motherly interest 
in her charge was alike striking and admirable. The brave 
lad had the very smallest chance of recovery, as Surgeon 
M'Williams stated at the outset, and his death was no sur- 
prise. There was a large attendance at the funeral, the New 
South Wales Company being represented by nearly its full 
strength, and a great many of the townspeople following the 
remains to the grave. The body was interred close beside 
that of poor Fraser, whose funeral took place on the afternoon 
of the British reoccupation, and who was mortally wounded 
side by side with M'Clennan. 

" Ah, it's a pleasant thing indeed to sit on your own stoep 
again," remarked a Colesberg resident, with whom I smoked 
a pipe on Sunday evening. He was one of the returned 
refugees, and had just got back to the wife and family he 
had left three months before. And as he stretched his legs 
on the fine, roomy verandah— even the English call it a stoep— 
he looked the enjoyment he felt at having once more got back 
to his own. 

His case was typical of many. Each day, since the British 
occupation, had seen the return of refugee heads of house- 
holds, most of whom, on going away, had left their families 
in the Boer-invaded and partially rebellious town. " Ah, 
here is the postmaster." " Have you seen Mr. So and So ? 
He has just come back." These were the remarks one heard 
in the newly-emancipated Colesberg. It was a season of hand- 
shaking, and of more affectionate greetings, of general rejoic- 
ings and satisfaction. 

"General," I say, but perhaps that is hardly the word. 
Over at the court-house, not far from my temiwrary lodging, 
& score of gloomy-looking men were suffering the first pains 
of the penalty which follows unsuccessful rebellion. British 
soldiers, with loaded rifles and fixed bayonets, formed a 
cordon round the building, and the open door of the spacious 
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room, in which the prisoners smoked and complained, pour 
passer le temps, was carefully guarded. 

" What will the Government do with us ?" That was the 
question they asked themselves. Apparently they experienced 
a difficulty in answering it satisfactorily for themselves. 
Meanwhile the preliminary examinations were proceeding, 
and very soon the military would be rid of their unpleasant 
charges. 

" If a *ad ma wye, a'd tak 'em owt an* shoot 'em," one British 
Tommy remarked to me. Then, after some reflection, he 
added, " Time enough for 'vestigation afterwoods." The idea 
was not quite new. It was surprisingly popular in and 
around Colesberg. Mr. Harmsworth, the district magistrate, 
told me that where prima facie cases were made out the 
accused would be committed for trial, and handed over to 
the civil authority. In the other cases would there be an 
immediate discharge ? Well, that was not so certain. Martial 
law prevailed here, and the detention of suspected persons, 
against whom there is little direct evidence, is sometimes 
justified as a measure of military expediency. Habeas cor- 
pus doesn't get an outside— by which I mean an inside— chance 
when a district is placed under martial law. 

The intelligence officer at Colesberg (Captain M'Ewan) was 
a man with nous enough to see that, after a town had under- 
gone Boer martial rule for three months, it was entitled to 
the right to breathe. Therefore our martial law was applied 
lightly, and the townspeople moved about very much as they 
liked. The challenging and pass-showing, which were the 
rule at De Aar, Orange River, and Naauwpoort, were not 
such marked features at Colesberg. The folks hardly felt 
the British restrictions, and Union Jack spelt liberty. So 
felt the young ladies who decorated their bicycle wheels with 
the red, white, and blue ; so also the good matron, whose 
table-covers, serviettes, and, it is whispered, even her pillow- 
cases, declared her affection for the Union Jack. 

Everybody is supposed to believe that President Kruger 
was born in Colesberg. One person, a visitor like myself, 
even went the length of showing me the house where the 
auspicious event occurred— one of those tiny, stone cottages 
which form " town houses " for the Boer farmers, and to 
which they come with their families on Saturday evenings, 
in readiness for Sunday's services. But I had soon to 
become 'horribly incredulous in that counti'y. The newspaper 
correspondent who doesn't will easily acquire a lot of fairy 
lore. As a matter of fact, Oom Paul was not born In the 
town. His birthplace is a locality known as Bulhoek, quite 
twenty miles from it, but still part of what, in the old days 
especially, was called the Colesberg district. I am sorry I 
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had not time to visit Bulhoek, as General Clements insisted 
upon pushing on, quite irrespective of my views on the sub- 
ject ; but this paragraph should suflaciently explain why I, 
being in Colesberg, failed to describe the room where the 
great man " first saw the light," as I think the proper phrase 
is, or to state how overcome by emotion I was as I stood in 
it and contemplated the wall-paper. 

Amongst the Colesberg people who particularly rejoiced at 
the entry of the British troops were the KaflSrs. These people 
had a fearful time under Boer rule. The men were flogged 
and ridden down by the Dutch warriors, whose religion does 
not appear to include recognition of black folks in the human 
family. Every KaflSr you met in Colesberg after the emanci- 
pation was ornamented with a rosette of red, white, and blue, 
and the young Kaffir dandies— those who stylishly raise their 
hats when the Kaffir belles pass them in the street— sported 
loyal ribbons, and prided themselves upon the exactness of 
their military salute. Apropos of saluting, one morning a 
short-sighted officer, wearing glasses, rode down the street, 
and, with a great air of condescension, elaborately returned a 
salute— which wasn't given ! 

One heard a good many stories at Colesberg of how the 
Boers had treated some of the wounded British who fell into 
their tender hands. I was informed, on the best authority, 
that there was a pronounced difference between the way in 
which our wounded and theirs were dealt with in the hospital. 
Little luxuries would from time to time come for the Dutch- 
men ; the tantalised British were permitted only to watch 
their foes enjoying them. Corporal Hennessy, of the V.M.R., 
who spent some time in a Dutch hospital at Kroonstadt, told 
me it was different there, that British and Dutch fared pre- 
cisely alike, and there was nothing but kindness. 

In reference to the unfortunate two companies of Wilts 
captured on the night of our retreat from Rensburg, it is said 
that wounded men were forced to march through the main 
street, and that the blood ran from them as they moved. 
Another story, however, is that wounded Wilts positively 
refused to accept the aid of the ambulance, declaring that 
they were all right, although the blood ran down from their 
wounds. In view of these conflicting explanations of the 
same fact, my readers are in as good a position to form 
an opinion as I am. Ordinarily our wounded are sup- 
posed to have been treated well by the enemy. I had reason, 
while in Colesberg, to at least doubt it, but after experience 
showed that the supposition was, on the whole, correct. 

A telegram from my Cape Town agent, handed to me on 
Saturday night, demonstrated that the through wire was 
again at work. The postmaster had come back, but was 
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not yet quite ready for buslnesn, for Le had uo stamps nor 
any of his necessary equipment. More important still, the 
bank manager, Mr. M'l^ear (whose acquaintance I made at 
Naauwpoort), had returned, and folks who had got to the end 
of their resources were particularly glad to see him. Exten- 
sive orders were now going fi*om the loyal storekeepers to 
Port Elizabeth, and the general scarcity would soon be for- 
gotten in the enjoyment of abundance. 

Curiously enough, 1 met here C!aptain Massey, formerly an 
officer of the 2nd Battalion Victorian Infantry. He Uved 
for several years in Malvern, he told me. and owns property 
In several of the Melbourne suburbs. He was serving aa 
Captain in the First IMty Voluuteera, a useful colonial corpa, 
which had l>een a good deal associated with the Victorian 
Second Contingent. In Private Goodluck, of the Uiteuhage 
Volunteers, another colonial corps, I found a former resident 
of I^auucestou, Tasmania. The fortune of war had brought 
him into close relations with the Tasmanian Company of the 
Australian Regiment, and he was able to talk "Tassle" In 
whatever leisure he could snatch from an always hard round 
of duty. 

On Saturday there was a good deal of excitement caused 
by the sale, by public auction, of goods aliandoned by those 
who doubted their own loyalty so much that they did not 
wait for the coming of the British. Tn all such cases the goods 
left behind were sold by order of the British authorities. A 
press correspondent, one who had seen service in both the 
army and the navy, undertook the duty of auctioneer, and won 
the plaudits of the multitude, although, for the most part, 
"things went cheap." Almost anything could be bought at 
that sale except grog and matches. Even some soap was 
made available, for the supply in the stores had become 
exhausted. My suggestion that the Boers used all the soap 
was repudiated as a gross libel upon the habits oi a great 
people. 



CHAPTER LVIII. 

Adventures of Westbalians— Movements op tee Aus- 
tralians—A Sharp Engagement. 

During a bit of scouting on Sunday morning a party of 
four Westralians made a mistake, and had an adventure. 
They observed a body of men, about fifteen, riding round the 
point of a kopje in front of them. Judging by the slouch 
hats— permitted to other corps, although withdrawn from the 
Austrn Hans— they mistook them for Prince Alfred's Guards. 
By and by the fifteen got on to a position on the kopje, and 
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opened such a smart fire that the Westralians quickly took 
In the situation. They were face to face with the Boers. 

The patrol had the worst of the position, as well as being 
greatly outnumbered, so they at once galloped off. Private 
Baker, one of the party, was unfortunate enough to get a 
bullet through his left thigh, but he rode on, and, with the 
help of two- of his comrades, reached our camp, Private Ash- 
more was the fourth man, and he had his horse shot under 
him. Ashmore had not the slightest intention of being taken 
prisoner, and, dropping down behind a piece of cover, he fixed 
his bayonet, and got to work with his rifle. The glint of 
steel was too much for the gentle Boers, and they simply 
dared not come into the open and attempt to take the intrepid 
Australian. He bravely held his own until the enemy 
became tired of pot-shooting, and galloped off. 

Three hours after his comrades, Ashmore, who had to 
tramp a considerable distance, came safely into camp, and 
was heartily congratulated upon his plucky conduct, which 
deserves rank amongst the heroic incidents of the war. With 
fifteen armed men against you, the temptation to surrender is 
considerable. That Ashmore did not yield to it shows that 
he is made of exceptionally gritty material. 

A fine piece of work is placed to the credit of Private Birch, 
another Westralian. Birch, who is a quiet-looking young 
fellow, was on his way from Colesberg to the place where 
his company had been camped, when he met a couple of 
KafiSrs. " Where are your passes T* he asked, and, as the 
travellers could not produce any, he ordered them along before 
him as his prisoners. But the trio had not proceeded far 
when they met a couple of stalwart men, who turned out to 
be Germans, and who were equally unable to produce passes. 

Birch promptly took them also in charge, and, in answer to 
their objections, alighted from his horse, and ordered them 
forward at the point of his rifie. Bayonet he had none, for 
he had lost it in some rough work on the previous day. Two 
<Mr three times the Germans showed signs of rebellion, but 
Birch kept them in hand, and, although darkness had fallen, 
drove them before him to a farm which had been the head- 
quarters of his company— only to find that his comrades had 
moved on ! 

It was rather a tight place to be in, but the undaunted Birch 
did not falter. He got his prisoners into a sort of barn, tied 
up his horse, and mounted guard for the night. Wearily the 
hours passed, but the dawn came at last, and the tired 
Westralian, who had turned to give some attention to his 
horse, suddenly realised that the Germans had fled. They 
had found a hole in the wall opposite the door of the bam, 
and made their exit without stopping to say " Good-morning." 
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Birch was after tiieiii like a greyhouud, and cauglit siglit 
of the pair making across a kopje. It took seven sliots from 
lil8 rifle to convince tlie fugitives that the Australian meant 
Imsiness. Then they surrendered at discretion. Meanwhile, 
lht> Kaffirs kept quiet, were even helpful, and Birch marched 
the whole four safely into camp. Here he was warmly and 
deservedly complimented by Major King King, the officer 
commanding the post. After examination, the Kaffirs were 
released, but the Germans gave so poor an account of them- 
selves that they were sent into Golesberg on suspicion of being 
Boer spies. For a trying piece of single-handed, plucky work 
it would be hard to beat that which brqught into prominence 
that Westralian private. The regiment was proud of him. 

On the 5th March the Second Victorians went on to Relt- 
fonteln, near where the Tasmanians were. There they 
bivouacked for several days at a point not far south of a 
traffic bridge across the Orange River. Meanwhile the Aus- 
tralians moved steadily along the line towards Norval's Pont, 
and head-quarters were established at Achtertang, two 
stations beyond Colesberg Junction. The Westrallans were, 
on the same date, associated with some artillery on what is 
known as Blues's Hill, on the right of the position, the New 
South Wales Company and the Victorians (both units) were 
right in the front, just beyond Achtertang, and the South 
Australians were at Joubert's Siding, one (railway) station 
in front of Colesberg Junction. 

On Saturday, the 3rd, Captain Jenkins's company took part 
in a reconnaissance towards Orange River, beyond Reitfon- 
tein, acting as an escort for a battery of artillery. The enemy 
was found on our side of the river, and the artillery got the 
range. They made no stand, but fled across Colesberg Bridge. 
Our men were not permitted to pursue, and it was surmised 
that the bridge was undermined. Some of the Victorians 
came under fire, but nobody was hit. It Is thought that the 
Boers were less fortunate, and that they suffered severely 
from our shells as they crossed the bridge. The approach 
to the latter is over fairly even country, and the enemy aban- 
doned their last good defensive position on the British side 
of the river. 

On the 4th the First Victorians and Westralians were 
engaged in a reconnaissance towards Nerval's Pont. They 
came rather suddenly upon about a hundred Boers, and there 
was a sharp but decisive engagement. Eight of the enemy 
were left dead on the field ; the remainder made good their 
fscape. Our men buried the dead during the afternoon. The 
Australians did not come off scathless. Private Byers, one of 
Captain Moor's men, was shot through the left thigh ; and 
Private Walker, another Westralian, was cut off by the 
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enemy. The fight was quickly over, and, for once in a way, 
the British were in numerical superiority. The Boers had a 
fairly good position, and it says much for the success of 
our dispositions that our loss was not gi*eater. 

At this stage it was that Colonel Price, who had been 
separated from his command for a short period, had to take 
a few days' rest at Colesberg, in order to get over the effects 
of an injury to his ribs, caused by a nasty fall while crossing 
a donga (gully) in the dark. Colonel Hoad was for several 
days very much with the General, and accompanied the staff 
on several visitations to different parts of the position. His 
command, although distributed, was now, with the exception 
of the Tasmanians, all on the same front, and he kept in 
touch with each of the companies. I was glad, at Joubert's 
Siding, to again meet Lieutenant Lilley, who was convales- 
cent, and almost as strong as ever. 

Quartermaster-Sergeant Paul, with Private Barber and Mr. 
Tilley, an Adelaide photographer, had an adventure at night 
while riding from Blues's Hill into Colesberj? Junction. They 
were fired upon, it is believed, by Boers, but it may have 
been by our own outposts, and did a smart gallop across the 
veldt before they got out of range. These little things are 
incidental to war, but as sometimes men are killed in them, 
they are decidedly disagreeable. Personally, I am not sure 
which I dreaded the most when travelling at night, as I 
occasionally had to—a Boer or a British outpost. If the latter 
happens to be composed of men suffering from the ** jumps " 
they are apt to fire on sight, and challenge afterwards. Aus- 
tralians don't suffer very much from the '* jumps," therefore 
the following outpost incident must not be misunderstood. 
Private Bristow, of the Second Contingent, was on duty, and 
just towards dawn he challenged a large, moving object close 
to his feet. There was no answer, and he repeated the chal- 
lenge loudly. Still no answer, and Bristow, who is a crack 
shot, fired. Investigation showed that he had shot an 
ostrich. These birds can digest most things, but hot bullets 
do not agree with them any more than they do with human 
beings, and that ostrich was a dead bird. 
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()HA1»TKU LIX. 

A Griteral Advance— More Smart Wobk— Oir to NovTAX/i 
Pont— Lieutenant Holmes Holds the Fbont— Kibot oh 
TO HIE Broken Bridge. 

The wboU* of the main body, except a small garrtaon, 
advaiK't'd from K(Mirfl>iiri;( on Sunday, and went on to Joabert's 
Crossing, moving on next day to Acbtertang (the fork behind), 
a i)icture8<iuo railway iN>int nearly half way between Gc^ea- 
berg Junction and the I*out. There were still, In the direct 
front, the two Victorian llrst units and the New South Walea 
Company. The WeKtrallans were on the right front, and 
far on tlie left were the 8e(*ond Victorians and Taamaniana. 
This order was pn»8c»rved throughout. 

Achtertang is the moKt lovely Hpot I found In South Africa. 
A iM'antifnl camping ground, free of dust, lies in rear of a 
pass iM'twei^n the hills through which the railway is carried 
on the side of huge hills, here forming the west bank of the 
Dorlogspoort Uiver. That stream, well replenished by recent 
rains, furnished an abundance of water for man and beast, 
and its banks are marktd by beautifully green, umbrageous 
trees, which were a delight, indeed, for the wearied and sun* 
tanned soldiers. Eager as we were to get on and be done 
with out task, we hoped that there would he a decent interval 
of rest at Achtertang. But we were only permitted two 
days' rcEplte, and such opportunities as they afforded to busy 
men to bathe in the delicious river. 

On Wednesday evening the order came that we were to 
move at daylight next morning, and on Thursday we came 
on to Van Zyk's Siding. The staff made their head-quarters 
at the magnificent farm of Mr. Van Zyk, said to be a wealthy 
man : a few regiments, fortunate enough to bring them in, 
pitched their tents ; the remainder bivouacked. The Aus- 
tralian Regiment was here represented only by the South 
Australian Company, a few details of the other companies, 
and the regimental staff, for all the others were away on the 
front and flanks. 

The advance on to the river was satisfactorily completed by 
the artillery, the Inniskilliugs, and the Australian troops, 
under Captain M'Leisli. The operations of the few previous 
days had cleared the way. and the enemy made little or no 
stand on this side of the stream. 

The modus operandi of the advanced guard was much as 
usual. First the artillery cleared the hills, and then the 
mounted men occupied the evacuated positions. There were 
some smart exchanges of rifie fire, but this did not do much 
damage on either side, and the work was accomplished without 
casualties. • :*\% 
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A smart piece of work was done on Tuesday by Sergeant 
Hennessy; V.M.R., who had with him Privates Hicks, Robert- 
son, and M 'Donald, also of Captain M 'Irish's company. The 
mission of these men was to work down to the river as far 
as they conld and endeavour to ascertain to what extent the 
bridge had been damaged. For a couple of loud reports 
earlier in the day made it pretty clear that dynamitards had 
done their work, and that the bridge naa been blown up. 

Hennessy and his party went about their business with much 
tact and skill. They reached a point within half a mile of the 
bridge, and were then able to make useful observations before 
the Boers discovered their presence. Then they got it hot 
and strong from some hundreds of rifles, and the intrepid 
patrol had a hard gallop for their lives. Happily, all got 
back to the outpost camp, about three miles from the river, 
without a scratch. 

Major Butcher warmly complimented the Victorians upon 
their really admirable work, and it is understood that he 
brought it under the notice of the General. Upon the infor- 
mation received from Hennessy a further forward move- 
ment was decided upon. The advance guard moved on, and 
the British bank of the Orange River at NorvaFs Px)nt passed 
once more into the keeping of British hands. 

Major Butcher at once took steps to make good his position. 
His camp lay about three miles from the river, under shelter 
of, and close to, a defile between a range of hills, from the 
top of which the river and Norval's Pont village could be 
easily seen. Advance posts were established in the village 
and on the kopje to the right The left is open country right 
back to the hills, behind which Butcher's camp was. Lieuten- 
ant Holmes, who had proved himself a very fine officer, was 
placed in charge of the picket on the hill, and part of his 
business was to see that the Boers did not, during the night, do 
further damage to the bridge than was already done, two 150 
feet spans having been destroyed by dynamite. 

It was a decidedly ticklish job, for the enemy was in force 
on the other side of the stream, where they had positions so 
good that they were regarded by some as practically invul- 
nerable. Holmes waited until darkness had fallen, and then 
moved a portion of his force along the railway line towards 
the bridge. The Orange was in partial flood, and 
the noise caused by the waters rushing through the 
d^ltria of the broken bridge fair into the centre of the river 
prevented his hearing with sufficient accuracy unless he went 
on to the bridge. This he did, with some of his men, the 
horses of the party being held in the rear, and all had an 
anxious night. Some of the patrol was so disposed that it 
was in a position to fire volleys at any who approached from 
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tlu» otluT kI(1(\ niul tli<> lifHTK would have fared badly had 
tlu>3' attcinptiMl any furtlu*r inl(M*liiof. 

Ai4 it hnppeiuHl, the iitKlit paHHiHl without any adventure, and 
daylight saw IIoIiih^h and hU men back once more into tbe 
aholtor of tlio kopj<s which |M»rf(M*tly romninnded the approach 
to tho l)ridf;o from the enoniy'H side. Uolniea, while expecting 
r(>li4>f at Hunm>t. wonden>d an many a picket c.*ommander haa 
wondtTed In^fore him— why his men and horses were left for 
an unconH<*ional)ly lony; time witliout food. It Is only too 
frequently the lot of thone upon whom the most dangerous 
and trying work devolves to have to do it on empty stomachs. 
Not iKM'auHG the rationn may not \ye sent, but because some- 
iKxly luiH faile<l in the work of transport. 

1 had the Hatl8ra<*tion of bein^ tlie first war correspondent 
to re.'K'li what had lon^ Imm'u the objective of this column— 
Norval'K Pont. Hut I cannot claim to be the first in. That 
honour In^hin^H equally to Major Butcher, Captain M'Leish, 
('ai)tain Le^ge, and officers and men who were with them on 
Xhv 7th, wlien the advance paiiy rode into the village, and 
t(M>k their sniping from the i^nemy posted on the north bank of 
the river. And Lieutenant Holmes (N.S.W.) enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being the first man on the bridge which spans, or, 
rather, did span, the river. 

It was fearfully hot on that hill, and tliere was no shade to 
be found anywhere in the vicinity. On my passage across to 
the kopje, I had to take my share of the sniping, therefore, 
preferring as I did the heat of the sun to the bullets of the 
Boer, I ele<'ted to write my press letter that day In the full 
glare of the former, but in good cover from the latter. 

I'rom the time we reached Colesberg Junction our advance 
liad been steadily persistent and rapid. With a speed which 
is simply astonishing to the lay mind, the Engineers Railway 
Corps had made the nc^cessarj' repairs to the line, and renewed 
the bridge broken by the Boer, right up to that situated a 
little to the rear of Van Zyk's Siding, about eight miles south 
of Norvars Pont. There a large, three-span bridge crossing 
I )orlogspoort River, a tributary of the Orange, had been 
almost completely destroyed, and it was several days before it 
could be replaced. After that the trains had a clear run to 
the river. Meanwhile, transport beyond the bridge was con- 
fined to what could be carried by road, and the column was 
living in the open, tents and other <li8i>en8able gear being left 
behind. 

Apart from the military, there was Just one resident at 
Norval's Pont village. He was an Englishman, named Jef- 
fries, and was caretaker of a house owned by Mr. Henry 
Norval, who has establishments on both sides of the river, 
and was held a prisoner in the hands of the Boers. Jeffries, 
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an old man, had been twice made a prisoner by the enemy. 
Why they had lett him was a pnzzle to everybody. He told 
us that the rank and file of the Boers were quite unacquainted 
with the fact that Ladysmith and Kimberleyhad been relieved, 
and that Cronje had surrendered. They were exceedingly 
angry at being ordered to retire, for tliey could not under- 
stand the reason of it The information they received from 
their favourite organ, the Standard and Diggers* NewSy was a 
continuous record of Boer successes and British disasters. For 
instance, I read in this valuable " news "-paper that, in the 
affair at Rensburg, when the Prince Alfred's Guards, under 
Captain Lascelles, lost ten men (killed, wounded, and 
prisoners), the British loss was " two hundred killed and 
wounded, and a number of prisoners." The " news " pro- 
vided by the Boer official organ is always of the right official 
complexion. I have never been willing to admit that " all 
men are liars," but there are strong prima facie reasons for 
believing that all Boer officials prevaricate with the truth. 



CHAPTER LX. 

Value of Australian Work— The General's Idea of It- 
Disgraceful Looting. 

It speaks volumes for the value placed upon the Victorian 
first units— the companies under Captain M'Leish and Lieu- 
tenant Pendlebury— that for the advance from Colesberg 
Junction northward they were particularly asked for by Major 
Butcher, the dashing artillery officer placed in charge of the 
movement. Butcher made a great name for himself by his 
work with this column. The bulk of tht* fighting while we 
were at Arundel, and during the re-advance, was under his 
direction. He almost invariably had the Victorians with 
him, frequently also the New South Wales men. Major 
Butcher knows when he is well and faithfully served, and I 
am sure that, if I could induce him to put In writing his 
opinion of the Australians, we should have a document which 
would make Victorians especially proud. 

This is not a record of mere idle compliments, and there is 
no need to discount a single word I say on the subject of the 
Victorians* work. It has been marked at every stage by dash 
and a high intelligence. Officers, non-commissioned officers. 
and men have proved not only that they can be as gallant 
in the face of the enemy as the best British troops, but a 
good deal more useful than the bulk of them, and quite as 
useful as any. A higher intelligence than the average Tommy 
can pretend to, and the possession of which by our cltis^en 
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General Clements is common to all Generals under whom Aus- 
\ tralians have served in the South Africa campaign. 

With a natural desire to make their columns as strong as 
possible, General officers commanding were eager to get hold 
of fresh troops arriviag at Cape Town. Amongst these was a 
draft of 45 sent to make up the Tasmanian unit, the original 
strength of which was only 80. Captain Cameron having 
fallen into the hands of the Boers, Lieutenant Brown was 
now in command of the " Tassies," as they are affectionately 
called, and he especially asked Colonel Hoad to ensure that 
the new-comers joined his company. The Colonel was not a 
whit less desirous that they should, and the official wires hav- 
ing been pulled, it was expected that we would soon see the 
new-comers, but, alas ! for the time, those wires were pulled 
in vain. It was not until after our arrival at Bloemfontein 
that the draft got to the front. 

I regret to say that some disgraceful looting was done by 
British soldiers during our advance. The pretty cottage of an 
aged couple, named Joubert, was visited by the marauders, 
the furniture smashed, beds ripped up, the pictures broken, 
and little household nicknacks destroyed. The place was left 
a complete wreck. Captain Kendall, our veterinary surgeon, 
was sent with a small party to occupy the place and prevent 
further mischief. Another farm dwelling was similarly 
served, and it is said that both the householders are good, 
loyal British subjects. 

General Clements was understood to have ordered the 
fullest inquiry, so that the perpetrators of these disgraceful 
outrages might be speedily brought to the punishment they 
so richly deserved. One Imperial soldier was the other 
day sentenced to ninety-four days' Imprisonment and the loss 
of a stripe for an act of petty theft from a farm. At Bnslin 
a poor devil got two years* penal servitude for being found 
asleep on his post. By the standard of these punishments, 
what would be a fair thing to do to the heartless creatures who 
—In one case In the presence of the owners— wantonly wrecked 
their homes ? The Boers had respected the property of these 
people, and it was left for the British to heartlessly destroy 
It. The record of such atrocities will fill every decent man 
of our race with a just anger and indignation, tinged with 
shame at the reflection that our flag was so sullied by some 
of those who served under It. 

It is an open secret which corps is to blame, but it is not 
so easy to fix the responsibility upon particular men. What 
steps the General actually took to find the perpetrators I <Xs^ 
not know. Nor does anybody else ap^^^LX \jci Nsavs^ . ^ ^>=a 
audacious enough to doubt, t\x«t«toT», ^Yi'^XJji'ct \}afe 5^»«wks 
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ful i)rtM'<»e(Uiig8 were viewed with a sufficient severity by the 
officer ri'Hponislble for the doiufi^B of the colunin. 

At a later stage, however, when residents of the district 
were, for military reasons, required to leave their homes, 
steps were taken to protect their property— that Is to say, pro- 
tect It against our men. Here Is the text of a notice posted on 
the front door of a farm-house. •' Notice.— This house and 
the eflects, being the property of a loyal British subJtH^t, kindly 
leave tlio same unmolested. The owner, Mr. P. Venter, 
lias been sent by the military authorities away from our fight- 
ing lino. (Signed) J. S. Hamilton, Captain VI. Dragoon.9, 
and comnianding Rlmiugton C«uido».'* Some people may 
possibly read out of, or Into, this the suggestion that property 
which Is not that of a loyal British subject is at the mercy 
of the soldiers. That was not the official intention, but it 
was an idea by no means unpopular amongst all ranks during 
the campaign. 



CHAPTER LXI. 

Sergeant Hennersy Scores Again— Royal Irish and South 
Australians— His Name is Norval. 

The night of the 8th was comparatively quiet at Norval's 
Pont, but was not without Its adventures. Lieutenant Thorn, 
V.M.R., succeeded Lieutenant Holmes (N.S.W.) at sunset In 
the charge of the picket on the kopje to the right of Norval's 
Pont village. Following the programme of the previous 
night, he stationed a party on our end of the broken bridge. 
It consisted of Sergeant Hennessy and seven men, and had 
the effect of frustrating some scheme of the enemy. 

When the party took up position the moon was shining with, 
under the circumstances, unpleasant brightness, and on the 
way to the bridge our men were subjected to a dropping fire, 
but nobody was hit. Towards midnight a number of Boers, 
who had crossed the river at some drift on the left, approached 
the bridge, but they were not smart enough for the vigilant 
and intrepid Hennessy. He reserved his fire until he knew It 
would be effective, and then let drive. One Boer was hit, 
and, it Is supposed, killed. His companions, who turned 
and galloped off, managed to get him away. Our fire was not 
returned, but the crack of the rifles was the signal for a 
general pyrotechnic display all along the Boer position. 
Rockets were sent up, and blue lights burned, evidently as 
signals, and there appeared to be general commotion. No 
further attempt was made to approach the bridge, however, 
and Hennessy *s party was withdrawn just before sunrise. 
Trains on the Free State side were numerous during the 
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night, and at dawn the Victorians perceived great activity in 
the Boer positions. It was surmised that the enemy had 
been reinforced. 

Next morning the South Australian Company, under Captain 
Howland, advanced from the camp at Van Zyk's Siding to the 
extreme front at Norval's Pont. With them came the Royal 
Irish Regiment of infantry, and it was expected that their 
passage towards the river would be disputed. Less than 
two miles from the bridge is what is known as Droogespoort, 
a narrow pass between the hills into the open veldt, which 
stretches from their foot down to the water's edge. 

On passing through the defile the company opened out into 
extended order, and the infantry extended as a support, for 
it was suspected that the Boers had placed artillery in posi- 
tion, and it was known that the ridges on the far side of the 
river were lined with rifiemen within fairly easy range of 
whom o\ir men would come when they had got about half 
way across the plain. No advance could have been more 
cautiously conducted, but the Boers lay low, and not a single 
shot was fired. Even the sniper was, for the time, at 
rest. 

The South Australians re-formed, and dismounted in the 
partial cover of the outpost kopje, and the Royal Irish found 
a good position a little further on the right. Then came some 
hours of waiting, with horses saddled, and all in readiness 
for immediate action, in accordance with the way events 
should shape themselves. The troops had started at daylight, 
and reached their positions between 8 and 9 o'clock. But 
as the day advanced the sun became very trying, and all con- 
cerned had a very hot time. Meanwhile the General was 
not idle. On the previous night our four 5-inch guns had 
been brought up to the rear of Droogespoort, and Lieutenant 
Thorn's observations— most usefully and intelligently made- 
enabled us to ascertain pretty accurately the position of the 
Boer artillery. Although we sighted and prepared them, for 
some reason the guns did not open fire. 

My personal experiences that morning were varied. We 
had had to sleep out at the Van Zyk camp, and rising at 3 
a.m.— an operation I cordially detest— was a comparatively 
easy matter. Not so easy was it to pilot my horse on to the 
track running alongside the railway, and leading to the front 
For I had known that a special river-crossing enterprise had 
been projected for the artillery and the mounted infantry 
under Captain M'Leish at daylight, and circumstances had 
compelled me to spend the night some miles In the rear. Well, 
before daylight I was at M'Lelsh's camp, and found— the 
horses In the lines, and all save the sentries asleep ! The 
river-crossing order had been countermanded. 
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I am tliankful to know that it was. Had the project been 
persisted in, Victorians and New South Wales men wonld 
have suffered terribly, and the sacrifice would have been quite 
useless. Time enough for our riflemen to make their dash 
when the artillery had finished the stiff piece of work before 
them. They had a lot to do, and it would take a few days 
to accomplish it. I got another hour's sleep on the veldt 
while waiting for the South Australians to come up, and, hav- 
ing watched them to their position, I accompanied Renter's 
representative and that of the Daily Mail, both local men, on 
a visit to the farm of Mr. John Norval, a stout Britisher, who 
lives on the left bank of the Orange River. 

A remarkable time. Indeed, Mr. John Norval and his house- 
hold have had. Norval is a member of a large family of the 
name, some of whom are Free State burghers. There are 
Scotch Norvals and Dutch Norvals, he told me, and he belongs 
to the former section. A hale, hearty man of sixty-six, Mr. 
John Norval is a thorough Britisher, and the owner of a fine 
property in the colony. His Lincoln sheep are a treat to see, 
and his pasture lands the finest I met with In South Africa. 

When the Boers took possession, Norval and a son living at 
home were commandeered, and refused to obey. Later on 
the younger man took advantage of the opportunity afforded 
by the Boers to leave the district The old man, his wife, and 
two daughters remained on the farm. There they were vir- 
tually prisoners, and were forbidden to go outside the limits 
of the property. Occasionally parties of the enemy made 
things unpleasant But John Norval would stand no non- 
sense, and Boer rifles pointed at his head never caused him, 
to even temporise with the enemy, whom he treated with 
scorn and defiance. 

He and his wife both testify, however, to the application of 
Boer discipline. Norval foranally complained to the command- 
ant of a Boer who had stolen a pig from him, and the thief 
had to undergo six hours' pack-drill (carrying h:s saddle). 
Like punishment for two hours was imposed on another who 
used " a bad word " in the presence of a woman. 

Mr. Norval is satisfied that the Boer oflScers always mean 
to deal fairly with people. He didn't like the foreigners In 
the laager established near him. 

" These Germans— man, they can steal," he remarked. 

" Are they worse than others T* I asked. 

" Much worse than the Boers," was the answer. 

It is remarkable that In no part of this district have I found 
any who have a good word to say for the German allies of 
the two Republics fighting against us. 

" God has been good to us," exclaimed Mrs. Norval, fervently, 
wlien told of the house- wrecking and other vandalism so com- 
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mon throughout the northern districts of the colony, for with 
some small exceptions they escaped pillage, and tiie old 
gentleman was on the alert in order to secure payment for 
fodder summarily requisitioned by a British patrol. ** Wel- 
come to Our Heroes " is the inscription on a calico banner 
which hung in front of the house, and in the last resort I do 
not suppose that emancipated Norval made much fuss about 
his forage. My colleagues and I enjoyed a deliciously-served 
breakfast at Mrs. Norval's table, and, with keen apprecia- 
tion, renewed our acquaintanceship with fresh milk and butter. 
Then we moved once more into the field of the Boer sniper. 



CHAPTER LXII. 

With Shot and Shell— 'Seabching the Boeb Positions— A 
Remabkable Day— a Bbavb Foeman— Squibes Swims thx 
Dabk Stbeam. 

The cannon search for any Boers who might chance to have 
gathered together on the north bank of the Orange River was 
opened at daylight on the 12th. Only those who rose at four 
o'clock, and made a rapid passage to the centre of operations, 
about four miles west of Norval's Pont Bridge, had the advan- 
tage of following them in detail, and seeing the work of our 
gunners. For although there were three regiments of infantry 
also engaged, and a proportion of the Victorian mounted 
troops, it was chiefly what is called a *' gunner's job." At the 
opening we had in action two batteries of field and one of 
horse artillery. Later, on the same part of the position, two 
of the great 5-inch guns threw lyddite, and still later, from 
a position nearer Droogospoort Pass— that is to say, almost 
directly in front of Norval's Pont Bridge, the other two 
5-inchePS and a section of field artillery Joined in the " search." 
Then we had three Maxims, and the infantry— Bedfords, Wilts, 
and Berkshires— had not come out without their rifies. They 
did some volley firing, I sat on the top of a kopje held 
by the infantry in the centre of the position, and watched the 
cannonade with the interest we all felt in its possibility of 
disclosure. If the Boers were in large numbers, surely, under 
such a heavy fire of lyddite and shrapnel as we brought to 
bear upon them, they would emerge from their fortresses, or, 
at least, do us the honour of bringing their guns into action. 
But they didn't. 

I sat out that plugging for over four hours, and we never 
once heard from a piece of Boer artillery— not even a Pom 
Pom. The most they vouchsafed was some desultory rifle 
fire, which hurt nobody. Our effort to draw the Boer with- 
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out crossing tlic* liver was well concolvod and smartly carried 
oot, but it was none tlic less a flat failure. 

Apparently the enemy had determined to keep back all his 
little surprises until we actually attempted to cross. That 
morning the infantry were down almost to the water's edge, 
but they could provoke nothing but snipers, and our men on 
the kopjes close by hardly made any pretence of lying in cover, 
although each ^had selected his head-stone — sinister word- 
in the event of the Boer openin?? flre in real earnest 

The Victorians were the only Australian representatives, and 
they only as escort to the guns. Captain M'Leish, with Lieu- 
tenant Pendlebury, took out thirty men of the original 
Infantry unit, and supported Major Butcher's battery. Cap- 
tain Jenkins, with whom were Captain Sergeant, and 
Lieutenants Bruce, Holdsworth, Anderson. Kirby, and 
Umphelby (jun.), had about 100 men supporting Major 
M'Craeken's guns. Their morning's work was interesting and 
mildly exciting, but quite without adventure. 

They had come out to see the Boers scoot across the plains, 
harried by our artillery and rifle fire. They returned to 
camp for a combination of breakfast and lunch shortly after 
noon, doubting whether there were any Boers left in the 
Free State. Those who saw the shells falling on and around 
the hills, into farm-houses, and converting roads and plains 
into deposits for shrapnel and all manner of artillery abomi- 
nations, might be pardoned for doubting that any human 
l)eings could live where such a damnable tornado raged. 

There were a few noteworthy incidents. When the artil- 
lery flre was at its hottest, about nine o'clock, a Boer, laden 
with accoutrements of some kind, was observed quietly walk- 
ing across our front from one kopje to another. The Maxims 
were turned on him, and many a Tommy emptied his maga- 
zine in his efforts to hit that adventurous man. But the 
brave fellow never even hurried his steps. If he were having 
an evening stroll in his garden (he could not have proceeded 
more leisurely. He reached his destination, bowed to the 
astonished British riflemen, and disappeared— apparently 
without a scratch. 

Two mounted men who tried to pass the front were not so 
fortunate. The flre was so hot that they sought refuge In a 
kopje half way across. But before they reached it both horses 
went down, and, I fancy, one man was killed or mortaDy 
wounded. The Maxims got the range of the points of the 
kopje at which the other might emerge, and riflemen lay in 
wait, while, from the way in which shells were dropped in 
rear of the kopje, I formed the opinion that they were per- 
suaders to him to come out and get shot. But we did not 
see him again, and probably, if he escaped the shells, he snugly 
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lay low and waited for nightfall. Colonel Price, who rode with 
the General's staff during the morning, says that some shells 
were fired at the party by one of our own batteries. As the 
party were, of course, on our side of the river, the occurrence 
is certainly very remarkable. I am told that several cyclists 
were seen on the enemy's side, and that they showed temerity 
to their cost, but these I did not personally observe. 

No doubt a great deal of damage was done by the shell fire. 
A farm-house on the left of the position was much battered 
and broken, and one on the right was ignited by the shell, and 
burned for a time. These places had, no doubt, been used 
by the Boers, and from them small parties emerged when 
they ceased to be tenable. For on the roads leading north 
clouds of dust denoted Boer activity, but just at what the 
enemy was employed was very much a matter of opinion- 
much varied opinion. For instance, a waggon moving north 
would not necessarily mean a trek that way. It might be— 
and that morning often was— an empty vehicle, probably 
returning to a base after delivering supplies. There was 
also activity on the railway line. That might mean running 
away, but there are other deductions possible. As an 
experienced officer remarked to me at the time, " We are going 
on very well. I only hope that won't mean our now doing 
some cursed, foolish thing, and sacrificing a lot of men." 

The South Australian Company sent to our outpost, on the 
right of the broken bridge at Norval's Pont, were working In 
association with a half -battalion of the Royal Irish, under the 
command of Colonel Guinness (brother to the Crown Solicitor 
of Victoria), whose acquaintance I had great pleasure In 
making. The Royal Irish occupied the fixed posts, and the 
South Australians were kept busy patrolling. 

On Friday night their patrol, under Sergeant Docherty, went 
along the river bank to the east, a distance of about eight 
miles— that is to say, they passed beyond Gideon's Drift, a 
little back from which Major King King's artillery and the 
Westralians were camped. Sergeant-Major Johnston, with 
a small party, watched a drift closer to the bridge, and Ser- 
geant Swan patrolled the river bank westward, and kept touch 
with an outpost of the Bedfords, who guarded Droogospoort 
Pass. While the moonlight lasted the sniper was busy on 
the opposite bank of the river, but he did not hit anybody. 

Ilowland's position was a much exposed one, but there was 
good cover not far off, behind which the mounted men could 
lie in peace, while our artillery was giving the Boer a due and, 
sufficiently emphatic answer to any gun fire they might 
employ. 

A number of pontoons were brought np by rail to within a 
few miles of the river, and the train was now able to ran 
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right through to the Pout when rtHiiiIn»d. I caunot suf- 
ficiently praise the work of the Uoyal Euifinoero Railway 
Corps. It Is wonderful how quickly and well they worked. 
Quite an amiy of Kaffirs, most of them experienced In rail- 
vr%j operations, were employed by the eujrineers between 
KciiRburK and Norval's Pont, therefore deartli of labour did 
not affect the situation. The speedy repairing of the bridges 
and culverts was, however, a special triumph of brain, and 
we may all Ih» pmud of the skilled officers under whose direc- 
tions the work was carried out. By the way, had the Boer 
been a little more fortunate at Arundel, he might have himself 
repaired the line. He was foolish eiimijrh, at the opening of 
the war, to break bridges and culverts in such numbers that 
he could not get his own supply trains much beyond Norval'li 
Pont. Mr. John Norval told me that the Boer had projected 
renewal works. Lik<»ly enough he would have destroyed 
them again on retiring, to prevent our having the benefit. 

The Boers crossed the Colesberg traffic bridge on the morn- 
ing of the 11th, and had to be driven back by our artillery. 
They wore not in considerable force, and their retirement was 
much more precipitate than their advance, a few rounds from 
the field guns doing all that was required. At eight o'clock 
in the evening a loud report was heard In tlie direction of the 
bridge, and it was suspected that the structure had been 
destro3'ed. Investigation provcnl that this was the case. 

On the Thui-sday night a smart piece of work, likely to be 
8i>ecinlly mentioned, had been done by Lance-Corpora 1 D. 
Squires,' of the V.M.K. (First Contingent). It was desired to 
know something al>out the iwwition in the vicinity of Stocker- 
strom's Drift, and a Kaffir boy volunteered to swim the river. 
Let the boy have ever?' credit, but, at the time, he was not fully 
trusted by our people, and Squires undertook to go with him. 
They had to enter the stream, after the moon had set, at a 
point below the drift, and work their way up and across. 
They got close enough to the other bank to know that it was 
guarded, and even to hear the conversation of the Boers. The 
current was so strong that the men, both good swimmers, 
were nearly exhausted by this time, and they had to return. 

Major Butcher warmly complimented Squires, who Is a 
modest young fellow, and mercilessly discounts an achieve- 
ment of which most men would feel very proud. The mem- 
bers of Captain M'Leish's company were all very keen on 
enterprises. Quartermaster-Sergeant Pierce, Corporal Mal- 
colm, and others offered to cross the river, but there was no 
need for taking advantage of these offers. They are splendid 
evidence of the spirit of our men in the face of the most deadly 
peril— in my opinion, of almost certain death. 
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CHAPTER LXIII. 

Stabving the Outposts— Individual Expebiences— ** Bravo, 

Victorians !" 

When I left the Sonth Australian post on Saturday it was a 
little after one o'clock in the afternoon ; and at that hour the 
men had not received their day's rations. As I did not meet 
the supply carts going out, it must have been well into the 
afternoon before the rations came. Nothing so surprised me, 
nor so much roused my anger, as the frequency with which 
men on the far posts were left without food. Theirs was the 
perilous work, the work making special demands on mind 
and body, and yet in only too many instances these men were 
partially starved. Why ? Chiefly, I fancy, because the 
Army Service people are so much afraid that, by some chance, 
a man may get an extra ration. Therefore they create difll- 
culties. In fact, they fiddle while the men starve. 

Not only the men, but also the horses. These unfortunate 
animals were often worked quite beyond reason. I met a 
Westrallan who was painfully leading in his horse, and with 
quite four miles between him and camp. He had had to keep 
up with the Generars three mounts a day for over a week, and 
carry messages while the General was at head-quarters. 

Horses, especially those on outposts, were sometimes worked 
with a quite unnecessary severity. And when, in addition, 
through somebody's bungling, there was no forage avail- 
able when an opportunity came for feeding, the blunder 
expanded into a crime. Much is attributed to ** the exigencies 
of the service " which properly belongs to bad management, 
as particularly these long fasts of men and horses within a 
few miles of ample stores of food. I talked much and with 
considerable loudness on this subject In those days, in the 
hope that somebody In sufllclently high authority might hear. 
It took a long time, but ultimately they heard. 

Corporal M'Glllvray, one of the most capable men In the 
South Australian Company, has won a name for himself by his 
coolness under fire. M'Glllvray has a good pair of field 
glasses, and he does things with much deliberation. In 
the course of several " affairs of outposts " his procedure has 
been the same. He first carefully watches for a head or 
other part of the ordinarily well-hidden Boer. Then he takefl 
leisurely aim, and after his fire Is delivered, down goes the 
rifle and up the glasses to ascertain the effect. A careful, 
painstaking marksman, who never wastes a shot, is M'Glll- 
vray, and a man absolutely fearless. His rifle has done a 
good deal of execati(m. 
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Private Warnes, a quiet-lookiug person, was orderly to Cap- 
tain Ilowland. During tlie figliting at Berlisliire Hill Warnea 
thought he would ascend the kopje hoM by the Souths, and 
ascertain if the men had anything to eat. Up he went, and as 
his head showed above the sky line the bullets rattled around 
hini. Warnes kept steadily on, casually remarking, "It seems 
pretty hot up here." ** Get down, you damned fool !" shouted 
a comrade, but it was not till an officer ordered him down that 
Warnes bowed his head to the Boer. He ascertained that 
the men were hungry, went back to the picket, and got leave 
to carry out food to them, carefully abstaining from any 
reference to the perils of doing so. Back through a rain of 
bullets he carried the men*s rations, and escaped without a 
scratch. An unassuming man is Warnes, and he will, I hope, 
forgive me if I say that you wouldn't take him for a hero. 
Yet a better bit of human stuff it would be hard to find. 

With the full concurrence and approval of Captain How- 
land, Colonel Hoad cabled to the Government of South 
Australia, asking that a Lieutenant's commission might be 
granted to Regimental Sergeant-Major Johnston. My readers 
may recollect that Johnston is the ex-offlcer of the Victorian 
forces who, when the first troops were sent from Australia, 
finding himself unable to go with the Victorians, volunteered 
to serve as a private with the South Australians. He was 
accepted, and proved Iiis capacity so rapidly that he was 
made a Corporal before Howland's company embarked. On 
board the Medic he was promoted to the rank of Sergeant, and 
when the Australian Regiment was formed he became Regi- 
mental Sergeant-MaJor. He has done first-rate work 
throughout, and now holds the commission he honestly won. 

In the original Victorian infantry unit a pari:icular shortage 
of ofllcers was felt. First Major Eddy was detached, owing 
to his becoming second in command of the regiment ; then 
the fori:une of war placed Captain M'Inerney and Lieutenant 
Tremeame hors de combat Right on to Bloemfontein Lieu- 
tenant Pendlebury commanded and managed his company 
single-handed. It says much for the calibre of his non-com- 
misslonod ofllcers, and for the way he worked them, that 
Pendlebury got on so remarkably well. Sergeant-Major Paul, 
who went out with the unit, was Regimental Quariiermaster- 
Sergeant, with his hands quite full ; therefore he was not 
giving service with the company. Lieutenant Pendlebury Is, 
in many respects, an exceptional man. He uttered no com- 
plaints, but went about his work in his quiet, effective, 
business-like way, making the best of things as they were, 
and waiting for oflicers to turn up and give him a hand. 

A word about his non-coms. In Sergeant-Major Coffey and 
Quartermaster-Sergeant Walker the once infantry unit has 
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two fine men, who know their work, and do it well. In the 
absence of oflacers, the four divisions of the company were 
commanded by Sergeants Buzzini, Lynch, Kech, and Miller, 
and they vied with each other in the successful management 
of their respective divisions. These men were doing officers' 
work, and it is just as well that the- public should know it. 

Miller was Farrier-sergeant as well as a division leader. A 
good non-com. of Infantry, he is even more at home in 
mounted work. Sergeants Ordish and Everall— the latter 
being Saddler-sergeant as well as doing other duty— also helped 
materially to demonstrate how one officer with good non- 
coms, can manage a mounted unit, in which the proper 
complement of combatant officers is five, viz., a company 
leader and four division leaders. 

As for Lieutenant Pendlebury himself, his chief trouble 
may be stated in his own words :— 

" My difficulty was," he says, " in having to learn to ride. 
I had never been on a horse before it was decided that my 
company was to be mounted, and after my first attempt an 
officer remarked, * You'll never ride.' But I stuck to the 
thing, and really there's not so much in it. I can ride all 
right now." 

I happen to know that he can. Pendlebuiy is not the man 
to be disconcerted by trifles. 

The farriers of the Australian Regiment, under the untiring 
Sergeant Punshon, were kept very busy in this district. Much 
of the country is hard and stony, and shoes wear out quickly 
—men's shoes as well as horseshoes. The supply was not 
always what it should have been, and horses suffered severely. 
There was an impression that Punshon never slept. Each 
morning saw some task begun in the case of the Village Black- 
smith of lyrical fame, and each evening saw its close. Pun- 
shon went on day and night, and there was not a harder- 
worked man in the regiment But that he does rest some- 
times I can assert. I saw him taking a short spell one day, 
and he seemed quite ashamed of the fact that he wasn't work- 
ing at that moment. A big, powerful man, whose brow was 
pretty well always " wet with honest sweat," Sergeant 
Punshon was the most obliging as well as one of the most use- 
ful individuals in the Australian Regiment. 

One of our Inniskilling comrades had a curious adventure 
on the day of the advance to Colesberg Junction. He had, 
while scouting in advance, turned the point of a kopje, when 
he was suddenly confronted by three Boers, who covered him 
with their rifles. Visions of Pretoria rose before him, and 
the case seemed hopeless. " Look here," said one of the Boens 
after a decidedly awkward pause, " we don't want you. 
Perhaps you're as much sick of the game as we are. Qo back 
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that way. or you'll ixuHit aiiotlu»r of our patrols. So long T* 
The grateful dragoon wont Imck that ** way," and at once, as 
In duty lH)und, n^ported what had occurred. But when a 
British patrol galloped forward, all they could see was the 
rear of the enemy, envelo])ed in a cloud of dust, a mile and a 
half away. 

At thl« time we nil n»gretted to hear of the death of Captain 
Grieve, of New South Wales, who was killed during General 
Roberts's advance into the Free State. Grieve had been 
placed in command of a company of the Black Watch after 
the fearful cutting up of its officers which occurred at Biager»> 
fontein. A man I never met, he was in a remarkable way 
a man ** of goo<l report." Nobody has a word to say about 
him save what is favourable. I am told that, in the fighting 
near Pnardeberg, he showed conspicuous gallantry. He bad 
bc^n wounded, yet returned to the fighting line, and later on 
helped a wounded comrade under a hot fire. It was while 
so engaged that Grieve received his death wound. An excep- 
tionally gallant man had been called to his account We 
heard now of his many acts of intrepidity while the British 
force lay at Modder River, and it was necessary to know 
what the Boers were doing at Magersfontein. Grieve was a 
Lieutenant and Permanent Adjutant in New South Wales, aud 
soon-to-be-federated Australia lost in him a fine officer. 

The nomenclature of this country was puzzling when we 
came to it, and the puzzle has been made the greater by onr 
doings. Suffolk Hill, Australia Kopje, Epsom Kopje, Innis- 
killing Hill, M'Cracken Hill, Anti-M*Cracken Hill, Gibraltar— 
these are amongst the new names to be remembered with the 
bergs, fonteins, laagtes, and poorts. But it was not safe to 
address letters to these soldier-named places. At Golesberg 
I met a wearied orderly who had been riding all round the 
place with a telegram for Major King King, " Blues's Hill." 
" Where's Blues's Hill ?" asked the man, and nobody could tell 
him. Later on, at Golesberg Junction, I met Major King King, 
and he hadn't then received his telegram. It appeared that 
somebody had named the post to which his battery and the 
Western Australians had been sent. Blues's Hill the some- 
body called it, and the assumption is that afterwards every- 
body must recognise and know it as such. Perhaps these new 
names furnish part of the explanation of why our letters so 
frequently went astray. 

There were so few men employed, and the work so heavy, 
that the sorting was often a long way behind, and there was 
much grumbling and disappointment owing to delay as well 
as to actual miscarriacre. There was also peculation. A 
decent-looking Kaffir mule-driver— getting £2 lOs. a month- 
was one of the complaining. 
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" It's good pay," he said, " and I get it all right, baas. I 
send through the post to my father and mother. They no 
get it, baas, and they starve !" 

Tobacco and the like sent through the post frequently dis- 
appeared in transit, and most of us had learned to regard the 
service with a lively distrust. Yet it must be confessed that 
it surmounted many diflaculties and accomplishes a great 
deal. 

Some of the Cape Town papers, noticing the entry into 
Colesberg, made much of the fact that the Inniskilling Dra- 
goons (a squadron of which formed General Clements's 
escort) were first into the town. " Bravo, Inniskillings !" they 
exclaimed. No^w, no Australian grudges the gallant Innis- 
killings, true men and best of comrades, any praise, but facts 
are facts. Owing to a request received from the General, 
all war correspondents were required to await the entry of 
the troops before proceeding to the town. Otherwise, know- 
ing myself as I do, I am intimately acquainted with a man 
who would have made an effort to be first into Colesberg. 
I think I reported at the time that the Victorians were 
amongst the leaders. As a matter of fact, Sergeant Patterson 
and four men of the V.M.R. were the first. I do not say 
that it amounted to much, for there was only one Boer left 
in Colesberg, and he, poor devil, had an unhappy time in get- 
ting away. Yet the true record, for what it may be worth, 
is that the Victorian Mounted Rifles were first in. So I may 
follow the style of the Cape papers and exclaim, " Bravo, 
Victorians !" 



CHAPITER LXIV. 

TttE Second Victorians— Pests of Modern Armies— The 
" Boy " Makes an Arrest— When Sniper Meets Sniper. 

The lull before the expected crossing of the Orange River 
gave me a chance to learn more of the doings of the Second 
Victorian Contingent during their advance from Hanover 
Road, at a time when I was but incidentally in touch with 
them. It was on 21st February that Colonel Price's command 
left Hanover Road. Their baggage waggons broke down 
shortly after the start, and the companies camped on the open 
veldt. Next day Mooifontein Farm was approached, and the 
Victorians became associated with Colonel Page Henderson's 
dragoons (Inniskillings) and the Royal Horse Artillery. The 
latter shelled Mooifontein, and the enemy, to the number of 
about 200, evacuated it, the Victorians taking possession. 
Early next morning some of our lads got their baptism of fire 
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when searching kopjes in the front ; but the Boers did not 
succeed in hitting them. The following day's engagement, 
and the Second Victorians* part in it, have already been 
referred to. The retirement in the rain, and the fearful 
darkness on that memorable Saturday night, are borne in 
mind by Colonel Price as constituting one of his most trying 
experiences. 

The Colonel gives special credit to I'rivate Gardiner for 
acting as guide to the force with him, and putting them all 
in the right way when they were going wrong, and when, 
indeed, a battery of artillery went so far astray that at day- 
break it was right under a kopje which it had been shelling 
the previous day, and on which the enemy was still in force. 
How Gardiner himself was guided is remarkable enough. 
Questioned on the subject, he said - 

** The sun had peeled a piece of skin off the left side of my 
face, and wlien we start ihI back the rain was beating upon 
the sore place so much as to cause a sharp pain. When dark- 
ness fell so suddenly, and you couldn't see a hand before 
you, I knew that if I continued in such a way that the rain 
would still beat upon the sore place on my face I would be 
going in the right direction." 

So, in fact, it proved, for in due course the light of a farm 
towards which our troops were steering came in sight. But 
only part of the force got in. Notwithstanding the whistling 
and shouting from the front, in order to indicate the position, 
I>arts of the rear failed to keep touch, and were out for vary- 
ing periods— some until daylight. On that night quite a num- 
ber of parties and individuals found it necessary to halt on 
the veldt and wait for the sun. No blacker night could be 
Imagined. 

For the rest, the advance of the Second Victorians was 
marked more by the personal discomforts endured than 
by anything else. The men were an exceptionally long time 
without tents, and they had the worst weather of the cam- 
paign during that period. Their living was decidedly plain. 
If sheep were available, they had fresh meat, but more often 
they lived on the " iron ration," as it came to be called— tinned 
beef and " forty-niners." Lieutenants Kirby and Norton had 
some rough experiences with isolated posts, when their men 
had long spells with no rations at all. So far as I can learn, 
the Second Victorians took all their hardships with perfect 
good humour, and if tliey entertained any regret it was that 
the Boers they had come out to fight happened to be on the 
run. They would have liked to have extended their experi- 
ence of actual conflict. Their turn came, and they have had 
many a severe tussle north of Bloemfonteln to compensate 
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for any disappointment they entertained south of the Orange 
River. 

The Second Contingent of Victorians at Norval's Pont had a 
considerable number of sore-backed and sick horses. No 
fewer than 80 of the mounts were unfit for duty. Saddles 
are blamed, but also the practice of putting blankets for both 
horse and man under the saddle, thereby increasing the diffi- 
culty of girthing, and adding to the possibilities of friction. 
Not more than a third of the horses unfit for duty were si»ck, 
the remainder suffering only from sore backs. Rarely has 
anyone seen such awful backs as some of these animals dis- 
played, and in a district where the flies were particularly 
troublesome our poor, dumb friends suffered a great deal, 
notwithstanding all that Veterinary Surgeon Rudduck could 
do in alleviative and curative measures. The affected horses 
were turned out on the veldt, and, therefore, fared much 
better than if they had been kept fastened up in the lines. On 
days when the work admitted of It, Captain M'Leish and Lieu- 
tenant Pendlebury sent out their horses to graze for a few 
hours on the fresh grass, then showing green and inviting on 
parts of the veldt. Of course, men were kept in attendance 
on the horses, and compliance with an unexpected order to 
fall in would not long be delayed. A couple of days' lull in 
active operations gave the farriers and saddlers opportunity 
for pushing on with necessary work, and easy times for the 
rest of the troops meant a particularly busy period for them. 

What awful pests to the army are war correspondents ! 
They are always in the way, always finding out the things 
carefully kept from them, always, when their despatches are 
submitted to the censor, infonning the astonished staff of 
quite a number of facts that they had not previously known. 
My colleague at Norval's Pont, representing Renter, had 
learned from me about the disappearance of the Tasmanian 
patrol. I told him of it, because I wanted it cabled for the 
benefit of the Associated Australasian Press, in whose cable 
service Renter takes a large part. Although the patrol had 
been out for a week, the item was struck out of Renter's 
report, not because the fact was disputed, but because it had 
not been officially reported to head-quarters. Ultimately, 
however, it was allowed to go. 

Then correspondents are so audacious. Two of them— 
Renter's man and I— wanted to camp near Nerval's Pont 
Bridge, while the staff remained at Van Zyk's Siding. This 
preposterous idea was promptly vetoed. What, two cor- 
respondents In advance of the staff ! The bare idea was 
enough to fill the official mind with horror. Why, had we 
been allowed to take up a riverside residence, and thus save 
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our horKOH a trifle, we might have slipped off to Bloemfonteln 
secretly In the night and— arranged terms of peace. It is 
true, as Lord Wolseley once put it, that the war corres- 
pondent Is •* the curse of modern armies." Particularly If he 
happens to be a person who wants to report facts, and is not 
wholly employed either in recording the womlerful doings 
or in contemplating the unimpeachable wisdom of the staff. 

Lieuteiiant Heritage, the smart young Tasmanlan sub., is so 
youthful in appearance that he was regimentally known as 
** the boy." By the way, there are few better " men." He 
is (luite worthy to hold a rank as an olUcer under so fine a 
man as Captain Cameron, then chafing in captivity. One 
day Heritage and a fairly strong patrol were sent to arrest 
some reputt»dly awful rebels, and the officer had been warned 
to expect trouble. His orders were to bring in all the occu- 
pants of a farm where the rebels resided. The party was 
armed to the teeth, took every precaution, and after care- 
fully making disposition got as near as i>ossible unobserved, 
then galloiH'd up to tlie farm-house and surrounded it. The 
awful rebels were singularly quiet, and Investigation showed 
that the occupants were — five girls ! 

The men had departed, but the, in a different sense, quite 
as disconcerting females had to be dealt with by the ** boy." 
Heritage is marvellously polite, and never before did he so 
much realise the poverty of his Cape Dutch. He contrived, 
however, to make the young ladies understand that they were 
wanted, gallantly surrendered his own horse and those of four 
of his men, and brought his charges safely into Colesberg, 
The idea of these young ladies living alone on those farms was 
repugnant to military ideas of propriety. For the time being 
they were required to live in the town, where they were alike 
safe from the perils of tlie campaign and tlie adroit question- 
ings of male persons who do not love the Union Jack, and 
who might come in the night to learn what the British were 
doing. Such queer things liappeu in time of war. 

So persistent and annoying were the Boer snipers on the 
north bank of the Orange River that measures had to be 
taken to meet them at their own game. Seven picked marks- 
men of the South Australian Company were, for a few days, 
posted in cover, close to the river bank, just before daylight, 
and remained till after nightfall. They used their rifles with 
a freedom which, it is Ix'lioved, was painful to the enemy. Be 
that as it may, our men claim to have made a few hits, while 
the enmoy did not score, his nearest being a shot which 
passed tlirough an nrtilleryman*s water-bottle. By the way, 
it is grand to see these artillerymen stand up to an enemy's 
fire. Not a flinch, not a movement of evasion Is there observ- 
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able in these brave men when bullets fly amongst them or 
shells are falling. The seven South Australians selected daily 
for sniping duty had an exciting and interesting time, and 
.ippeared to like it. When sniper meets sniper, then comes 
the tug of war. 



CHAPTER LXV. 

Into the Free State— River Crossed at Daylight— Build- 
ing TKE Pontoon Bridge — Exciting but Bloodless 
Experiences. 

In the middle of March the Australian Regiment was in the 
Free State. For the second time in its history it assumed 
the rdle of invaders, and for the second time the invasion was 
led by the same company, the first of the Victorian Mounted 
Rifles, under Captain M*Leish. The first invasion, my readers 
may be reminded, took place while the regiment was camped 
at Enslin. When General Babbington made his reconnais- 
sance, M'Leish's company was in front all day, and pene- 
trated on that occasion far beyond any other portion of the 
force into the western portion of the Free State. That recon- 
naissance was the necessary prelude to the after operation 
so successfully conducted, first by General French, and subse- 
quently by Lord Roberts in person. 

Our first invasion was from the west, our second from the 
south, for on the evening of the 15th we crossed the Orange 
River and took up positions in the enemy's country. It hap- 
pened this time to be a flying enemy. Without conceit, I 
think that the Australians have a right to claim thart: they 
did something— yes, that day they did a great deal— to esta/l)- 
li«h this condition. It cannot be said that they did every- 
thing, for already Lord Roberts had prevailed, and late on the 
night before we crossed I was able, on my own reliable sources 
of information, to tell our astonished and sceptical regimental 
staff that the British flag had been that day hoisted at 
Bloemfontein. 

Few of the troops who were turned out of bed at 3 o'clock 
on the morning of the 15th knew that this was the case, fewer 
still imagined that already the Boers were on the run, and 
that we were to have a bloodless procession. General Clem- 
ents took no risks. It is presumed he knew of Lord Roberts's 
success, and judged that the Boers would not be much in the 
humour for fighting when they learned that the British were 
in their rear and that their line of retirement by rail was 
absolutely closed. Yet, I repeat, the Grcneral took no risks. 

For several days previously the engineers had been hard at 
work in what in Australia would be called a gully. This 
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led to the river at a point less than three miles west of Nor« 
val's I'ont, and close to Alieman's Drift Using this gully aa 
a start, the engineers had out a road to the water side-Hi road 
so niajirnifleeutly shroudtMl by the tn»(»8 jixruwing on both sides 
that only those who liad been allowed access to it, through 
the WiltR* camp at the head of the gully, would have sus- 
pected its existence. An adroit, clever, and effective piece of 
work was this roa<l. Down near the river end of it had been 
carried and carefully piled up out of sight the pontoons, 
casks, planks, and other materials for making a bridge across 
the Orange, at this point 200 feet wide, and showing a maxi- 
mum depth of 8 feet. 

Long before daylight on a ])right, moonlit morning, a large 
lK>dy of troops gathered in rear of the kopjes near the bead 
of the newly-made road. The artillery were posted so as 
to (*onnnnn(l the opposite ])anks and the kopjes closest to It, 
while the machine guns, a regiment of infantry, and the 
wholes force of mounted infantry were in readiness to supple- 
ment the artillery fire if occasion arose. The dispositions 
were well conceived, and if the Boer had given us any trouble 
we should— well, we should still have crossed the Orange 
River. 

Details of three regiments of infantry, the Worcesters, Bed- 
fords, and Berks, were told off to jiioneer the crossing, and 
for their trans])ort a small ticket of pontoons was launched a 
little before daylight. Just at hnlf-past five the first boat, 
loaded with soldiers, pushed oft', and then there was a race 
across the swift-running stream. The Worcesters won, and, 
from my point of obsen'ation on the southern bank, I had 
the satisfaction of seeing them raise the British flag on the 
other side. It was not the time for cheering and demonstrat- 
ing. The flag simply showed the watching General and his 
staff that the passage had been effected, and fast as the boats 
could ply th(» men were hurried across. As they reached the 
northern shore they at once advanced and occupied the 
nearest cov(»r, and by the time that it was full daylight quite 
500 men had been ferried over, and were in good positions, 
ready for any fortune of war. Meanwhile the watchers on 
our side carefully scanned the kopjes where the enemy might 
be, and w.iU(-(l in nioniontary expectation of the Boer 
fire. But they waited In vain. Nearly a thousand men 
crossed over, and presently advanced towards the kopje on 
the loft which would have Ix^on the key to a present enemy's 
position. But there was no present enemy. While we were 
watcl)lng for his opening fire he was, as we afterwards 
learned, going for all he was worth in tlie direction of Philip- 
polls. 
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Simultaneously with the crossing of the infantry, the 
engineers got to work, and at first made wonderful progress 
in building a pontoon bridge. It is understood that they had 
intended to have it ready by 10 o'clock. Had all gone well 
it would have been finished about 11. But, because of the 
spirit of parsimony in small things, which, throughout the 
campaign, I have so often seen operating side by side with 
lavish expenditure, old-fashioned pontoons, quite unfit for the 
work, had been furnished to them. Not only was the pattern 
obsolete, but the things themselves, so an engineer oflScer told 
me, had been in use for instruction purposes in England for 
as long as thirty years. Therefore the half-expected hap- 
pened. At a critical moment a number of the pontoons sank, 
and it had to be realised that there were not enough sound 
ones to go across. The arrangements had to be revised, and 
a number of barrels brought into use, the consequence being 
a vexatious delay of several hours. As I watched the pro- 
ceedings I could not help being heartily grateful to the Boer 
for having moved on. Had he stayed to oppose our passage, 
and had that bridge been built under fire, what a different 
story shouldl I have to tell of the crossing of the Orange 
River ! 

Our men had breakfasted in the moonlight, in the expecta- 
tion that they might have to fight, and that they would cross 
the river, at latest, about 10 o'clock. As a fact, they began 
to cross at five in the evening. A bridge of a sort could 
have been ready earlier, and, no doubt, would have been, 
had there been an enemy to contend against. There being 
no opposition, a good bridge was made and finished off before 
any troops were allowed upon it ; therefore the long delay was 
not so bad as it may look. The breakdown in the construction 
work was wholly due to the defective material supplied to 
the engineers, and as they had to improvise, and the dis- 
appearance of the enemy had obviated the need of excessive 
haste, they improvised well, and made a good, safe bridge, 
of which any engineer corps in the world might well be 
proud. 

The first troops to cross by the bridge were our gallant 
friends, the Inniskilling Dragoons, with whom the Australian 
Regiment has been so pleasantly associated throughout this 
campaign. We did not grudge them the precedence. Next 
to them were the first of the Australians, Colonel Hoad, Major 
Rankin, and Captain Lascelles in the lead. Then came Cap- 
tain M'Leish and his company of the Victorian Mounted 
Rifles, followed by Lieutenant Pendlebury and the Victorian 
Rifles. The New South Wales Company, headed by Captain 
Legge. was next. City Volunteers, artillery, and other corps 
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lntorvono<l lH»fon» it caiiu* to the turn of the Second Vic- 
torian ContinKent and the Tasnianians, all of whom, how- 
eyer, crossed the bridge on what was to everybody a Tery 
interesting evening. 

By some the crossing is described as historic, and the word 
is not uiiKUKiHl ; but the iniporianct* of the movement was 
neoessnrily dim^ounted by the fact that it was made in rear 
of a tlying enemy, and with Lord Robi^ris already in pos- 
session of lU(M'infontein. 

General Clements and his HtaflT stood by the south end of 
the bridge and watched the crossing, the golden opportunity 
presentc d of ins])ecting every man, horse, and gun beiug fuHy 
used l)y the keen niul observant commander of the column. As 
each b<Mly of mounted tpoojm and artillery crossed it at once 
went to an assigniM po8ition, and before darkness set in we 
had examined and occupied all the kopjes of strategic valoe 
on our new fnrnt on the noriliem bank of the river. The Vic- 
torian patrols pushed their way northward and eastward, and 
ascertaintKl that tlu* rojid to the bridge was clear. The T^as- 
maniaiiH went to the left as far as the Colesberg waggon 
bridge. TlH»n the wliole of the troops on the north side lay 
down on their arms, and spent the night without adventure 
on the veldt of the Free State. 

Did not the Boers fire a single shot on that ** historic " but 
peaceful day ? I heard Just one Mauser report, far away 
on the ri^lit. ami had some ditliculty in persuading others that 
it was Umss a reality than the effect of a day-dream, cansed 
by the hateful military pra(ti<*e of starting things at 3 o'clock 
in the morning. Next day I met Captain Rowland, when 
the South Australian Company was withdrawn from its much- 
sniped-at post on the right of the broken railway bridge. 
I lowland told me that tliere had be<»n one shot fired by the 
enen\y. It was directed against Sergt ant-Major Johnston, 
who had almost crossed the river by swimming on the pre- 
vious evening, and who, on the morning of the 15th, got across 
on to tlie (Irhris at tlie point wlicre tlie bridge was smashed. 
The South Australian party of seven counter-snipers quickly 
returned tin* lire, and the Boers had nothing further to say. 
The a:allant Sergeant-major has the distinction of being the 
only man lired at by the Boers on the day we crossed the 
river. 

On our i)art tliere were a few shots on the left, in order 
to stop a Cape cart containing two men who were making 
an lionest effort to get away, but who were easily inducecl 
to lialt and IxH^mie our prisoners. We heard of more Boers 
from nn ag(Hl woman met near Donkerpoort, a pass through 
the first range of iiills on tlie right Iwink. On the day of 
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the crossing, about 1500 of them, she said, had passed north, 
and she had been able to tell them that the British were at 
Bloemfontein, for which they were heading. They at once 
changed directioD to the left, and moved sls fast as their 
horses could carry them towards Philippolls. There were no 
war casualties <m our side, but I heard that a young and 
popular Innlskllling officer was drowned during the afternoon 
while bathing in the river. I proved the strength of the 
current by personal experience the same day. It would take 
a very strong swimmer indeed to make any headway against 
it. It was as much aa I could do to hold my own. 

A Colt's gun, at first attached to the Australian Regiment, 
tijjured in the arrangements for crossing the river. It came 
from the Colt's Gun Company, London, under the charge of 
Major W. H. Edwardes, Lincolnshire (Militia) Artillery. He 
was not with us when the gun arrived on the 14th, but Colonel 
Hoad had it fitted up, and detailed Sergeant-Major Paul and 
a party of the Victorian Permanent Artillerymen, serving as 
mounted infantry with us, to work it. It was tried the same 
night, and a satisfactory result reported to the General, who 
thereupon ordered the gun out the next day. Colonel Hoad 
had been directed to accompany the General, and, at his own 
request, was allowed to keep a special eye on the gun. He 
rode out with it, and stood by to take it into action if it had 
been needed. I do not wish to impugn their humanity, but I 
cannot help suspecting that that gun party was disappointed 
lHK?ause there was no killing to do. Tlie elevating effects of 
war one finds less easily in a campaign than the desire for 
blood which so often asserts itself even in ordinary mild 
men. This Colt gun is on the Maxim principle, but it Is 
managed without a water-jacket, for the strike and recoil 
action works a sort of air pump, which keeps the barrel cool. 
It is a serviceable weapon, mounted on a light galloping 
carriage, and should have a useful place in future Australian 
armament. 

On the 16th March, the day after the crossing, all the 
mounted troops had an active day in the Free State. 
M*Leish's company advanced to Donkerpoort, and others 
pressed further east. Six prisoners were taken, and were 
brought to head-quarters, south of the pontoon bridge, by 
Lieutenant Staughton. The Second Contingent of the Vic- 
torians and the Tasmanians had a quiet day holding the left 
of the position, and slept in a consciousness that the enemy 
was afar off. Few of the companies got much baggage over 
the river on the 16th. Those who did went into camp ; the 
remainder bivouacked. The weather was fine and mild, 
although cold towards morning, as, having then spent several 
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uif^htH ill the (»iH>ii. I can tcKiify. What tiino otHcera and 
moQ spnrtMl from patrols and like duties they spent in dl9- 
c'U8»iii{? tlio then great (luestioiis of the hour, ** Was the war 
really over ?" ** Would tlie Transvaal fight r ** If It did. 
how lon^JT would the thing last ?** All the quid nunes had 
answers to ^iv«», but nuwt of u« won* sceptical as to the 
soundness of these answers, and went on speculating. 

The head-<iuarterH staff of the Australian Regiment moved 
up from Van Zyk's Siding to NorvaTs l»ont on the 16th. Our 
trains ran up to the broken bridge, and at once an army of 
men got to work. The damage done to ihe bridge preyioosly 
in use was so extensive that it would probably take months 
to make the necessary repairs. Meanwhile, transport was 
by waggon across the pontoon bridge, and there was a great 
demand lor vehicles. I know of a corps which was in such 
desper.ite straits for transport vehicles that it offered to barter 
awny its <Iinplain for a S<*otcli cart. I believe that corps would 
have given half a dozen chaplains for a buck-waggon. To 
such stniits are pious men nMluced in time of war. A sort 
of aerial mil way was made across the break in the bridge. 
A car ran upon stout steel (rabies, and carried a good load, 
so that in a sort of way we had aln*a<ly re-established commn- 
nication between the banks of the river at th(» railway bridge. 

When, on the afternoon of the KUh inst., a train from 
Bloemfontein brought down to Norvars Pont General Pole- 
Carew and an escort of Grenadiers, we realised that fortune 
had been much kinder than we could have imagined or sus- 
ptH'ted. The Hoits muat have departe;! in such a hurry that 
they were unable to smash up the line. It was quite clear 
and intact from Nerval's Pont to Bloemfontein, and there was 
a larpre supply of Free State rolling stnck in our hands. 
General Pole-Carew, who brought the news, and whose own 
journey demonstrated its accuracy, was warmly received at 
Norvars Pont, and a contact, not likely to be easily broken, 
established between him and the force under the personal 
command of Lord Roberts. The way was clear to Bloem- 
fontein. 



CHAPTER LXVI. 

Dea'ih of Captain Salmon— Sergeant Hensman Succumbs — 
Attitude of the Free Staters — Adventures of 
Westralians. 

Captain Robert Salmon, Adjutant of M*Leish*s company, died 
of fever on the 16th March. It was my sad lot to convey the 
news from the telegraph office at Van Zyk's Crossing to the 
head-quarters camp of the Australian Regiment, where, I 
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need hardly say, it was received with profound regret. A 
few hours later I had conveyed it to the late oflScer's com- 
pany, then a good ten miles into the Free State, and the 16th 
became a day of mourning for us all. Poor Salmon ! As 
sterling a man as ever stepped. Not only a brave and efficient 
officer— as he proved under test conditions in the fight at Jas- 
fontein— but a loyal, kind friend, and prince of good comrades. 
Had he fallen in action, while we should have keenly felt our 
own bereavement, yet should we have rejoiced to know that 
he had met a soldier's death facing an enemy's fire. Alas ! 
he was the victim of disease. Yet who shall say that he 
has not met a soldier's death ? 

Disease is an enemy which in this campaign has proved 
much more insidious, much harder to deal with, than the 
Boer. At that time there were said to be nearly a thousand 
cases of enteric in the base hospital at Nauuwpoort. The 
Australian Regiment was held to have " got off well " because, 
so far, we had had no more than two fatal cases ; particularly 
" got off well " when it is remembered under what insanitary 
conditions we were for days encamped at Arundel. Disease, 
then, is one of the foes which those who fought the Empire's 
battles had to meet, and he who fell under it as surely died 
a soldier's death as if he had gone down under the shells of 
the Boer. It was rumoured that Captain Salmon, on a very 
hot and trying day, yielded to a temptation to slake his thi|;st 
at a dirty pool on the line of march, and it Is certain that 
our poor friend was ailing before we retreated to the series 
of pools, pregnant with the wash of latrines and horse lines, 
which for a period formed our camping ground at Arundel. 
In our hour of grief and mourning we all recognised that 
the issues of life and death there, as elsewhere, are In higher 
hands. It was only for us to submit with what resignation 
we could, and to offer our respectful condolence — cabled by 
Colonel Hoad— to the two well-known military brothers of our 
late comrade whose remains had been laid in a South African 
grave. 

It is with the greatest regret that I record also the death 
of Sergeant Hensman, of the Western Australian Company, 
which took place on the 12th M%rch at the Military Hospital. 
Maitland. Hensman was badly and repeatedly wounded on 
the day that Captain Moor and twenty Westralians made 
their gallant defence of the isolated hill at Slingersfontein 
on the 9th February. A man of exceptionally fine physique, 
he was unusually tall and built in proportion. His com- 
ma ndlner figure, deep bass voice, and nuiet, effective ways 
will not be foreotten in the Australian Regiment. Sergeant 
Hensman had his right thigh shattered by a bullet, and ultl- 
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inatoly it wuh nccc'RHnry to resort to amputation. It is under- 
Kt<MMl \hi\i (loatli K4>oii foll(»wo(l tbo otM'ration. A gallant 
man was (•alle<l away. Sor^oant (ieoffrey Ilensman was the 
sou of a (listin}aiiHlH*d soldii'r, and the nopliew of Justice 
Ilensnian, of Western Austnilia. He hold mining interests 
in tlie wostorn colony, to which he came several years ago 
from Taunton, Devonshire. The (leceased was educated at 
Repton ColleKo, was al>out tliirty jears of age, and his com- 
mission as an otHcer was understocKl to b<» on its way to 
him when he breathed his last. 

Colonel l*riee rejoined the column while It was encamped 
near Van Zyk's Siding, and lils tent was pitched with those 
of the head-quarters staff of the Australian Regiment. He 
came on to NonMl's Pont, and on tlie 17th left with the 
intention of crossing the river and camping further out. The 
Colonel appeared to be fully restorcnl to health, and described 
himself as a free lance, for his two companies and the Tbb- 
mania ns were under the <'ommand of Miijor M'Cracken with 
the latter's battery of artillery. There really was not a great 
deal for Colonels to do with (General Clements*s column. 
Colonel Iload had a certain amount of administrative detail, 
as also had Colonel Henderson, of the Inniskillings. The 
companies of tlieir commands were distributed ail over the 
front, chiefly under artillery Majors. I am inclined to think 
tbat the Colonels did not altogether like it, but •* the exigencies 
of the service " demanded that they should submit. 

On the 17th March there was a reconnaissance towards 
Philippolis, half-way to whicli town went a force commanded 
by Major Butcher. Lieutenant Thorn commanded the advance 
party, composed of al>out forty Victorians chosen from 
M'Loish and Pendlebury's companies. New South Wales fur- 
nished the escort to the guns, and Captain M*Leish rode with 
Major Butcher. Between these two flue oflScers there had 
sprung up a great mutual respect and admiration. Butcher 
wanted no better supporter than M'l^elsh, and the Australian 
was well content with the fine leadership of the Imperial 
gunnef. 

No enemy wns met with during the reconnaissance, but 
mueli of time and effort were devoted to following up what 
proved to bo a party of alarmed farmers, who, dreading the 
British, had decided to trek. The farmers were speedily 
reassured, and returned to thoir homes. At each of the 
farms visited a big white flag was displayed, this emblem 
of peace and amity being sometimes fastened to the chimney. 
Almost Invariably the troops were met at the gateway by 
the women of the family, who professed friendship, and 
vsunUy doi^lared that the men \\aA iv^n^t \ife^\i «jway from 
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home during the war. If these statements were not always 
truthful, perhaps they are of the character said to be excus- 
able owing to "the exigencies of the war." 

The women, for the most part, spoke English much better 
than the men did. When it was intimated that the British, 
and particularly the Australians, were willing buyers for hard 
cash, no end of "good things "—poultry, vegetables, etc.— 
were quickly collected and sent to Butcher's camp at Donker- 
poort. Prices were not unreasonable, and good business was 
done by the citizens. What the resources of the country are 
was indicated by the flrst-rate breakfast which that morning 
was furnished to a party of oflScers at one of the farms. The 
lady of the house personally attended on them, and no doubt 
admired the magnificent appetites shown by the Britishers, 
most of whom had been on short commons for some time. 
The landdroets (officials in charge of districts) were sending in 
their submission to Lord Roberts, and an attempt at a rally 
made by President Steyn was met by a number of the Free 
Staters with the Dutch equivalent of "Go to blazes !" In the 
evening a concert was held in Donkerpoort camp in honour of 
St. Patrick's Day, and bits of green were much in evidence 
amongst the delighted troops, English and Scotch, as well 
as Irishmen, entering fully and heartily into the pleasure 
and enthusiasm of the hour. 

The Westralians had been brought in from their post, or, 
rather, series of posts, on the right to take part in the march 
to Bloemfontein. They had a very good time on the whole, 
and lived on the fat of the land. Out of a few little brushes 
with the enemy on the river's banks they all emerged scath- 
less. Sergeant Lessey, with a party of 15 men, had a harrow 
escape Just before the Boers finally crossed to the north side 
of the stream. The enemy got between his post and his 
main body, and he had two days* dodging of a very exhilarat- 
ing kind. 

On his first night out there was a heavy fall of rain, and 
huge stones, loosened by the running water, came tearing 
down the side of a kopje into the shelter of which he had 
broujrht his party. One of these stones knocked a man over, 
and, landing amongst the horses, caused the animals to stam- 
pede. Searching in the darkness for horses which had gal- 
loped off towards the Boer lines is described by Lessey as 
far too exciting for words. Happily, the horses were found, 
largely owing to the fact of their keeping together, as troop 
horses usually do, and our men got clear. 

So much mixed up with the Boers had they been that, when 
finally they approached their own post, they were fired upon 
by their comrades. The unklndest cwt ot tCV\. 
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The i>nrty hud Ihh'ii iiliiio8t Riven up for lost, but the con- 
liil(>n<*<> fiitiM'taiiird by M<Mir and his ottk*4*re in the courage 
niid roHource of LeHKey and his men was well Justified. 

I#i(Miti'iiaiit iKirliuK had an ndventure duriuK tlie fwnie tour 
of duty. He was ran^ht by a party of Boers at very short 
rniif^e, and took refii};e l)ehind a sninll bank. There was a 
littlt* iiill in hiH nMir, and the ditlieulty was to reach it without 
;;ivinK thr H(»erH Uh) niuclt tar^ret with his tnll tlicure on horse- 
Imrk. The bullets were fairly numerous, and Darling decided 
that he and tlie mount ntiist travel separately. He let the 
horse iio and manaK<'<l to dinM-t it safely to the rear. Then 
he emwled after it, under a fusilade of bullets, for the snipers 
had olxser^'ed and appre<*iate<1 the moveroent. Darling 
nm<'hed his hnrs<\ mounted in the cover of a small bush, into 
wliieh three bullets whizzed, and then, waving an adieu to 
the dis( omflte<I (>nemy, galloped off in safety. It would take 
a d«Mired wnart Roer to <*aptun» our Darling. 



CIIAPTKU LXVII. 

FoKWAui) AcAiN— An iMiMiKssioN Maucii— TiiE Fbke Stats 

Farms— Arrival at Thilippolis. 

Th«^ column under (icneral Clements, in which the whole 
of the Australian U<>Kinient and the Second Victorian Gon- 
tiiijUfiil are iiirluded. arrived at Lnn;rkop. two miles from 
IMdlippoliR, on the 22nd March, en nwtc to Bloemfonteln, via 
i'\-iuresniith. WliaL i venture to call an Impi-easion March 
was (inite devoid of noteworthy incident, and than it nothing 
could Ih* more p(»acefn]. It would <»veii have been quite 
agreeable if the men had been allowed to carry tento, and 
the Army Service Corps had not made a few mistakes in 
n»pard to the destination of rations. As it was, the early 
morning hours were t»xceedlmj:ly <*old, and the men shiyered 
in their scant iKuldin^ <>u tlie l)are veldt. My own sleeplng- 
•)nt exi)ericnce liad never Included two such ooM snaps as we 
had, between one ami live, on tlie last two mornings of the 
inarch to Philippolis. 

A circuitous marcli from Norval'a Pont on which the 
column was ordered was intended to impress the Inhabitants 
of that portion of the Free State lyinj* south-west of Bloem- 
fontein. T^p to Philippolis tliere were very few inhabitants 
to impress. A numb(»r of the farms had been deserted bj 
tlielr ownei'R, and, all tol<i. they did not amount to many. 
Tlie main column was in si^ht of less than twenty during 
tlie whole thirty miles* march from Norval's Pont, but our 
two dnnklnff parties would also see and be seen from a few 
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more. The column proper halted at a farm ealled Li>ngkop, 
about two miles south of l^hilippulis, through which it 
marched the next day to impress the three or four hundred 
adult whites who had made their homes in the picturesque 
little settlement. I am glad to say that the march was 
marked by a steadfast upholding of the best traditions of 
British arms. The farms are usually in clusters of twos and 
threes, held, maybe, by members of the same family. Near 
one of these clusters the halt for the day was made, for there 
was to be found that indispensable commodity for man and 
beast, a supply of water. 

The force under the command of General Clements was 
divided for the purpose of this march into three columns, t.f., 
the main column and two moving respectively on what I may 
call the frontal flanks. The Second Contingent of Victorians, 
under the personal command of Colonel Price, had the honour 
of forming the mounted portion of the advance guard to the 
main column, and, therefore, led the way. One or two divi- 
sions usually furnished the forward groups and small flanking 
parties, the remainder marching in extended order in column 
of divisions. The work was useful and instructive, but as 
the pace was only that of infantry it could not be called hard. 
First touch with any opposing Boers our men of the Second 
Contingent would have, always provided that neither of the 
frontal flanking columns got it. 

That which moved on the right, under the command of 
Major Dauncey (Inniskillings), included the Westralians and 
South Australians, also our Colt's gun ; while the left flank-* 
ing column, under Major Glee (R.E.), included the balance of 
the Australian Regiment— that is to say, the two Victorian 
companies, the New South Wales men, and the Tasmanians. 
Colonel Hoad, Major Rankin, and Captain Lascelles (Adjutant) 
marched with the main body, and were in the delightful con- 
dition, for t>he time being, of having no harder duty to p<'r- 
form than to come along. 

We left Captain Bruche (Quartermaster) and Captain Ken- 
dall (Veterinarian) at Norval's Pont in charge of sick and 
resting horses, stores, and a few details. Sergeant-Major Paul 
got away from the humdrum duties of Quartermaster-ser- 
geant In order to take charge of the Colt's gun, and that he 
heartily appreciated the change I need hardly assure any- 
body who knows one of the most smart and enterprising of 
our Victorian warnint oftieers. 

With each of the flanking columns were artillery and 
cavalry, therefore each was able to make a good resistance 
if the enemy had been met with. 
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The several portions of General Clementa's command 
inart'hed independently to Donkerpoort, the rendezvous, on 
Tuesday, the 20th March. The flanking columns went theil 
several ways, a few miles to the right and left front, and 
the remainder halted for the night at the bright little brook 
which runs' across the south side of the pass between the 
hills through which our way lay. At daylight next morning 
tlu* Second Victorians, headed by Colonel Price, marched 
til rough the pa^s. From a point on the side of a hill where 
I had spent the night I was able to see the whole main 
column and supply train pass. It included five regiments 
of infantry, a battery of artillery, the Second Victorians (the 
only moimted infantr>' with the main body), ambulance 
people, and all the brigade details, the total being about 600O 
men, .lud the length of the column not less than five miles. 
I wanted to l>o sure that it was an impressive sight, and, 
therefore, watched the entire procession go by before mount- 
ing my liorse and catching up to the advanced guard. I was 
quite satisfied, and if the Free Staters were not. Lord Roberts 
cannot be blamed. 

Each man carried two days' rations, and the waggons started 
with supplies for fourteen days. Much " bully " beef and 
biscuit, tea, and cofi'ee this means, and the oxen drawing the 
lu avily-laden vehicles had a hard pull out of the dark pass 
(Donkeri^oort). A small herd of slaughter oxen was driyen 
with the colunm, and sheep wore bought as required. Only 
a])out four days' forage was carried, for we expected to be 
able to purchase as we went along. 

The first day's march was to a place called Rieuaarefontein, 
where the troops halted for the day on a piece of fiat country 
surrounded by a most perfect circle of hills. A first-rate 
camping ground, close to several farms, whose owners were 
at home, and appeared glad enough to see us. As I bare 
said, they were keenly business-like. For a little party with 
whom I was associated I made some purchases at a farm, 
for even war correspondents have to eat sometimes. It would, 
perhaps, mildly interest my readers to know that my pur- 
chases included a couple of fowls, a lamb (killed and dressed), 
bread hot from the ovon, new potatoes (which by a tactical 
distribution of effort I induced one of our party to dig), a few 
eggs, a pumpkin, and some fresh milk. Costly things all these, 
biTt so long as one can muster hard cash it is plain that one 
need not starve while on a pilgrimage through the Orange 
Free State. 

Tlie farmer with whom I did my business had handed over 
his ritie on the previous day, and freely admitted that he had 
fought against us. He patlietically demanded of me what he 
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was to do in order to protect himself against baboons, one 
of which had seized a lamb from his paddock that morning. 
I felt the pathos, although I could not understand the particu- 
lar Dutch in which it was expressed, his Dutch and mine differ- 
ing on points of pronunciation. But one of Rimington's 
Guides acted as interpreter, and I advised the farmer to see 
the General personally, and— produce the baboon ! 

The rapidity and vehemence of his Dutch after that was 
positively distressing, and the interpreter told us that the 
man was actually explaining his Inability to produce the 
baboon. Satire is a weapon of not the least use against a 
Dutchman. Thanks, however, to this good man and his wife, 
we dined well that evening, and lay down on the veldt thank- 
ful in the consciousness that we could keep the wolf from the 
door for a day or two. 

Everything that persons of any rank wanted had to be paid 
for in cash at the farmer's own price, and that ueually meant 
a pretty stiff one. I heard one gallant soldier, who had paid 
eighteenpence for a loaf of bread, put the matter thus— 

" It's darned *ard. Why, them chaps was a-peltin* lead into 
us chaps only a few days ago. Now they're 'lowed t' impose 
upon us as they darned well like." 

It is certainly hard on Mr. Atkins, and he does not readily 
understood international niceties, yet I would not have the 
situation in the least altered. When the army oflacials 
demand supplies, a fair price was fixed by a responsible 
officer, and the theory was that necessary rations were thus 
secured. All else counted as " extras," and the great prin- 
ciples of " freedom of trade,'* the " law of supply and 
demand," etc., were triumphant 

The Dutch farmer, who had Just surrendered the Mauser 
he had been using against us, was, I found, a wonderfully 
keen business man, and he laid up for himself treasures on 
eaa^ twhenever he got a chance. Our Impression March 
suited him most admirably, and he was usually candid enough 
to say so. 

Our march on the following day was to Longkop, a point 
where the main body, with the left flanking column in sight, 
bivouacked two miles from Philippolis. General Clements 
and staff pushed on, and the Tasmanians, led by Captain 
Hamilton (Inniskillings), entered the town from the south, 
proud in the belief that they were first in. Alas for their 
pride ! General Gatacre, for some reason quite incompre- 
hensible, if you omit the "personal equation," had thought 
proper to get ahead of Clements, and already Philippolis was 
held by a mounted company of the Derbyshire Regiment 
under Major Godley. This company, with Gatacre himself^ 
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ha<l lUHhod the situation on the previous day, and we found 
the ti>wn phicardetl with a proclamation sij^ncd by Qatacre. 
What rionionts thou);lit one i*an imagine. Gatacre had gone 
out of hiH way to forestall his brother officer at so small a 
thinj; as the taking; of a quite undefended town. Things like 
these do ooeur in tlie liritiHh Army, and they're not nice. 
Wonk^ than that. Gatacre's action spoilt the whole plan of 
canipaif^n. lie had f^iven tlic i>eople fourteen days within 
which to surrender their arms ; Clements wanted the armfl by 
twelve o'clock next day. Then (Satacre had been granting 
passes to piH)ple. In one case a pass had been issued to a 
man suspected of having stolen a number of cattle and two of 
our wa^jTons. 

As it was, we had a decidedly humorous situation. 
Gat acre's men (the Derby s) were in possession at the north end 
of the town, Clements's (the Tasmanians) held the sooth end. 
The central room of the local hostelry I held myself. 

The landdrost, by the way. while professing friendship to 
Major (lOdley, and helping him in several ways, had to be 
rather sharply told what we expt*cted. General Clements had 
re<iuisitioned grain from him. and he replied that he had " no 
orders from his Government to supply it." Thereupon Clem- 
ents promptly sent an ** escort " to the landdrost, who was 
required to go out to T.ongkop. the Genera Ks head-quarters, 
and get instructions at llrst hand. He promised to obey. 



rilAPTEH LXVIII. 



At PniLippoLis— General Groiiler Interviewed— CLEiCKirrs 
Makes P'ormal Entry— Tub Dutch who SuBiaTTKi>— 
Interesting Ceremonies— Some Wet Campaionino. 

I cannot believe that Philippolis people were well pleased to 
see us, although they all apptMnul glad tliat, for them at least, 
the war was over. They were courteous to our officers, and 
that afternoon there was much cofftHi-drinking and other social 
amenities in the houses of the " best families," British officers 
being honoured guests. Personally, I met with nothing bnt 
the greatest kindness. A number of the Cape Colony rebels 
had been identified by our intelligence officers and arrested 
here, and their local friends did not like it Therefore, side 
by side with displays of courtesy were many gloomy faces and 
unpleasant looks. Yet, perhaps, on the whole the reception 
of the few British who had so far reached the town was quite 
all that any reasonable being could expect under the circum- 
stances. It is unusual for the conquered to go Into 
ecstasies over their conquerors. And one man significantly 
told me that we had " not done with the Free State yet* 



ff 
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That view was borne out by a rather remarkable episode. 
Surgeon M'Williams, while camped with the First Victorians 
at Donkerpoort, was told that a sick Boer lay at a farm about 
nine miles off. He had kindly seen and attended other sick 
in the neighbourhood— gratuitously in all cases— and did not 
hesitate to seek the sufferer reported to him. Imagine his 
surprise when he found that his patient was no less distin- 
guished a person than General Esias Grobler (sometimes 
rendered Groublar or Groubblar), chief commander in the 
southern district, and the man who directed the operations 
against us at Pink Hill on the 12th February. It appeared 
that the General had been injured by a fall from his horse. 
Being thereby rendered unfit for further fighting, he had 
retired to his farm in the Free State, and, taking aidvantage of 
Lord Roberts's proclamation, relinquished his arms. 

Grobler was a member of the Legislature, and is a well-read 
man. He received the Australian doctor with marked coUl- 
ness, accepted his ministrations while sitting on the stoep of 
his house, into which M*Williams was not invited to enter. 

" I cannot say that he was actually discourteous," says the 
doctor, *' but he was decidedly cold, as also was his wife. I 
bad to ask for a drink, and they gave me buttermilk, but 
ultimately, at my request, they brought me some fresh milk." 

Grobler was very bitter against the British. 

" We must submit," he said to the doctor, ** because we are 
beaten. We were advised by German authorities, and I 
thought myself that Great Britain could not put more thao 
50,000 troops into this war against us. We knew we could 
deal with 50,000. We cannot deal with a quarter of a million. 
Great Britain has conquered, but this will be a perilous pos- 
session for her. She will always have to deal with rebellions, 
and there will continue hostility to England and her perse- 
cution of a free people in our children and our children's 
children." 

He seemed to get very excited, and his wife had frequently 
to restrain him. Then she would become excited and bitter 
in turn. 

" We know," she said, " that for every one of our killed we 
killed ten of yours. That is our satisfaction. We gave it 
to you at Magersfontein and other places. We have that to 
think of and rejoice over." 

Grobler told the doctor that he was anxious only to get 
away. He would sell his farm to anyone who would buy it, 
and go to America, the only place he could now live in. 

Ma lor M*Williams's story of his visit to the Grobler family 
indicates that, if there are many such people, the South 
African problem of the future is a much more serious one than 
some fond, foolish people are apt to think. 
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Amon^^Kt tlio men arn*Ht(Hl near riiilippolis were a couple In 
whom the InnlHklllliiKH were HiKM*hilly iuterested. They ^rere 
the perKons who imlucetl an <)tt1c*<*r of that regiment to accept 
hospitality at a farm, ami then lM*trayed him into the hands 
of the enemy. It Ih fortunate that these men were not recog- 
nised in tlie midst of active hoHtilities. The chances of their 
l)eInK inadi» prlstmers would liave lHH»n ver>', very slight. 

One ** slim " youuK fellow put his head into the lion's mouth 
in a particularly audacious way. He approached Captain 
Hamilton, who was in change of the guard (furnished by Tas- 
maniauK) at riiilippolis, and pointing out a horse, claimed it, 
with the HMuark— 

** Here, that i>ony followed your troops, and there he is tied 
up. I want him." 

** Yes,*' said Hamilton, ** and what is your name ?" 

The nply exeit(»d the recollection of the well-informed 
officer, who. after a moment's reflection, suavely inquired, 
** And what In^'ame of that horse of ours you have, and the 
three (Jovemment mules T 

The far too ** slim " younjc man first protested, but finally 
admitted, and possibly he wished he hadn't bothered about 
the pony. In any cas<N Captain Hamilton was certain to be 
the chief scorer in that deal. 

On the day that our column approached Phlllppolls, the 
(Jenerars escort into the town was composed of a couple of 
divisions of the Second Victorians, under Lieutenant Bruce, 
^^ ith whom was Lieutenant Anderson. The Victorians were 
received with great warmth by British residents, and one ot 
them, a Mrs. Munro, showed her kindness in a very material 
^^ay. The Australians were pleasantly entertained, and the 
oificers returned to camp with a nice hamper of cakes and 
ale which Mrs. Munro was good enough to prepare for them, 
and which was keenly appreciated by the officers' mess. Of 
this more anon. 

As the hotel stocks of grog had long been exhausted, and 
supplies of all sorts were very short in the town, the Vic- 
torian first-comers may claim to have made a decided score. 
For those who came later the good folks did what they could. 
There were cakes for them, but no ale. And as spirituous 
llfiuors had been unknown here for months, Philippolis was, 
iwrforee, one of the most sober to^wns in South Africa. 

It was at first intended that General Clements's column 
would pass through, and duly impress Philippolis, on the 23rd. 
Instead of that, the troops were kept at Longkop, and the 
military demonstration consisted of the entry of General Clem- 
ents and staflf, escorted by a squadron of Inniskilling Dragoons. 
It was, however, a sufficiently impressive entry, and the 
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main street of the little town was crowded with people who 
assembled to witness it. 

The great cix)wd was outside the Town Hall, for to this 
place the burghers had been summoned in order that they 
might put themselves right with the British authorities, now 
in possession. From all parts of the surrounding district the 
burghers came, many of them driving their own carts, the 
others on horseback. Each man carried at least one, and 
sometimes two, ritles, for the General's orders were to gather 
in the arms of the people, and thereby deprive them of their 
means of resisting our authority. 

By nine o'clock a fairly large number had assembled, and 
the crowd gained strength all through the forenoon. I joined 
it early, and had some interesting conversations with the men 
who had decided that they wanted no more fighting, and 
sought only to be left in peace. For, with hardly an excep- 
tion, the men assembled in the streets of Philippolis had been 
" on commando," as the phrase is— that is to say, they had 
been in the ranks of those fighting against us. 

It was, in many respects, a remarkable crowd. Men of all 
ages were in it, and apparently of all conditions of life. Here 
you saw a smartly dressed citizen, spruce and bright in his 
tailor-made suit, boxer hat, and polished boots, enjoying his 
morning cigar, and leaning upon his Mauser. There a mere 
lad, hardly emerged from school, one would think, sitting on 
a stoep, holding his rifle between his knees. 

Scores of men in advanced years, bearded, grizzled, and 
stem, clad in the attire usually known as '* slops," and almost 
invariably smoking pipes. All carried weai)ons. Then there 
were the young men of the farms, smart, active fellows, nearly 
always wearing short beards, and dark being the prevailing 
complexion. Sullen-looking many of these were, plainly 
engaged on a business they didn't wholly like. There was 
more than a suggestion of affection in the way they handled, 
or, should I say, fondled, their rifles. 

The men chatted in a quiet, subdued way, but, notwithstand- 
ing the presence in It of the sullen young farmers, it was not 
an uncheerful crowd. There were many meetings of friends 
who, apparently, had not seen each other for months. They 
had been serving in widely separated commandoes. I 
observed that around a large proportion of the hats were 
bands of crape-^sinister reminder of what war time has been 
to these people, as it has been to ours, a period of bereave- 
ment and sorrow. Many a fine man has gone down while 
fighting for the Transvaal, for that is just what the part of 
the deluded Free Staters amounted to. 
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** I y\iiH against the war from the flntt/* said one burgher to 
UHS "and as I have Imh'ii tliirty yoara living in this country, 
and hold a iuhhI many inton>8t8 in it, I am just as capable 
of being patriotic as the most pronoun(*ed of my own coantry- 
men. For I am no Kn^ltHhuian, but a Dutchman to the back- 
bone. Wc ha<l no quarrel witli (Jreat Britain, were always 
on the most frten<lly tt»rins with her. Why, then, shonid we 
light V" 

" You had an ofTenKive an<l defenBlvc alliance with the 
Transvaal ?" I suggeste^l. 

** Quite true," said my friend, who spoke English well ; 
*• but you forget that we were not consulted in regard to the 
making of the alliance. This is— or rather has been— a Repnb- 
He, and President Steyn was not entitled to enter Into any 
such aKret»ment with the Tninsvaal without taking our votes 
upon it. That is my opinion. We were at peace with Eng- 
land, and had the alliance with the Transvaal been proposed 
to us, we should have known at once that it was an alliance 
as a^alust England. We Dutchmen are not really such 
infernal asses as some people think. Of course, when our 
Government plunged us Into war, we had to accept the situa- 
tion and fight. Now we are beaten, and I suppose we shall 
lose our independence because the man who, for the time 
being, was able to control our affairs has made a huge blander. 
It is hard on us, as I think you will admit." 

In like terms a number of the more intelligent burghers 
spoke. There were others who took different views, who did 
not hesitate to justify Steyn and complain of Great Britain*s 
interference in the affairs of the Republics. 

" We came here to-day to give up our arms," said one of 
these to me ; " but we don't pretend to like it. A good many 
have gone north to the commando, and you will have to deal 
with them yet. Some of us would have followed if we had 
the chance, or if following had not meant that we shonid 
have to make large personal sacrifice. For. had we gone 
fighting, what would have become of our property ? I sup- 
pose the British would not respect the property of men fight- 
ing against them." 

I do not think that what I had to say convinced the burgher 
that his supposition was incorrect, perhaps because I did not 
think it politic, under the circumstances, to wholly undeceive 
him. 

Other men to whom I talked professed to be chiefly con- 
cerned at having to give up guns which had long been their 
private property, and without which they would be at a 
great disadvantage in working their farms. They admitted, 
however, that the inconvenience to which they were being 
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subjected was not one of the most awiul hardships incidental 
to a state of war. 

Just before noon a trumpet blast announced that General 
Clements was approaching the town, and a few minutes later 
he and his staff rode in. The escort carried their lances, and 
drawn swords gleamed in the hands of the officers. 

" By the Lord ! this is what we wanted to see," exclaimed 
a delighted British resident standing beside me ; " this does 
me good." 

There was no cheering, however, and the burghers received 
the British commander respectfully but quietly. The General 
went at once to the Town Hall, and all burghers were 
requested to enter. They quickly accepted, and very soon the 
building was crowded. 

The General read Lord Roberts's proclamation, setting forth 
the terms upon which burghers who had fought against ua 
might surrender their arms, and escape being made prisoners 
of war. These conditions included the taking of an oath to 
abstain from any further active part in the war. This pro- 
clamation was followed by a statement of the situation to 
date (by way of set-off to the lies industriously circulated by 
the Transvaal authorities), and by a proclamation written by 
the General himself. 

In this latter the burghers were told that the old Govern- 
ment had ceased to exist, and that, while the future of the 
country had yet to be determined by the advisers of Her 
Gracious Majesty the Queen, they might rest assured that 
their previous system of Government would not be restored. 
The General advised the burghers, therefore, to accept the 
inevitable, and to stay quietly on their farms pending the 
reorganisation of affairs. He warned them against the dis- 
obedience of any military orders, and intimated that persons 
discovered giving information to the enemy would be treated 
as spies. All of this, after having been read by the General in 
English, was afterwards read in Dutch, therefore nobody was 
left in the dark. 

" Now." said the General, in conclusion, " if anybody has 
any complaint to make in regard to any proceeding on the 
part of any officer, soldier, or civilian with my force, let him 
make it now, and I will endeavour to do justice and punicOi 
any offender." 

The few complaints made turned wholly on the cutting of 
wire fences. 

" It Is necessary," explained a staff officer, " to sometimes 
cut wire fences in order ** 

" That you may escape," exclaimed a pert little lady present, 
and there was a general laugh, in which the British joined as 
heartily as the Dutch. 
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UiflOh >v<>n> theu handiHl in, many burghers at once sub- 
scnbcd to tlio oath pletlging Uieiu to non-interference, and the 
procecdingH, which in many of their phases were yery 
impressive, endeil. 

Cteneral Clements did not make any stay in the town, but 
at onoi! returned to Ills liead-qunrters at Longkop. The sky 
liad iMM^n overcast all the morning, and rain began to fall 
Just as he arrived. The rain continued with hardly an inter- 
mission all through the night, and our men, vainly trying to 
sleep in the oi)en air, had a miserable time. It was In wet 
weather that the absence of tents was principally felt. There 
were large barns and other shelter available, and for the 
life of me I don't know why they should not have been taken 
advantage of. The ** militarj- principle " by which men with- 
out tents are left in the soaking rain, when it is quite possible 
to put them under cover, commands no admiration from me. 
I know vulgar folks who call it ** damned nonsense.*' 



011AI>TEll LXIX. 

Our Troops March Through— Sunday in Phelippolis— A 

Fight for the Flag. 

Sunday, the ^oth March, was a great day in the history of 
Phillppolls. When Gataore's force of about 100 men entered 
the town a few days before, the burghers asked, "Is this 
the whole of the British army ?" 

Whereupon an Englishman who heard the derisive question 
answered, with the favourite Dutch expression, "Vacht een 
bietje " (Wait a bit). 

The burghers waited, and saw— the Tasmanians and the 
Inniskilllngs. They also saw the crowds of British officers 
who thronged into the town, and the foraging parties sent to 
buy supplies. Even these, however, did not constitute an 
army, and perhaps some of the burghers remained 
unimpressed. 

On Sunday morning their last trace of scepticism dis- 
appeared when the whole of General Clements's column 
marched through the town. The rain, which had prevailed 
for a couple of days, had ceased, and the morning, although 
overcast, was fine. 

At half-])aRt seven the General and staff arrived with a 
mounted escort, and close behind him came the whole body of 
troops, which, now reinforced, numbered not less than 7000. 
First the two flanking bodies, then the main body of troops, 
finally the transport. 
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The Australians were very much In evidence, the whole 
Australian Regiment and the Second Victorians being in full 
strength. Marching in column of route, as the troops did, the 
whole procession took quite three and a half hours to pass the 
Town Hall. All the townsfolk and hundreds from the sur- 
rounding district assembled to see the sight, and if ever people 
were astonished these were. Each of the four regiments of 
infantry had a band, and to the strains of martial music the 
soldiers of the Queen passed through, and duly impressed 
Philippolis. 

Never was such a sight seen there before. Never was the 
possibility of it conceived by even that most important and 
prolific-minded person, " the oldest inhabitant." The few 
British residents— and I include some who had become 
burghers of the Free State— were moved to a deep emotion, and 
there were wet eyes amongst them as the gallant Imperial 
regulars and Australian citizen soldiers passed in review 
before them. 

True, as all were attired in khaki, there was an entire 
absence of such colour as you would see in an Albert Park 
review or a Jubilee marc'h. Moreover, the soldiers* attire 
was anything but smart, for months of hard work had left its 
impress, and the bulk of the clothing was patched and dirty 
and grease-spotted. But the men who wore it were all right, 
and, marching at attention, with regular step and soldierly 
precision, they were in marked contrast with the mere hordes 
of Boers, with whom Philippolis had lately been acquainted. 

It was, indeed, a great occasion, and yet quite unmarked 
by any vocal demonstration. It seemed strange to me, as 1 
stood and watched the whole of the corUge pass, that British 
troops should march through a town and npbody raise a cheer. 
For the moment I had almost forgotten that It was the pro- 
gress of a victorious army through the enemy's country, it 
could hardly have been expected that the vanquished would 
cheer, and it would have been decidedly impolitic for the 
British residents to give demonstrative expressions to the grati- 
tude they so deeply felt. 

Funeral-like was the march, in its perfect quiet, during 
the intervals between the welcome band-playing. Possibly, 
to every man who took part in or witnessed it. the experience 
was new and quite unique. The Dutch people talked quietly 
amongst themselves as the column went by, and some of those 
who had been " on commando " assumed the r6le of military 
Instructors to their friends as they pointed out and criticised 
each of the several arms— artillery, cavalry, mounted infantry, 
footmen, cyclists, ambulance corps, transport, etc. And long 
after the last waggon had receded from view the burghers 
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talked aud argued, and, 1 am afraid, even forgot that it was 
the Sablmtli Day, and that it was time for church. 

The British population of Philippolis has not, in recent 
years, numl)ored more than thirty or forty, but they own a 
very pretty little Anglican churcli, built in times when they 
mustered a good many more. To this church I turned my 
steps ^iien the troops had departed, supposing that there 
might be Homething 8i>ecial in the service, conducted by the 
Rev. Mr. Wilson, long a refugee from Colesberg, who is one 
of the chaplains to the column. But 1 was disappointed. All 
I saw was a very High (Miurch service, and a congregation of 
about 2() people, only half of thoni adults. It was the Feast 
of the Annunciation, and only that fact was remembered in 
the prayers and the sermon, not a reference of any kind being 
made to the altered condition of affaii-s, political and military, 
at Philipi>olis. Apparently the British residents had yet to 
speak with bated breath, for, as one citizen put It to me — 

" We have to live with these Dutchmen. We have our 
homos here, and they can niak(» it very uncomfortable for us 
when the troops have departed." 

For the same reason a nunil)er who would have liked to be 
present al)stained from attending a concert given on the 
previous night, in the (lood Templars' Hall, by the Tasmanian 
Company. The hall was well filled by the " Tassies " them- 
selves and the men of the Derbyshire garrison, but the 
civilians were few. A first-rate programme there was, and 
finally the audience joined In singing " God Save the Queen." 

•* Ah !" exclaimed a resident to me, as we passed out 
together. '' this is the first time that the English National 
Anthem has been sung here." 

I ventured the observation that it wouldn't be the last. By 
the way, there was a story current at Philippolis that a 
teacher engaged in the public school had been giving the 
children instruction in a little ditty, in which a line ending 
" Queen " was balanced by a line " Boil her in paraffin." A 
sweet thing in petticoats this teacher. 

Going to church that morning led to my missing the depar- 
ture of the Cape Colony rebels who were made prisoners there, 
and who were sent to Nerval's Pont under a small escort of 
Australians. The prisoners numbered about 40, and most of 
tliem left the town on foot, their swags being carried on a 
waggon. Their departure was marked by open demonstra- 
tions of grlof on the part of the Dutch people. Women 
assembled on the stoops close to the starting point, and the 
air was filled with their cries of mourning. As the prisoners 
moved oflJ, the mourning voices blended with those of the men 
themselves in singing the *' Old Hundred." 
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A deeply pathetic incident it appears to have been, for even 
now some of these poor women, whose relatives were amongist 
the prisoners, most seriously and sincerely believed that 
Britisii punli^ments are always most rigorous and merciless. 
As a matter of fact, with few exceptions, the " rebellion " 
charged against the prisoners turns upon their having, as the 
outcome of misguidance, come to the Free State at the opening 
of the war. Their sufferings wvjuld be slight. There were, 
however, a few cases of a more serious sort, and the fear that 
a good many of us entertained was that men who, by their 
sedition, have caused a fearful amount of human misery— yes, 
and human butchery— would escape far too lightly. 

General Clements marched off proud In the possession of a 
Free State flag. He was delighted to have It, and, I happen 
to know, set great store upon that piece of official bunting. 
Now, where did he get it ? Certainly it was not won In 
action, and, therefore, has no significance In that regard. 
Major Godley, commanding the Derbys, and, after Clements^s 
departure, senior officer at PhlUppolls, told me that the flag 
belongs to him. He had secured it on the day of his arrival, 
and put It In what he believed to be a place of safety at the 
Town Hall. There some of Clements's people got hold of it, 
and, as In duty bound, surrendered It to the General. 

" It Is my flag,'* said Godley, ** and I don't think I ought to be 
deprived of It In such a way." 

General Clements, on his part, did not, apparently, recognise 
the right of Gatacre's officer to any control, and, naturally, 
resented the sharp conduct of his brother General in anticipat- 
ing him at PhlUppolls after. It Is said, having first ascertained 
by wiring to Clements what the latter's route was. 

Whether this particular *' fight for the flag " was seriously 
prosecuted I do not know, but Major Godley Is distinctly of 
opinion that the Insignia belongs to him. The Major is the 
most good-humoured of men, makes his claim laughingly, and 
will hardly, I think, take the case to the Commander-in-Chief. 



CHAPTER LXX. 

FOKAGTNG FOR EXTRAS — PASTOR FbASER — UeLIQIOUS, BUT 

Business-like— Dr. Krause— They Wanted the Genebal 

It was very amusing on that march to watch parties of 
officers foraging for little extras. There is a story that lately 
an officer had to consult an army surgeon with a view of being 
relieved of what in my youth was known by the homely name 
of stomach-ache. 

*' You'll have to take plain diet," sadd the surgeon ; " what 
have you been eating ?' 
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'* NotliiiiK )>ut bully l)eef and biscuit for a fortnlgbt," was 
fhe ivply. 

'* Ah V* was the rejoinder ; " diet much too rich. You'll have 
U) iivor plainer, Hir ; you*!! have to live plainer." 

A doctor with ii nice Henue of humour this. Anxiety to 
oHcaiH' from the internal round of t)ully iKH'f and biscuit brought 
many an officer into th(^ hotel, and sent many others exploiting 
the town. A loaf or two of fresh bread, a bit of butter, a 
fow ejr^H, a little milk— these were greatly in demand, and it 
waa no unuHual sight to si^ field otUcers carrying handsfal of 
eggs, or starting back to camp with loaves of bread protruding 
from their wallets. 

" Bofon* you came.'* said one of the Derby officers, "we 
fariHl well ; now we get nothing." 

" I'm quite cleaned (mt of everything," said a leading store* 
keej>er to me ; ** and if they don't give me a pass to Port Eliza- 
l>eth I may as well shut up shop." 

After the column had departed the demand would cease. 
'I'he DerbyH were only to remain a few days longer, and the 
town was to Ik* left witliout a garrison. This decided me 
against the acceptance of tlie post of Governor of Philippolis 
sliould that billet be offered. Meanwhile a goodly number of 
honest British sovereigns reposed in the stockings — or what- 
ever else in the absence of tlie bank they use — of the Philip- 
polls tradespeople. 

An interesting figure in the life of the town is the Rev. Ck)Iin 
Fraser, pastor of the Dutch Reformed Church. This gentle- 
man was bom in the country, but he is of Scotch descent, 
was educated at Edinburgh, and is married to a Glasgow 
woman. The rev. gentleman has the distinction of being 
the father-in-law of President Steyn, who married one of his 
daughters. Mr. Fraser is one of the most bitterly hostile 
men that the Britisli have to deal with. He strongly sup- 
ports the policy of his ** guid-son," and Is vehement both in 
the pulpit and in private conversation in his denunciations 
of British policy in South Africa. 

As lately as the Sunday before we arrived he told his people 
that upon those who took advantage of Lord Roberts's pro- 
clamation, and surrcmdered to the British, the " curse of God " 
would light. This deputy-Providence is so influential a man 
that it may be sui^prising that our military authorities did 
not deprive him of the opportunity of making mischief, but 
lie was merely disregarded. 

A party of Australian officers, who had not known what 
manner of man he was, called on him, and it must be con- 
ceded tliat, notwithstanding his political views, he was per- 
fectly courteous and hospitable. Mr. Fraser is a Free State 
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burgher, and owes us no allegiance. He tas done his duty to 
the burghers, ministering to them in the trenches during the 
war, and taking his chance of being hit by shot or shell ; but 
it appears that his sense of duty did not impel him to follow 
the fortunes of his people any further than Phillppolis, the 
very best house in which, and probably the most comfortable 
post, belong to the pastor. 

" Are not the Dutch a very devout people ?" I asked of a 
British Africander who has lived amongst them all his life- 
time. 

" In outward observances they are," was the reply ; " but 
I regard them as more superstitious than really religious. 
The pastor is a great power amongst them, because he is an- 
educated man, and they are often very ignorant, and I have 
little faith in either their truth or their honesty. If you go 
to a Dutchman's house, quote Scripture, and make a parade 
of religion, you will easily impress him, but the same Dutch- 
man will lie with the greatest facility and cheat you if he 
can." 

This is the opinion of a man with whom I have been asso- 
ciated sufficiently long to make me regard him favourably, but 
who, I quite realise, suffers from the strong antagonism which 
the British living in South Africa almost invariably enter- 
tain towards the Dutch. 

Regarding the latter's Sabbath observance, I heard here a 
good story suggesting an episode in one of Ian M*Laren's 
books. It seems that if a cattle buyer goes to a Dutch farm 
on Sunday and mentions business, he is quickly told that it 
is no day for conversation of the kind. 

" No," assents the wily dealer, anxious to get on ; " you 
are quite right. But suppose it were Monday, and I asked you 
how many cattle you had ?" 

" Ah ! if it were Monday," the farmer might reply, " I 
would say 200 head." 

" And if it were Monday, what would you want for them ?" 

" Ah ! on Monday I would want £8 a head." 

" Well, if it were Monday I would give you £7 10s. Would 
you take that ?" 

" If it were Monday, yes, I would." 

So on until the dealer writes his cheque, dated Monday, 
of course, arranges for delivery of the stock, and goes his 
way rejoicing that he had saved a day, and did everything 
that a Dutchman's conscience denanded of him. I do not 
guarantee this story. It fairly markm the attitude of a class 
of men I met— long before going to fiouth Africa ! 

While at Phllippolis I met Dr. Otto Krause, one of the Bur- 
geons to the Free Staters, but he was not then in a communi- 
cative mood. On the contrary, he was distinctly surly. Th.« 
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(liM'tor iM iiIho II rtinnist iiikI dru^^Ht, nnd when I maked for 
iiniMtiinl l«>iiv«»H for tli«' n'licf of a sirk man— he an^ly 
nMiiiirk«Ml. " Vini stopiNMl ntir Kctiiii^ in ftuppUes by Delaicon 
Hay. Iltiw can ynu «>x|i(M't sm-h thiiii^M ?** 

I>r. Ifniiiiiaii. nf till' S(M-iiiiil Vlrt(M*ian8. ^ot on hotter than I. 
Ho had a Imiii: talk tn. atnl tliially dinod with. I>r. Kraoae. 
w)io niiiirs of a family i\u\\v faiiu»im in South Africa. The 
do(*ttir lilttcrly driKHiiiord tlic lirltish. doclannl tlint they had 
l)n»ki>n thtMr i>I<m1p>k to tho Dutoh p<Hipl<\ and so on. The 
Muiio old ri^iiiarolo. appan^ntly. that wo heard ao often, and 
whioh did not lN><MMno a Idt tnior iHTnuKO of frequent repeti- 
tion. Tho only thint; n*filly inton'Ktln^; to me In l>r. Honman'a 
a<*<*(Mint of Uitt o<»nversation was tho fact that Krauae waa 
At rink Hill rm tho day wo lost ho Ix^^ivily thens and had aeen 
(*aptain M'Inonioy. A Imllot, i)o told Honman, had per- 
fonitcd tho Viotnrian otlloor^H thlp:h. bur tho wound waa not 
n bad ono. and tho Immio was not sorlouHly Injured. 

Tlioro Ik an Intorostin^ soquol to my 8tory of the present 
niado at rhilipiHilljv to tho ottioora of tho Second Contingent 
of Victorians. It soonis that tho oakos and ale were handed 
by a kind Hritish lady to TJoutonant Anderson, generally 
adndttod to bo ono of tho most liandsotne and distinguished- 
looking nion in tho oontin^onts. Huty had carried him into 
tlio town in advance of tho main bo<iy. and it now appeals 
that he wan taken for tho <;onoral. 1 do not wonder at the 
orror. for C'lomonts. at his l>0Ht, conld never present so fine an 
appearance as Anderson does always, and without the least 
offtjrt. It was qua <ien(»n!l tliat th<» Vlf-torian officer received 
tlio present, and I n<KMl hardly add that his acknowledgment 
was jrracoful. 

Later on the donor fornml one «)f a p-irty of ladies driven to 
our camp. Naturally tlioy inquiro<l for the General's head- 
qua rtt^rs, but it took a lot of porsuasion to convince them, 
when the (loneral was pointed out. that the light man had 
boon found. "No. no." said ono lady, persistently, "that la 
not tho (tonoral. The <ieneral is a tall. tliio-h)oking man, with 
an auburn IxMird. Wo sjiw liim in Philippolis to-day." Nor 
wore th<»y content until they found Lieutenant Anderson. 
There had boon a mistake, but I have not heard anyone say 
that tlio lady rejjrettwl tlio fact of her present going Into 
hands other than those for which it was originally intended. 

Should the newspapers which I had the honour to repre- 
sent In South Africa ever again reciulre representation in that 
part of the world, I would strongly advise the appointment 
of a man who can speak Dutch. The great advantage pos- 
sessed by those who can over those who can't I was able to 
frequently observe and realise. For Instance, I did not 
discover, but a Dutch-spenking man did. tliat the place where 
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we were camped one evening was familiarly, although not 
geographically, known as " Pharaoh's Fountain." And, to 
get on well with these people, it is necessary to speak at least 
Gape Dutch. I say at least, because less than Cape Dutch 
won't do. 

One day a British oflScer was making inquiries, through an 
interpreter, as to the nature of the road the transport was to 
pass over the following morning. After the Boer farmer ques- 
tioned had given all the information in his power, the oflScer 
had a little go on his own account. As near as I could catch 
it. what he said was— 

" Den de paat es not too goet" 

" What do you say ?" inquired the Boer, in English, and I 
never saw a more badly astonished oflBcer. 



CHAPTER LXXI. 

A Ride with the Parson— Wb Visit Several Farms— On to 
Fauresmith— We " Occupy " the Town. 

On Sunday General Clements's force, having marched 
through and sufficiently impressed Philippolis, continued its 
quite peaceful progress, and camped for the night about eight 
miles beyond the town. The weather had cleared, and the 
night was spent on the veldt without more discomfort than 
Is almost necessarily associated with sleeping out. The 
ground w^s damp after the continuous rain, but it was not 
excessively cold, and the wearied troops were glad that, in 
addition to a cold wind, they had not to endure a downpour of 
rain in their hours of re«t 

These things I have been told, for I was not with the column. 
On the contrary, being a comparatively free person, not feel- 
ing quite well, and, moreover, reflecting that good people are 
scarce and bad ones afraid to die, I resolved that duty 
required me to stay in Philippolis, write up my notes, go to 
church in the evening (the second time that Sunday), and 
overtake the column next day. 

lu this arrangement I was able to count upon the companion- 
ship of Chaplain Wilson, a man who in his time has played the 
parts of journalist, trooper (Cape Mounted Rifles), and clergy- 
man, and I have little doubt played them all well. A prince 
of good fellows is the boyish-looking little man who ministera 
to the spiritual necessities of a large section of the column, 
and nobody could wish for a truer, pluckier, and more spirited 
comrade. He had had a small congregation in the morning, 
but in the evening the church was filled, and the strong voices 
of the Derbyshire Mounted Infantry made a volume ol ^&nss^^ 
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in that pretty little building 8uch slb it had never in Mb history 
known In^fore.. Mr. Wilson and I spent the balance of the 
eveiilnf? at the residence of Mr. Stewart, the local BCho<rf- 
master, and daylight found us asUr ready for the buainesa of 
the day. 

We had let the column get quite away from us ; we mrere 
not too certain of the roads, and it was a wet momin^r. A 
conjunction of circumstances noc wholly pleasant, yet not half 
bad enough to give us any concern. We had resolved before 
starting; that, whatever the column might do, we were going 
into Ffl uresmith before nightfall. As we had all day wherein 
to do the ride of, by the right road, about 82 miles, the 
travelling involved was not very serious. But we had also 
resolved to call at some of the farms en route^ and ascertain 
how matters were going with the Free Staters. This, in 
the disturbed condition of the country, was a somewhat diffi- 
cult, and might easily be a perilous, business. Perhaps neither 
of us, in tlie first instance, realised it as acutely as we should 
have done, but the gentlemen at the first farm we called at 
were so decidedly gruff and unpleasant thait it was eaiiy 
brought to our consciousness. 

Not even the fact— carefully and tactfully pointed out— that 
one of us was a clergyman, and that the other ought to have 
been, seemed to impress that first met group of Free State 
bucolics. We had ridden six miles in the rain, and were 
feeling moist and chdlly, yet those inhospitable persons drank 
their morning coffee right before our eyes, and never offered 
us any. We did not ask for it, and went our way, not quite 
certain w*hether we should not have our pace accelerated by 
a Mauser bullet. 

A few miles further on we turned the point of a hill, and 
suddenly found ourselves face to face vv'ith three fully armed 
Boers. Their rifles were slung across their shoulders, and 
their bandoliers were as full of cartridges as if they were 
Just going into action. Neither of us carried arms, and both 
the parson and I felt that the situation was not wholly agree- 
able. However, there was no get out of it, so we went 
straight on, and were pleasantly relieved when the enemy — 
each of him— pulled off his hait and bowed to us. 

** Going to give up your arms T I inquired, with the air 
and in the tone of a Field-Marshal. 

** Yes," was the reply. 

** All right ; go on to Philippolis, and see Major Godley," I 
commiiuded. ** Good-morning,** and with that we rode on. 

It would be absurd to say that this bluff saved us, for the 
chances are that the three men had not the faintest inten- 
tion of being hostile, yet still I was heartily glad when we were 
fairly out of range of Idiose di^adfuMooking rifles, and gladder 
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still when we knew that " oxir friend the enemy " was a few 
miles in the rear. 

The country north of Philippolis is that in which the 
traveller from Oape Colony gets the first idea of the character- 
istic flatness of the Free State. For the firsrt time for a month 
we escaped from seas of kopjes, and rode across broad, grass- 
coyered plains, beautiful in their glossy greenness under the 
quick influence of the long-needed rain. We would have 
been well content ourselves had the rain fallen at a time when 
we were under the shelter of an honest roof, and we reflected 
that the foot soldiers, trudging wearily along, somewhere on 
our right, were having a bad time that day. 

We made good pace, and presently reached a point where it 
was evident that troops had passed the ndght. A sullen- 
looMng Dutchman and a dull, shabby boy appeared to be 
the only living creatures about, and we managed to glean 
enough from them to— put us on the wrong road ! True, they 
indicated which way the troops had gone, and we followed 
it. Only, however, to find later on that we were outflanking 
the left flanking column instead of following the main body. 
In happy ignorance that this was the case, we held on until 
we blundered upon a farm occupied by no less distinguished 
a person than Commandant Jacobs and his six or seven 
stalwart sons. 

Had we arrived much earlier our reception might have been 
unpleasant, but we had the good luck to come upon the scene 
as a patrol of Inniskillings was making ready to depart with 
a great store of war material, which had been packed in 
Mynheer Jacobs's own waggon. 

" We have just seized 32,000 rounds of ammunition," said the 
subaltern in charge of the patrol, "and a nice little supply 
of rifles." 

I earnestly and honestly assured the oflBcer that we were 
glad to hear it, and urged him to stay a while. Then, pointedly 
and deliberately, I asked for coffee. This was quickly forth- 
coming, also other kindly hospitality. My companion had 
become very wet. The sight of him waiting on the Boer 
Commandant's verandah for his clothes to dry, and meanwhile 
clad in home-made trousers intended for one of the boys of the 
household, was something to see and remember. It was even 
potent enough to reach the sense of humour of a Dutch family, 
and the Commandant's household possibly never laughed 
so much in their lives as they did thai morning. We out- 
stayed by an hour the departure of the dragoons, fed our 
horses, smoked, and talked (through a pretty young lady inter- 
preter) to these interesting people. The idea of two men 
in their senses careering about an enemy's country without 
arras or escort seemed to impress them as the most strikingly 
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funny thin^r they had ever beard of. At the "cheek'*— thM 
wtis the word used— of it they were simply lost In astonish- 
ment. 

From the dragoons my companion and I ascertained in which 
din^ction we might exi>ect to fall in with the main l>ody, and 
we Htmck off across country. About sn hour and a half* 
riding from Commandant Jacobs*8 brought us to a farm called 
Spitzliop, from which not only did we come in view of the 
rear of our baggage train, but into distinct recognition of 
seveml horses standing in the farm kraal. Therefore we 
entered gaily, and although not in time to Join, we were ready 
enough to follow, a party of Australian officers who were 
having a very nice midday dinniT witli the family. 

The owner of hospitable Spitzkop is a Mr. Lubbe, one of a 
large family of the name in the Free State. He and his 
sons and brothers had been out against us, and the wliole 
family had been taught to l>elieve that when the British came 
they would take everytlilng they wanted and bum the rest. 
A cheque for £32 for fodder supplied to our commissariat 
helped largely to convince the Lubbe family of the error of 
their former beliefs ; but even to the end some of them were 
sceptical. 

As I sat on tlie stoep a young lady of the household pointed 
to the smoke rising from the British (.*amp fire, Just newly 
lighted, at the halting place, six miles further across the 
plain. ** What is that ?" she asked in alarm, and it cost 
me some effort to convince her that our troops were not 
burning a homestead hard by the camp. Probably not until 
we had gone on, and the family was left in full possession 
of all that had not been paid for, did the Lubbes really believe 
that we had no designs on their property, and had merely 
deferred the use of the fire stick until we had finished our 
after-dinner pipes. 

An easy ride brought us to the camping place of the 
column, and it was ascertained that the march had been 
unmarked by any adventure. The Boer commando which 
was to have opposeil us at Fauresmith had, it was understood, 
melted away, but Fauresmith was quite fourteen miles off, 
and the precise situation there was not very clearly known. 
Was It safe to enter Fauresmith ? That was a question 
nobody could clearly answer. Perhaps It was, perhaps it was 
not. 

"The commando who laid down arms have resumed them," 
said one comforter. "The place is perfectly quiet," said 
another. 

Had It been a fine afternoon, perhaps the chaplain and 1 
would have hesitated. As it was raining hard, and likely 
to continue all the night, we decided to take our chance and 
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moye on. After all, we reflected, If the Landdroet noticed 
us and put us into the "tronk," we will be released by the 
British next day, and we could not fare worse than we would 
on the rain-soaked veldt. We had already ridden 38 miles 
by the circuitous road we had travelled, so we rested our 
horses before the last stage was undertaken. At its close 
we had travelled 42 miles, and entered Fauresmith half an 
hour before dark. As we rode down the main street, groups 
of people, whose curiosity was apparent, scrutinised us very 
closely, and for a while we imaj,'ined that we were first in. 
But in a crowd, at what proved to be the Market Square, I 
presently saw some faces and figures of horsemen with whom 
I was not unfamiliar, and in a few minutes I was shaking 
hands with Oaptain Sergeant, of the Victorian Second Con- 
tingent. 

** We're first in," he said ; " we cau:e for the Landdrost. 
The General sent for him, and he refused to meet him. 
We've got him, and are just taking him out." 

•* Are you leaving men in the town ?" I asked. 

" Only one, whose horse is lame," was the answer ; " and 
I believe one of the Rimingtons is staying." Then off the 
man went, attended by Lieutenant Anderson and 50 stalwart 
Victorians who had been told off to escort the wilful Land- 
drost 

I was certainly the first war correspondent into Fauresmith, 
but the situation might be disagreeable. Never mind ; here 
we were, and we stayed. 

The important town of Fauresmith was " occupied " by the 
British on the evening of Monday, the 26th Mareh. The 
** army " of occupation consisted of four persons, viz., Private 
Cox, of the Second Victorian Contingent ; Guide Lucas, Acting 
Chaplain Wilson, and myself. And, notwithstanding many 
things, the " army " wa« perfectly intact next morning, there 
not being a single casualty. 

To say that it was a great night for the British residents 
is but faintly to describe the situation. A genial leader of 
the revels was Dr. Key, a robust and handsome Scotchman, 
well on the young -side of middle age, and a prominent figure 
in the social life of this town. Never were men made more 
welcome than the diminutive " army of occupation "—four all 
tdd. The doctor and his fellow-Britishers could not do 
enough for us, and their long pent up enthusiasm was allowed 
a degree of expression which, had the Dutch been in less 
retiring mood^ might have proved unpleasant. I was intro- 
duced to, and received many kindly courtesies from, Mr. R. D. 
Beddy, a County Louth man, and member of the Free State 
Legislature for Fauresmith. I also met the Rev. Reginald 
Stephens, the Anglican minister, and quite a score of others 
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who for months Lad lived under a virtual reign of terror iu 
this town. 

'* This is Mr. X. ; he was a month in the tronk," was quite 
an ordinary and stronp^ly recommending^ form of introduction, 
and the stories told of what the British had to endure when 
the Dutchmen were triumphaat are of much the same class as 
those I reproduced In connection with the emandpatioa of 
the British town of Colesberg. 

If you want to know what heartiness is, you should have 
seen the way our one toast—" The Queei» : God Bless Her T'— 
was honoured when the doctor entertained the "army of 
occupation " at dinner. While the British were letting off the 
steam inside, a party of equally delighted ** boys " (KaflSrs) 
tried on the same game outside, venturmg even to serenade 
our dinner party, and play " God Save the Queen " on tin 
whistles. But the vigilant Free State policeman on his beat 
couldn't stand that, and he angrily drove the ** boys " off with 
his whip. I am afraid that policeman's occupation Is gone. 



OHAFTER LXXII. 

At Jaokrsfontein— 'I^e British Entry— South Australian 
Work— Legislator Beddy— Philip Drunk and Philip 
Sober. 

Six inllos east of Fnuresmlth stands the brisk little town 
of Jagersfonteln, famed for its diamond mine, and made by it. 
For yc^ars the Dutch had, In a half-hearted faslilon, scratched 
the eaith In this locality. It was left to an Australian, named 
Kerr, an experienced digger, to demonstrate that Jagersfontein 
would pay, and from it are now won the finest diamonds 
found in South Africa. The De Beers hold a large controlling 
interest In the Jagersfontein Mining and Exploring Company, 
of which Mr. Dobell Is local manager, and I^eglslator Beddy a 
local director. This mine Is worked In co-operation with those 
of Klmberley, and represents great wealth and enterprise. 
When in full going order It employs about 280 whites— 
generally at high wages— and 2500 Kaflirs, and the monthly 
expenses amount to about £25,000. But as Jagersfontein turns 
out diamonds to the tune of about £60,000 a month, the exi>en- 
diture is more than justified. 

The town which has sprung up around the mine rivals 
Fauresmlth in Importance, therefore General Clements did not 
overlook it. In the morning I drove over with Dr. Key, had 
breakfast. Inspected the local hospital, where some wounded 
British soldiers were under treatment, had a look at the huge 
hole in the ground where the dlamondlferous stone is being 
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quarried, and was ready for the General's reception at nine 
o'clock. 

The British commander was attended only by a squadron 
of Inniskillings, and his reception was markedly cordial. The 
proclamations were read in English and Dutch, as at Philip- 
lK>lis, and the business of receiving the arms of the burghers 
at once entered upon. 

** Is that all the ceremony," exclaimed^ one English lady 
when the whole thing was over; "I thought we should at 
least have had * God Save the Queen.* " 

*' Ah ! vacht een bietje " (wait a bit), said another, sig- 
nificantly, at which apt application of the familiar Dutch 
.^^entiment everybody laughed. 

General Clements made a good impression, visited the mine 
and the hospital, ^hook hands with everybody, and showed 
that he can be pleasant and genial as a citizen, although 
stem and rigorous as a General. He and the escort were 
warmly cheered on their departure from Jagersfontein, their 
treatment being in sharp contrast with the coldness shown at 
Philippolis. Jagersfontein had never in its life such an 
interesting and exciting morning. Even the Dutch there 
appeared to be in good humour, and exceedingly glad that the 
lighting was over. 

Only the left flanking column— which included the two Vic- 
torian and the New South Wales and Tasmanian companies 
of the Australian Regiment— marched through Jagersfontein. 
Fauresmith was honoured, as Philippolis had been, by a march 
through of the whole force, and oice more there was martial 
music in the air. The troops went into camp for the night a 
little beyond the town, and General Clements conducted the 
now customary ceremony at the Town Hall. A new Land- 
drost was appointed, owing to the old one being still dis- 
inclined to acknowledge our authoritj', and arrangements 
made for carrying on the oflScial business of the place under 
British auspices. The two hotels in the town did a great 
trade that day, and there was only one toast tolerated, ** The 
Queen : God Bless Her !" 

Captain Howland, at the head of a section of his own com- 
pany (South Australians) had a fair share of adventures in 
and around Fauresmith. It was his delicate and unpleasant 
duty to search the premises of Commandant Van Der Post, 
one of the Free State leaders, who managed to keep out of 
the way after our troops came into the district Madame 
Van Der Post objected, and the Netherlands Consul, coming 
on the scene, asked Howland for his authority. The South 
Australian Captain pointed to the stars on his shoulders, and 
replied, " There is my authority. I only obey orders." More- 
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over, lie carried these orders out In their entirety, not- 
withstanding the claim made that Van Der Post was a 
I lol lander. 

Whatever be tlie merits of the claim that the Netherlands 
flag prott'ctH this man*s proi)erty, it was evident that he did 
not trust his sacred person to it, for \an Der Post was still 
in hi<iing. It is kmnvn that he was :he commandant of a 
Hoer force whicli fought against us, and that he did all be 
<oul(i t(» pn»vtMit the burghers from surrendering. Therefore, 
no act of ours liad done violence to international law. 

Another of Ilowland's duties was to discover a number of 
fleld pieces said to have been buried at a point indicated to 
him, a lew miles north of Fauresmith. His men had some 
flne digging exercise before it was admitted that a previous 
disturl)anc(^ of the earth was fully accounted for by the fact 
that a party of prospectors had been ov*t the i^ame ground, 
and had, in accordance with tlie State mining laws, filled In 
the Kli;ift they liad sunk wlien convinciKi that the claim was 
a "duffer." 

Tlie searching for anus led to a strong development of a 
marked feature of the Dutch character. In most cases the 
searching parties were met with protests by the owners of 
premises that they had no arms of any kind. In some 
instances tlie burghers even went the length of taking their 
oatli that they had none. Tlie Australian searchers became 
experts at the business, and it is wonderful how often they 
succeodtHl in proving that tht^ protesting burghers were quite 
unoma mental liars. The large scores of weapons and ammu* 
nltion found in and around Fauresmith demonstrated that it 
was not for lack of warlike stores that the burghers gave in 
so precipitately. They had field guns, Maxims, and immense 
supplies of ammunition. 

Amongst the foremost in kindly courtesies to our troops 
at Fauresmith was Mr. Beddy, who, as I have mentioned, 
represented the town in the Free State l^egislature. One of 
this gentleman's acts of kindness jnay be specially mentioned. 
About midnight on the day lK»fore we marched out, a New 
South Wales party, 33 all told, under Sergeant Liggings, 
arrived from .Tagersfontein. They had been without rations 
all day, for some blumler had been made in ordering their 
movements, and after their arrival in Fauresmith they foimd 
that they belonged to nobody in particular. Major Rankin, 
second In command of the Australian Regiment, happ^ied to 
be about when the party arrived, and Mr. Beddy chanced to 
be with him. The genial Irishman met the situation in a 
fashion both prompt and efficacious. First he found stabling 
for the horses, then food and drink for the men, and ulti- 
mately he turned several of the rooms at his private house 
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Into barracks, put mattresses on the floor, served out a geut- 
rous ration of rum all round, and ma>de everybody happy. 

The one thing which seemed to surprise Mr. Beddy was 
that, although he left a further supply of rum within reach 
of the Australians, they took no more than was allotted them. 

** That I can hardly regard as surprising," I thought proper 
to say. 

" Well, perhaps not," said Mr. Beddy ; ** but it is to the 
credit of those tired and, I have no doubt, very thirsty Aus- 
tralians all the same." 

We heard stories of the behaviour of some British prisoners 
who happened to pass through or near Fauresmith on their 
way to the capital. One party of Infantry, said to have been 
captured by a despicable piece of white flag treachery, insisted 
upon singing " The Soldiers of tho Queen," and similar songs, 
in deflance of their captors. The latter ordered these men 
to take off their metal water-bottles, nrticles of equipment 
always welcome to the Boers. Our fellows complied with 
the order, and each then deliberately put his foot on his 
water-bottle and smashed it. The Boers were much exas- 
perated, and threatened to shoot the prisoners, but did not 
even '* make an example." 

This threatening to shoot was very common in Fauresmith 
and Jagersfontein. Into the latter town a couple of the 
Guides came in advance of our troops, and carried Lord 
Roberts's proclamation. A party of armed Boers in the 
town promptly seized the audacious Guides, declaring that 
they would shoot all who opposed them, and the two men 
slept that night in the " tronk." Th(\v were liberated next 
day, only to find that the enemy had cleared out northwards 
with their (the Guides*) horses and equipment. 

Over a hundred of the supply waggons captured from Lord 
Roberts during the first stage of his advance into the Free 
State passed through Jagersfontein, and so liberally were 
Boers helping themselves to the provisions that the waggons 
must have been greatly lightened before they reached Bloem- 
fontein. While well-to-do farmers and other comfortable 
burghers serving in the laagers lived well during the fighting, 
first-rate supplies being regularly sent by their families, the 
poorer fighting men were often pinched, and a capture of 
British supplies was a Godsend to them 

What a difference a little liquor makes I On my way to 
Fauresmith I sat for half an hour on the stoep of a farm, 
wh6se owner, as he smoked his pipe and made observations 
touching upon the state of the country, said, in good, pious 
Dutch style, " God will hold responsible, those who caused 
this war." The same man was in Fauresmith two days later, 
and, although the supplies of ordinary grog were supposed to 
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\Hi exhausted, managed to get enough Cape wine, or other 
liquid brain-4listurl>er, to malce himself a consplcnoas per8<m 
nmongtft the British guests at the leading hotel. He was more 
than afFeetionate, and used English swear- words with an eaae 
and Hue(*e88 which could only have been acquired after diligent 
study of our figures of rough speech und a fair amount of 
practice. In no spirit of unfriendliness, but apparently with 
a desire to make everj'lxKiy feel quite at home and hai^y, 
he called a numl)er of British otUcers by an epithet said to 
Ik* us(m1 as a term of endearment amongst sailors, and he 
stH^nuHl paimnl and grievcHl to learn from one of them that 
the continued use of this word might lead to his ears being 
Ih>x(m1. His apology was marked alike by its downright 
earnest ness and its euphonious profanity. Philip drunk was 
a very diffennit person fn>m Philip sober, and I could hardly 
l>elieve that anything could have wrought such a manrellons 
chanire in tlie tone and language of my ci-decant pious host. 
Wine is indtHHl a mocker ! 



CHAl^rEU LXXIII. 
Death of (\vptain Hopkins— Moke of Sf.rceant Grant. 

It was at a period of general n*jolcing thait sad, very sad, 
news reached us at Faun^smlth. In the midst of the f(Nregather- 
ings. health-drinking, and otiier Jubilation, a telegram from 
the military hospital at Naauwpoort cauie as a shock indeed, 
for it stattHi that the brave Capt^iiii Hopkins had, after a com- 
panitively brief Illness, fallen a victim to the fearful disease 
which, only alniut a fortnight pn^viously, had killed Oaptain 
SjUm«>u. *' Hard luck ! hanl luck !" was the general exelama- 
ti<m on all sides, and it is easy to say that the words are 
lKK>r and feeble, perhaps meaningless : but they are those 
which men on service almost Invariably use when a good and 
esteemed comrade dies In hospital, and the clrcumeitanceB 
Invest them with sorrowful meaning which non-fighting folka» 
who stay quietly at home and read their dally newspapers, 
ciin hardly understand or appreciate. 

** PiH>r chap I iKH>r old chap !'* is the soldier's comment when 
a tHmiRuie falls under the enemy's bullets : ** Hard luck ! 
hanl luck I" it is wlien one dies of disease. No terms, how- 
over graceful and ornate. iH>uld the soldier endow with 
greater wealth of ivithos than those simple and homely expres- 
sions of som>wing hearts. 

Captain Hopkins ctmtraoteil typhoid while serving with the 
Western Australians at a iH>int on our exiivme right Just before 
Olenients's colnipn #'n>ss4iil the O-auge River. it had been 
iloirotHi i>y the Highest Power that he was not to accompany 
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us beyond the limits of Cape Colony, ttat he was not to see 
the wealth of the Free State, as I know he had hoped to see 
it. On the second day of General Bsbbington's reconnais- 
sance, I rode with him into the Free State, when we made 
investigations on its western border ; therefore, I got to know 
his mind on the subject of our expected future doings. 

" I would like to see Bloemfontein, ' he remarked, and I 
recollect answering, " All in good time, doctor ; all in good 
time." Alas ! how finite is human knowledge, how short 
the range of human vision ! That some of us would get snot 
before Bloemfontein was reached, we quite counted upon. 
Tlie idea of Hopkins dying of typhoid certainly never crossed 
my mind, probably never entered his. 

At the beginning of his illness he rode from the advanced 
post to the head-quarters camp at Van Zyk's Siding, and 
stayed there a day. His medical confri:r€. Major Toll, was 
quick to form the opinion that the case was one that could 
only be properly treated at a hospital, and arrangements for 
the sufferer's removal were quickly made. For his con- 
veyance to the railway station an am>bulance waggon was 
used. In it he lay when we said " Good-bye." He looked 
so well, and was so bright and cheerful, that there was no 
end of chaff and badinage. 

'• Nice little Jioliday, doctor," said one. 

" Are you going to make it a week or a fortnight ?" asked 
another. 

" We'll give you three weeks, Hopkimj," I recollect saying ; 
" then you must come back fit and well, for we can't spaie 
you." 

" Ah," was his reply, " I'll never come back. If I pull 
through, this is a Mx or eight weeks' business, and I can only 
hope to meet you in Cape Town, old man. My campaign is 
over." 

Prophetic words, the fulness of whose truth was borne home 
to us as we sadly read and re-read the unwelcome telegram 
announcing his death. The life's campaign of a true man 
has been suddenly closed. I could wish myself nothing 
better, when my turn comes to cross the bar, than an ability 
to present as good a record as that of our comrade called to 
his reward. 

Readers will hardly need to be reminded of the great work 
done for the Australian Regiment, and for the forces generally, 
by Captain Hopkins. On that fatal day at Pink Hill he 
received his real baptism of fire, and went through it like the 
gallant man he was. No post was too perilous, no danger 
too great to be incurred if a wounded man had to be reached 
or attended, and his several escapes under a remorseless pelt- 
ing of bullets were almost miraculous. He has won a fame 
that will live for ever in the hearts of the Australian Regi- 
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meiit. . Boca list' of it— bt>raus(» ho ha 8 playinl well his part, 
AuMtralta will rt'int'iiilKT liiiii an um* of its heroic spirits, as 
one wiio in the hour of test provtMl hiiiiw'lf worthy of the cou- 
ti(leii(*e roiHtmsl in him, and nobly KiiHuiincHl the fame of our 
(Continent in the caune of the Knipin.\ To the loved ones 
l>er(*av(Hi, iliose evor in liis tliou^lits and deeply considered 
In bright nrlieineH for tlie futur\ which he and I often dis- 
cusKiMl to^^rtlirr. \hv Au»tnillan KtKiniont offered not merely 
a ntnventional exprosHion of n>:;rt*t, but real tribute in tlie 
tender, heartfelt sorrow of tlioKi* who are also mourners, who 
deplore the 1o8h of a iK'loved (t>nii'ade, a soldier and a man. 

On my way into Fauresmith. on Mttnday evening, I rode 
with a youn^r fellow nanuHl LublKs who had been fighting 
against us at a numlK>r of plaretr. duriu;: the war. He was 
able to tell me somethinK new in regard to the death of Ser- 
geant (irant, of the Victorian Mounted Kifles, who was killed 
in February', near Ilobkirk's Farm, under circumstances 
already jienenilly related. 

*' I rt»coliect the patrol, wMth whom Grant was, being fired 
upon,'* said Lul)be, who spt^siJcs English well. ** for I was one 
of our party at Ilobkirk's that day. (Jmnt was hit the first 
time we fired, and he fell behind a small bush. He lay 
still for a few minutes, and then he moved In such a way 
that one of our men thought he was making ready to fire from 
behind the bush. Our man at once llred, and Grant did not 
stir a.urain. It was unfortunate that he moved, for it may be 
that he was not fatally woundcHl by the first bullet, and that 
the second killed him. Had he remained still we should have 
simply taken him prisoner, and he \vouid have had a chance 
for recover^'.'* 

Poor Grant ! He was not the sort of man to " remain still *• 
w^ith The enemy in front of him. Yet I agree with the Free 
Stater in the view that " it was unfortunate he moved," under 
the clrcum stances. It mitjrlit havt» Imhui otherwise, but " every 
bullet has Its billet," they say, ami it was ordered that one of 
the two lire<l by the enemy that day was to kill Sergeant 
Grant. Honour to the memory of my dear old comrade ! 



OHArTER LXXIV. 

The Column Moves On—The March Northward— A Visit 

TO Petruskurg. 

The rlgM flanking column, to which the First Victorians, 
New South Wales men, and some Tasmanians belonged, 
started at daylight on the 28th on a lengthy detour, their busi- 
ness being to enter and impress a number of villages, and to 
join the main column on the road to Bloemfontein. Other of 
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the mounted troops, chiefly the Second Victorians, were at this 
time busy in the district visiting farms and seizing munitions 
of war. Some field pieces and a Vickers-Maxim (the famous 
" Pom Poon ") fell into our hands, also a great store of small 
arms and ammunition. Near Philippolis we found and 
destroyed a quantity of dynamite, but of that explosive there 
appeared to be little in this district. The town was full of 
farmers who had come in to surrender their arms, and on 
the whole they seemed to be doing so gladly enough, except 
tliat they do not like being deprived of their means of shoot- 
ing the springbok and other game upon which some of them 
depend in large measure for their meat supplies. It is a 
little hard on the British residents that they, too, had to hand 
over their sporting equipment, but they were forced to yield 
to ** the exigencies of war," and it was quite understood that 
the British General was not a man to be played with. 

Before General Clements left the Fauresmith district he 
established a military hospital in the commodious hospital 
buildings at Jagersfontein. Dr. Key, medical superintendent, 
received into the establishment no fewer than 143 British 
soldiers. Some of these were treated by the army surgeons 
and allowed to go into tents outside, but 54 cases were serious 
enough to require inside treatment. 

Ultimately the local work was declared accomplished, and 
the Impression Column marched again. 

The word Driekop will hardly suggest to the mind of the 
Aujitralian reader the name of a place. As a fact. It Is only 
the name given to a farm, beside which General Clements's 
column halted for the night after a fairly long march. The 
Impression Column had to endure all sorts of weather. Before 
reaching Fauresmith there were days and— what is worse- 
nights of rain, and our unlucky, tentless men had a very bad 
time indeed. After leaving Fauresmith we were favoured 
with delightfully fine days, not very hot, with perhaps the 
exception of the 1st April, when the sun was more trying than 
usual, even to those who were partly acclimatised after living 
in the country for over four months, and enduring the worst 
of the summer. 

The first day*s march from Fauresmith. which we left early 
on the 29th March, brought us to Reit River, the junction 
of which with the Modder marks the settlement near which 
Lord Methuen so long sat down in front of Magersfontein. 
We crossed a serviceable, but ugly, bridge, and camped on 
the bank of a lovely stream, where many of us enjoyed a bath 
in the cool of the evening. Next evening the distance covered 
was about fifteen miles— a good day's iramp for infantry— 
and we baited at a farm familiarly called " Bettyput," but 
wliich really is Biesjesbult, and ought always to be carefully 
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I>n»ii(iniic4^1. (»V('ii at tht' HhIc of liM'kjaw. I was able to Xmy 
froHh lin'iid and iMitttT for my imrty. which, I may say. 
incIudtMl <V)lonH I load. Major Uaiikin, Captain I^aoelles, and 
wMiit' <»nl«Tli<*s. It waH a party witli few duties oa this 
mandi. but with many human wantH, and probably the reason 
tiiat I waH wd('rt4'<l to 1)uy KupplioH was found in my growing 
tliouvrh rtMM^nt arqnaintamvHliip with Cape Dutch. Notwitli- 
8t:i tiding this intimacy, 1 f<»und it ix^nyenient to op^Bte 
tlirou^li tilt* mctlium of a <iuido anionfsst the orderlies who 
knew tlK' familiar lan^a^t* of tne country in many more of 
its pha«i^ than I could pn»t»'nd to. 1 found everywhere the 
Hjimo (HMumcnMal ktM^nm^ss on the part of the farmers and 
their ^oo<i ladies as I o|)s<'rv(Ml furthor south. If they had 
supplies they w<»re only t(»o cflKt^r to sell, but the way in iirblch 
the tariff was repulatiHl positively gave the He to the idea 
that the Hoers n<*ver cliargt*. The third day from Fauresmith 
broujrht tli*» main Imdy to Boschkop. a farm south of Petms- 
burjj ; and the fourth hrouprht us to Drickop. 

Tlie work which (Jeneral Cloments*s column had to do was 
of su<'h a character that it involved a considerable distribntiCMi 
of forces. For some days the great problem had been to 
know where ptH>ple were. The Australians were scattered 
all over the face of the country. Small patrols of the mounted 
men, sometimes under officers, at others under non-coms., had 
work(xd throuirh tlie district, visiting and examining the farms, 
searcliing for hidden stores of arms and ammunition reported 
to exist, and occasionally arresting bellicose burghers wbo had 
not had enough fighting, and refused to submit to British 
authority. There were not many of such, but the few 
dissidents had to l)e secured as an essential feature in the 
establishment of " law and order,* as we want it In the Free 
State. 

The Second Victorians had their part in this work while 
the infantr>' lay at Fauresmith, but on our moving out they 
were brought togetlier again, and resunied their former duty 
of advanced guanl to the main body. The Tasmanians 
had much hunting for hidden arms, and were for the 
most part left at .Tagersfontein with a gaiTison mainly com- 
posed of the Berkshire Regiment ; l»ut a party of the 
"Tassies" were with Major Daunce.v, who also had the 
Western Australians and some of the South Australians in 
one of the Hanking columns, and we of the main body had 
only a long-distJince, Iwwing acuiuaintanceship with them. 

In addition to tlie strategic flanking work in which our men 
figured, and the searcliing for arms, there was the all-important 
business of foniging. The commissariat original supplies of 
fodder had long since given out. and we were dependent day 
by day upon what the foraging parties could accomplish. As 
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foraging means going from farm to farm inquiring, begging^ 
commandeering, it will be easily understood how much the 
Australians were scattered. In fact, you could hardly visit 
a farm over an area of many square miles of ithe district 
without either encountering or hearing of a patrol of Aus- 
tralians. I have reason to believe that General Clements is 
thoroughly satisfied with the way in which they did their 
work — in every department of it. 

Our route was intended to be a circuitous one, and we made 
a long round: Your map will not show the many " fonteins." 
'* pans," and " kops " we passed, or beside which we camped,, 
but it ought to show the town of Petrusburg. Clements's 
main body marched from Fauresmith to a point within about 
four miles of Petrusburg before turning eastward. That tui-n 
was made on the 1st April, and at Driekop we struck the main 
road to Bloemfontein at a point about fourteen miles east 
to Petrusburg. So long as the column, or parts of it, moved 
well south of the line of Lord Roberts's advance into the 
Free State the feeding of horses and transport mules was. 
a comparatively easy matter. Most of the farmers possessed 
supplies, and the dumb animals with us got the regulation 
allowance of forage. P^'urther north it was a very different 
story. Some 17,000 troops went through Petrusburg a few 
weeks before we arrived at Driekop. The Boers have described 
our men as a swarm of locusts, as numerous, and of the same 
colour (khaki). The description is made the more complete 
by the fact that, like locusts, they had eaten up all the sup- 
plies. Some of the farms we met with had been deserted 
by the owners, the others were bare. It was only owing to 
a wide scouring of the country that the commissariat people 
succeeded in getting enough fodder to provide half rations 
for the horses. Fortunately, there were patches of grassy 
veldt on the way, and at each halt the poor animals got a little 
grazing. 

Although the column did not get into Petrusburg, I found 
an opportunity of visiting it and making a few observations. 
It is a small town, remarkable for the size of its two ugly 
churches. The few British residents found life suflacientl.v 
exciting just then, for there was no garrison in the place, and 
armed Boers made visitations almost every day. On the day 
before my visit a small foraging party from our column rode in 
' and were sniped at the entrance to the ''.own, the horse of one 
man being killed. A Boer leader named Visscher is said to 
have headed the parties of the enemy, who have a weakness 
for horses, and I shouldn't be surprised to learn that Visscher 
was stocking a nice little farm. Certain it is that the Boer 
visitors— not a bit more welcome to the Dutch residents than 
they are to the British— were helping themselves at Petrus- 
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buix, and the i>eace-loying rcfiidenU would have been deligbted 
to sec a British garrison in the town. As I had no wish to 
fall in with one of the enemy's armed parties, I did not staj 
long in Petnisburg ; but, as fresh water had been scarce 
for a couple of days, I had a good bath at the botel, and risked 
being caught in it by the wily B<^r. Honesty compels me to 
say that there was a fairly strong British forage party not 
far away, and had any Boers arrived they would probably 
have been entertained quite long enough to permit of mj 
strategic retreat. It is just as well to mention all the facts, 
for I don't want my readers to write me down an idiot, and I 
have learned to entertain a wholesome re^ipect for Boer bullets. 



CHAPTER LXXV. 

The March Completed — Arrival at BLOEMFOirrEiw— 
Clements's Column Dispersed— Work of the Plyiwo 
Column—Situation at Koffyfontein. 

The last few days' march of the column were devoid of 
much Doteworthy incident. There was some wet, uncomfort- 
able weather during Sunday night and Monday morning, bat 
it dirt not last long, and by midday we wore once more under 
a strong sun. In order that the horses and mules might grace 
during the day, when there is less danger of the grass making 
them sick than is said to exist in the mornings or evenings, 
we hjid one evening march. It was very dark, things got a 
good denl miixcHl up, and, altogether. It is a mercy that the 
Boer did not happen upon us We had been told by the camp 
liar tliat tlie enemy was many miles away, that he had been 
smashed up at Kroonstad, and so on. As a matter of fact, 
he was at that moment capturing British gun« close to Bloem- 
fontein, and had he been a little more spirited he might easily 
have given Clements's column a very hot time. A miss is, 
happily, as good as a mile, and we had a fortunate let-off. 
Few of us are likely to forget, however, the discomforts and 
possible perils incidental to that quite avoidable night march — 
one of the worst- managed bits of work done under Clements's 
orders. 

On the morning following it (Tuesday) we started at day- 
light, and moved on a few miles to a farm about twenty miles 
out of Bloemfontein. 

Knowing that the column would not arrive till next day, 
and my duties requiring more rapid movement, I rode into the 
capital on the 3rd, in the company of a Rimington Guide 
bearing despatches. Arriving about four o'clock. I was able, 
before dark, to do some of my business and take a casual look 
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at an interesting place. It is a picturesque, fairly well laid- 
out city, although the streets are rather narrow. It contains 
some fine buildings, and most of the conveniences of civilisa- 
tion. The hotels were full of oflScers, as also were the clubs 
and leading boarding-houses. Camps were pitched all around, 
and the streets were full of soldiers. There were bugle calls, 
and band-playing, and the marching of armed men at all 
hours of the night and day, and the martial spirit was every- 
where. 

I was surprised to find the place so British. Our country- 
men Oippear to occupy a considerable proportion of the busi- 
ness establishments, our language is spoken everywhere, 
and the sign-boards ofl;er such plain English intimations as 
these :— " Bread and Biscuits— Wedding Cakes made on the 
shortest notice." I quote this because it happened to confront 
me when I looked through the window of a room where I 
was writing, and I rejoiced that I was once more off the veldt 
and within the area where you could get a wedding cake if 
you wanted it. At least, I did rejoice until an orderly sought 
to buy a cake for some officers still camped outside. Alas I 
it appeared that no such luxury was then available, as Bloem- 
fontein was short of supplies, and the baker had no sugar. 
Better things for him all in good time. 

General Clements's column arrived at Bloemfontein on 
Wednesday, 4th April, on the completion alike of its circuitous 
march through the western district of the Free State and 
of its own existence. A few miles out orders were issued 
which brought once more together the scattered parts of com- 
panies and regiments, and also broke up the column. Its 
purpose had been served, and there was, perhax>s, no need of 
its continuance as a separate military organisation. The 
infantry were sent to one of the divisions camped near the 
city, and the artillery repaired to their several brigades. 

All the mounted troops, which included the Australian 
Regiment, the Second Victorians, and a company of the 
Oxfords, were placed under the senior officer, Colonel Tom 
Price, and marched to a camping ground within a mile and a 
half of Bloemfontein. Some few detachments had yet to come 
in, but, with these exceptions, all were brought together once 
more, after a trying march, and it was surprising how fit and 
well the men looked. The horses had suffered most, not so 
much because of the actual work done as because of the small 
allowance of forage available to them during the last five or 
six days. To such a pass did things come in some parts of 
the column that the horses were fed on army biscuits. The 
" forty-niners " were put into the nose-bags and pounded, and 
the hungry animals aite greedily, and with a crunching that 
could be heard afar off, their unaccustomed diet. 
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Before the column broke up General Clements took occasioii 
to express to Colonel Hoad his unbounded admiration of the 
work done by the Australian Regiment while it formed part 
of his command. 

" I shall sec Lord Roberts this evening/' said the General, 
*' and I shall tell him what splf^ndid service you and your men 
have iviuU^rtMl. I thank you very much." 

A few daj-e previously General Clements used an opportunity 
to m:ike some favourable reiirarks concerning some of the 
Australian officers, and on that occasion said, ** I wish to say 
that I particularly admire the excellent work of Captain 
M'Leish at all times. He is a good officer, and I think a great 
deal of him." It is plain that the Australians passed out of 
the disintegrated Clements's column with a good, and now 
well-established, reputation. 

We had expected to find here the horses, tents, and baggage 
left under the charge of Captain Bruche at NorvaFs Pout 
We arrived to find that Bruche, with men and horses, were 
marching up, and had only left on the 2nd. The tents and 
baggage had been loaded on a railway truck, but, by Lord 
Kitchener's orders, they were taken off again, as the rolling 
stock was required for other purposes. Everybody was very 
much inconvenienced and uncomfortable by being deprived 
of their canvas shelters and necessary changes of clothing. 
Major Toll and Chaplain Wray came up by train, arriving on 
the same day that Clements's column completed its march. 
Captain Kendall was with Bruche, bringing up the horses 
and men. Lieutenant Darling (W.A.) had been left behind 
with the baggage. 

The reunion of the several parts of the column near the 
city enabled me to ascertain how the First Victorians, New 
South Wales men, Westralians, and some of the Tasmanlans 
had fared on an interesting piece of detached work set for 
them at Fauresmlth. Being all mounted, they got over a good 
deal of ground at a fair speed. General Clements accompanied s 
the flying column as far as Koffyfontein, a little township at 
' Mnond mine of that name. He left his artillery and the 
other Australians at a farm about half way, and only took 
the two Victorian companies and a squadron of Inniskillings 
the whole 36 miles, which is the distance of Koffyfontein 
about north-west of Fauresmith. There are a good many 
Britishers in the little town, and the Kaffirs are intensely 
fond of us. Not, perhaps, so much because of our virtues as 
by reason of the rigour of Dutch rule. For your most 
" democratic " Dutcliman, who decries monarchies and 
empires, and talks much about the inherent rights of man, is 
often a merciless brute in his treatment of Kaffirs. 
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The Koffyf ontein mine employs a great deal of black labour, 
but there was little work done on the day our troops marched 
in. It was holiday for everybody, and kept in right royal 
fashion. The Britisher who, on the following morning, vainly 
searched for a bottle of whisky he had possessed on the 
previous day was surprised to learn the absolute truth about 
the missing liquor. In the excess of his enthusiasm he had 
drunk it all. The folks turned out in gay rosettes of red, 
white and blue, and British hearts rejoiced with a great joy 
when it seemed that the Boer dominance was at last over, 
(xeneral Clements read the proclama;tion, and made the now 
customary announcements, after which there was a fine 
gathering in of arms, many burghers surrendering their 
weapons voluntarily, others doing so under a little gentle pres- 
sure. There were the usual protests in certain cases, but 
rarely did the protesters tell the truth, and the Victorians had 
a busy time in demonstrating it. There had been armed 
Boers in the town only the day before our men's arrival, so 
that the change from the one regime to the other was all 
accomplished within a very brief period. No garrison was 
left in the place. 

Of course, the Koffyf ontein mine produces "the finest 
diamonds in the world," but, then, none of them escape that 
distinction. The trouble at Koffyfontein is that the quality 
of late is not what the shareholders would like. Yet it is a 
valuable property, and the town has prospects as well as 
Interests. It seems a pity that we could not spare it a small 
garrison and allow the folks to sleep quietly in their beds, 
none daring to make them afraid. As it was, the Britishers 
feared that once our troops marched away their condition 
would be more uncomfortable than ever. 

Koffyfontein possesses just one hotel. Curiously enough, 
the landlord, Mr. Edwards, is a native of our Richmond, and 
came to South Africa as a youth. He was delighted to wel- 
come his brother Victorians, and " did " them handsomely. 
Each of the three or four stores is kept by a Jew, and remark- 
ably well kept, supplies being generally plentiful and quite 
wonderfully cheap. In this town the children of Israel have 
beaten the whole race of Macs, for Scotchmen are usually 
predominant in the commercial life of South African towns. 

At Koffyfontein Major M*Willlajns visited the hospital, 
which is under the control of Dr. Hunter, an Englishman, 
praises of whom I heard on all sides. Three British infantry- 
men in the convalescent stage were ready and eager to go 
on, and the Westralian surgeon used the golden opportunity. 
The men had been wounded some weeks previously, and were 
daily fearing that the hour would arrive when they should 
have to go on to Pretoria as prisoners of war. Owing to the 
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retwurtH* and kindDoss of Major M'Williamn, they were able 
to come on with our column to Uloemfontein. These men 
particularly exj^ress their indebtedness to Dr. Hunter, and It 
is certain Uiat tlicy fell into excellent liauds. By the way, 
on tlie journey across country, M^Williams was informed that 
a Kaftir woman was sufTcrinK from a severe illness. He 
neither hesitated nor ma<le eA><y excuse's, but, going a great 
deal out of liis way and into a place which nobody would call 
sweet, attended and operated ui>on the poor creature, to her 
intense relief. Honour to the man who thus, without regard 
to colour or condition, uses his art for the benefit of suffering 
humanity. 

Near Koffyfontein an important arrest was made. A man 
named Oberhauscn, well-to-do, and highly respected, and cer- 
tiiinly one of the mildest-lookini^ persons 1 have ever seen, 
w^as seized on a charge of deliberately shooting an officer of 
tlie Bedfords after the Britislier had surrendered. The allega- 
tion of murder was made in pnH.»lse terms by one who declared 
that he witnessed the occurrence. Tlie accused, on his part, 
utterly denied the cliarge, and siiid that he could call number- 
less witnesses to disprove it. On the journey to Bloemfon- 
tein he drove his own Cape cart, and was attended day and 
night by a strong guard of Victorians. He knew that an 
attempt to escape meant almost certain death by bullet and 
bayonet, and showed not the faintest sign that he was inclined 
to break away. On the contrary, he asked for, and studiously 
read, his Bible. It was understood that Oberhausen would 
1)0 tried at Bloemfontein, and the kind hope of all who met 
him was that his innocence would be established, for he 
seemed a very decent and agreeable man. 

The flying column only stayed at Koffyfontein one night, 
and came on by fairly easy stages to Bloemfontein. It passed 
through Petrusburg on Monday, two days after my visit, and 
found everything quiet, although the Boer was much heard 
of in the neighbourhood. All along the route our m^i 
searched for, and usually found, arms, occasionally, also, per- 
sons who were " wanted " by the military. 

At the house where one of these persons was supposed to 
be, a venerable, white-haired lady appeared at the door. With 
uplifted hands, she called upon God to witness that the man 
sought was not there, that she loved Queen Victoria, and that, 
generally, she was so good and pious that whatever she 
declared ought to be received without the least question. A 
Kaffir, who had been the informant, thereupon turned on the 
venerable lady, and fired at her a volley of obscenity. The 
horrified Captain Haig was just on the point of interfering 
when the ancient one chipped in on her own account, and used 
her plainly-experienced tongue to such purpose that the 
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obscenity of the Kaflar was at once and completely eclipsed. 
The man was making a feeble attempt to match it, when t^e 
General rode up, and naturally demanded, " Why do you all>,w 
the fellow to speak in that way to the old lady V" " You 
ought to have heard the lady, sir," replied Haig, and— well, 
the house was searched, and the person waated found. 

It is not always safe at these farm-houses to trust to appear- 
ances. In saying this I would be borne out by a party of 
officers who one day tried, unsuccessfully, to buy bread and 
eggs from a hostile household, all the members of which 
affected to be profoundly ignorant of our language. 

" No luck ?" said one of the party, inquiringly, as the forag- 
ing officer turned disconsolately away. 

** No," was the reply ; *' the fat old frau won't sell us any- 
thing." 

The roar of laughter with which the young folks of the 
family received this, and the high indignation of the " fat old 
frau " herself, showed that the remark had not only been 
overheard, but also fully understood. 



CHAPTER LXXVI. 

A New Brigade Formed— General Hutton on the Scene- 
Australian Regiment Dissolved — Consequential 
Arrangements— Colonel Hoad's Farewell. 

An important work was now entered upon and rapidly 
pushed forward. It was nothing less than the formation of 
an Australasian and Canadian Brigade of Mounted Infantry, 
which was placed under the command of Major-General B. T. 
H. Hutton, C.B., recently commandant In Canada, and formerly 
commandant in New South Wales. General 'Hutton had not 
been long in South Africa, but not for a single day had he 
lacked employment. First he was sent up Kimberley way on 
a special mission, and now Lord Roberts had decided to utilise 
his fine ability as a leader of mounted men by making him 
responsible for the organisation and working of a Colonial 
Brigade. In this brigade the mounted infantry of Canada and 
Australasia were included, but not, in the first instance at 
least, the Australian Horse or Sydney Lancers. These, it 
was then thought, might come in later as divisional troops, for 
the new brigade was to be one of two forming a division under 
the command of General Ian Hamilton. 

The First Brigade of fhe Division, as I have said, included 
all the Australasian Mounted Infantry, and the second, under 
General Ridley, had all the South African volunteer mounted 
troops, including Roberts's Horse, Brabant's Horse, Kit- 
chener's Horse, the Prince Alfred's Guards, etc. Australians 
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an" but Incitloutnlly <'4)iii>«>nuHl In No. 2. In No. 1 their inter- 
f*Ht will ri>iitn>. and it in with It, with the command given to 
<:fMi4>r:il Hut ton. that I am now (ItMlinf?. 

It h:is Inm'u app.'iivntly fi>lt by lj)nl Kolierto tliat tbe Auft- 
trahauK would work to^rtluT in the nioHt Hatisfactory way 
and4'r <*ondlt.ionH which pntvidtMl for tlie a88o<*iation of each of 
t)i«' units (»f <*ii<*h <H>l4>n.v. The ni^w oncaniaation provided 
for that, not fully, but in consitlorable part All the Victor- 
ians, for instantv, th«>n at Hhu^nifontein, were aaaociated, and 
mad«* ono coniinand. Ah aln^idy stated. Uie New 8outb 
Wales cavalry was scparattMi fr4>ni th4» mounted infantry com- 
I)ani4*s. nn4l tho Rushnicn W4mld bo far away from both. The 
union was not 4|uit4' 4Minpl4»t(\ although tiie Rchemc made for 
a l.ir;:o nioasun* t»f unity. an«l (vrtainly for the compacting 
tof;4'tiif>r of 4'iich of tlu' tH^vcml colonies* iM>mpanie8 of like 
anus. 

It was int4>nd(><l to have four cori>B in the brigade, and in 
i»ach <'ori>s th4«r(» would be a battalion, or part battalion, of 
IniiHTial Mount4>d Infantr>'. Writing at the time, I said :— 
** This, in my judjnn4»nt. is un4l<'simble. affecting as it does the 
rt»pr4'scntativ4' diameter of the brigade. Incidentally — and 
perhaps tliis is the 4»xplanation— it has the effect of Investing 
the eomman<l of each corps in an Imperial instead of in a 
Colonial offleer, an arrangement to which also I take excep- 
tion. It I.** not pret4»n<l(»<l by anylKxly at this stage of the 
campaign that Australian Mountecl lnfantr>' have anjrthing to 
learn from the kindnnl Imp<>rial arm, and if it be expected 
that the Im]M>rial8 will l<»arn from our men. then our officers 
ought to command corps." That b<»lng said, I admit, without 
reservation, that the corps' commanders were men well and 
favourably known in mounted infantr>' work. They were 
Lieutenant-Colohols Aldorson, De Lisle, Pilcher, and Henry, 
named in the ord(»r of con>8 allotted to them. The Victorians, 
South Australians, and Tnsmanians came under the contnd 
of Colonel H(»nry. of whom I do not profess to know much. 
He had the n^putation of being a skilful oflBicer. 

A consequent effect of the new arrangement was the dis- 
solution of the Australian Regim(»nt. Formed as it was under 
exceptional circumstances, and converted after arrival in ^uth 
Africa into mounted infantry— for at first only Captain 
M*Leish*s company was mounted— this regiment had been a 
great success, and done splendid work. To that I have fre- 
quently testified. I^et the expert and observant General 
Hutton now speak on the subject. On the 5th April he 
visited the camp at Rustfontein, inspected the ground, and 
finally had the Australian Regiment paraded (dismounted) 
under Colonel Hoad. The officers were introduced to him, and 
the General, who has a remarkably good memory, renewed his 
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acquaintanceship with a good many he had met in Australia. 
What he thought of the regiment, which was then as such on 
its last parade, his own words convey much better than any 
of mine :— 

" Colonel Hoad, officers, non-commissioned officers, and men 
of the Australian Regiment," he said, '* I wish to explain to 
you the circumstances which have led up to an alteration now 
to be made in the constitution of the various contingents from 
the Australian colonies. As you are no doubt aware, the 
Australian Regiment was formed, in the first instance, with 
a view of simplifying the administrative work of the units 
fix>m Australia. This object, I may tell you, has been fully 
achieved, and the organisation has been a complete success. I 
may further express to you my high appreciation, not only of 
the administrative work, but of that done in the field by the 
regiment since its formation. That work redounds to the 
credit of Colonel Hoad and of every officer and man in the 
regiment. As later contingents have arrived, it has been 
thought desirable that in future troops from individual 
colonies should, as far as possible, work together. The advan- 
tages of this arrangement are no doubt obvious. While small 
uuits engaged in a large campaign like this are unquestionably 
doing good work— anost admirable work— 'they can scarcely, 
while acting separately, make their work sufficiently pro- 
nounced and distinctive of the several colonies they come 
from. By becoming imits in a larger sense they may be able 
to play a much more important part in operations in the field. 

" I am sure that every officer and man present desires to 
add to the honour of the colony from which he comes. The 
formation of a Colonial Division, comprising as it will do 
two brigades of about 6000 men each, should materially assist 
you in accomplishing that object. 

" I am very pleased indeed to renew my acquaintanceship 
with my old friend, Colonel Hoad, and also with Australian 
troops generally. Some of your faces are well known to me, 
and recall pleasant recollections of the time I spent in Aus- 
tralia. I feel sure that the disposition of troops from the 
several colonies which has been decided upon will consider- 
ably increase your volume of usefulness." 

The General here proceeded to state how the Australian 
troops would be brigaded, and concluded with the words, " I 
have appointed Colonel Hoad my A.A.G., and he will repre- 
sent me here in camp." 

A little later the General requested Colonel Gordon to 
intimate to the units of other corps that Colonel Hoad had 
been selected as A.A.G., and that intimation was at once 
conveyed to them. 
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After the General hail ridden off. Oolonel Hoad addreased 
a few fan' well wonls to the n^gliueut. 

** Otlleers and men of the AuKtrallan Kegiment,'* he said* 
'* A8 this 18 the last parade on which you appear as a regi- 
ment, I desire to express to you my appreciation of the loyal 
support and asHistnnoe 1 have reeeive<l from you during the 
I>cri()d of my command. The work done by the regiment 
speaks for itself. I may tell you that General Clements 
yesterday informed me that he was going to report to Lord 
Roberts on the admirable character of that work— work per- 
foniuHl by you in the Held. The organisation of the regiment 
at Ensliu on a new basis as a mounted infantry corps, need- 
less to say, involved a j?n>at deal of work. I desire to express 
my personal imiebteilness to Captain Lascelles, who, a« joo 
know, wrought like a Trojan, as our Adjutant, at a period 
when there was very much to do. In saying good-bye to yon 
as a regiment I am pleased to know that I am not to be 
disassociated from you, and can only express the hope that 
every officer and man may 1h» able to look back to the time 
we have spent together, and think of me not so much as a 
oommanding officer, but as a friend and comrade, as one who 
has slept beside him on the South African veldt. I may tell 
you that the alteration now to be made, and which the 
(ieneral has descrilHMl to you, is onealwut which I was con- 
sulted, and in which I have at every stage most heartily con- 
curnMl. and I f<»t»l that it will be a great advantage to the 
troops from Australia. I wish you all good-bye and good 
luck, and I pray that if God wills you may all be spared to 
return to your wives, families, and dear ones in Australia." 

During the latter part of his speech the Colonel's tone was 
marked by deep emotion, which was fully shared by all 
present. It was an affecting episode of the campaign, and at 
its close the several companies were marched off to the camp- 
ing places selected for them in accordance with the brigade 
arrangements. 

My readers will have gathered from the foregoing that 
Colonel Iload was placed at no disadvantage in the new order 
of things. II(^ stepped from the post of ecmimander of a regi- 
ment to that of A.A.G. of a new brigade, and served once 
nioro under the man to whom he was attaclied for instruction 
when, as a Major, he went to England in 1889. More than 
that, he took up the work of an Assistant Adjutant-General, 
in which he has so aistinguished himself since his appoint- 
ment to it in Victoria. Unquestionably he was the right man 
in the right place in the new brigade, under one of the most 
genial, at the same time one of the most exacting. Generals. 

It is noteworthy that Captain Lascelles (Adelaide), Adjutant 
of the Australian Regiment, was also under General Button at 
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the time that Hoad was training in England. The General 
placed this officer on his staff, and Major Rankin (Queensland), 
second in command of the now disintegrated regiment, was 
informed that he also would have a staff post. A prominent 
member of the General's staff was Colonel Gordon, the South 
Australian commandant. At the General's request he under- 
took to manage the supply department, working depots estal>- 
lished at Cape Town and Bloemfontein, and following the 
march of the brigade. This duty, in respect of 6000 mounted 
men, was an arduous and troublesome one, for it meant making 
due provision for remounts, personal and horse equipment, 
etc. Colonel Gordon, whom I had great pleasure in meeting 
again, would, I fancy, have preferred a different post, but he 
promptly admitted the importance of the duties assigned to 
him. 

With General Hutton in command, our men were in the 
hands of an officer both skilful and enterprising. He was, 
therefore, quite to their liking ; I regretted only that the Bush- 
men would not form part of his command, for we learned at 
Bloemfontein that their orders were to go to Biera for work 
with Sir Frederick Carrington. 

General Button's aide-de-camp was none other than Lord 
Rosmead, the son of our old friend and ex-GrOvemor, best 
known as Sir Hercules Robinson. Lord Rosmead reminded 
me that he was once a Melbourne public school boy, and says 
that some of his pleasantest recollections are of the Queen City 
of the South. In 1881, when Sir Hercules Robinson, then 
High Commissioner for South Africa, went to Pretoria on a 
political mission, Hutton commanded his escort. Now Sir 
Hercules's son was to serve in the Colonial Brigade as aide- 
de-camp to Hutton— once more bound for Pretoria, under 
slightly different circumstances. 



CHAPTER LXXVII. 

The Organisation— How thb Posts Went— Some of the 
Details — Colonial Officers' Treatment— A Question of 
Fairness. 

The work of organising the Australasian and Canadian 
Brigade proceeded quickly. General Hutton is a man of 
tremendous energy, works very hard, and expects all those 
associated with him to do likewise. He is graceful yet plain 
in his manner, as Australians who have met him will recollect, 
but strict and exacting on all points of discipline and duty. 
He was literally besieged by officers who wanted to serve 
on his staff, or. In fact, any capacity, in the new brigade. 
Belief in a General is a most useful quality, and everybody 
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there thoroughly believed in General Hutton. His popularity 
is beyond all question. For a brigade staff he had an excep- 
tionally large number ot otlli^'rs. Remembering that it was a 
mouuteil corps, one which would be swift-moving, and also 
one which must often move in parts rather than as a whole, 
the staff, hirge as it is, would probably be all required. 

The following is the li«t :— General Officer Commanding, 
General E. T. 11. Hutton, C.B., A.D.C., etc. ; Aide-de-camp» 
Major Lord llof»mead ; Brigade-Major (chief staff officer), 
Lieut-Colonel Cyril Martyr, D.S.O. ; D.A.G. and Line of Com- 
munications Officer, Colonel J. M. Gordon, Military Command- 
ant of Soutli Australia (base at Cape Town, advanced depOt 
at Bloemfontein) ; Assistant Adjutant-General, Colonel J. 
C. Hoad, A.A.G. of Victoria ; D.A.A.G. (a), Majw Bridges* 
New South Wales ArUllery ; D.A.A.G. (b), Major Cartwright, 
Canada ; Assistant l*rovo8t-Marshal, Captain Lascelles, R.F. 
(A.D.C. to Governor of South Australia) ; Transjwrt Officer, 
Major Vandeleur, Scots Guards ; Supply Officer, Captain Lea. 
Major Uankin (Queensland) had duties assigned to him in the 
department over which Colonel Gordon presided. Sergeant- 
Major Johnstone, of the Australian Regiment, became Brigade 
Sergeant-Ma jor, and Sergeant-Ma jor Paul, of same regiment, 
became Brigade Quartermaster-Sergeant. Both are Melbourne 
men, although Johnstone went out with the South Australian 
company, and Colonel Uoad recommended his Government to 
grant him a commission. Of such a reward for good aer- 
vices both Johnstone and Paul had proved themselves 
thoroughly worthy. Johnstone got his a little later on ; that 
of Paul has not yet been given. Merit in a non-commissioned 
officer is much quicker recognised in the other colonies than 
it appears to be in Victoria. 

The brigade arrangement brought together, in No. 4 Corps* 
the four Victorian companies (First and Second Contingents), 
under command of Colonel Tom Price. The senior South 
Australian officer, Captain Reade, of the Second Contingent, 
commanded the two comimnies from that colony, and Major 
Cameron had the Tasmanians. All these were, of course, 
under the corps* commander, Lieutenant-Colonel Henry. Four 
companies of New South Wales men— that is to say, the First 
and Second Contingents— were under the command of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Knight, as part of No. 2 Corps, and with them 
were the two companies of Westralians, under Major Moor. 
In No. 3 Corps the New Zealanders, under Major Robin, and 
Queenslanders, under Colonel Ricardo, were associated. No. 
1 Corps did not contain any Australians, it being composed 
exclusively of the Canadians and the battalion of Imperial 
mounted infantry allotted to it. Here in tabular form is the 
corps* distribution amd Strength :— 
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FiKST Mounted Infaxtry Corps— Undeb Lieut.^Jolonel 

Alderson. ^11 raijjjg Horses. 

1st Battalion Imperial M.I 400 400 

1st Battalion Canadian M.I. (Lressard).. .. 367 368 

2Qd Battalion Canadian M.I. (Herduman) . . 367 368 

Strathcona's Horse 575 548 



1709 1684 

Second Mounted Infantry Corps— Under Lieut.-Colonei, 

De Lisle. ^jj ranks. Horses. 

6th Battalion Imperial M.I 400 400 

New South Wales M.I. (Knight) 625 530 

West Australian M.I. (Moor) 169 165 



1194 1095 

Third Mounted Infantry Corps— Under Lieut.-Colonel 

PiLCHER. j^ii ranks. Horses. 

3rd Battalion Imperial M.I 200 200 

Queensland M.I. (Ricardo) 538 560 

New Zealand M.I. (Robin) 730 740 



1468 1500 

Fourth Mounted Infantry Corps— Under Lieut.-Colonel 

Henry. ^^ ranks. Horses. 

4th Battalion Imperial M.I 500 500 

South Australian M.I. (Reade) 216 216 

Tasmanian M.I. (Cameron) 98 98 

Victorian Mounted Rifles (Price) 460 460 



1274 1274 

Brigade Troops. 

P.M.O.'s (Colonel Williams') command . . . . 265 

New South Wales Cavalry 280 

Scouts and Guides 36 

581 
Summary. 

1st Mounted Infantry Corps 1709 

2nd Mounted Infantry Corps 1194 

3rd Mounted Irfantry Corps 1468 

4th Mounted Infantry Corps 1274 

Brigade Troops 581 

Total 6226 
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Tli4'H4' n^iirrN aro jipproxiumte. but an^ the best uow avail- 
nbl«'. It will In* olmmod that th(> Kplemild Medical Corps 
from N«'w South \Vali»H, undor the i*oiiinmnd of Colonel Wil- 
llaniH, is iiu'ludeil ainoiif^Ht the bri};ado*8 troops, and all were 
pU^^4(Ml to li'arii that the 8<'n'i('(^ of the corps would be made 
Kpo<-iall.v avallat»le to the Australlann. 

Tlie <;i>ii('nil «'stabIiKhe<l hiM head-quarters at a handsome 
two-Htt»rl«Ml hoiiso in Maitlaiid-Ktreet, Hloemfontein. right 
opiN>site thr (iovcriiiiioiit oftices, and lived there witb several 
#>f tlu> priiK'ipal nieinlHTK of his HtafT. 1 wa» living at the 
I*h(rnix Hotel, and a fair share of my time, when I bappend 
to be in. was talv<Mi up in dinu'tin^ |HH)ple to tbe brigade 
iiead-quartors. This is mentioned, not for the purpose of 
<>l»li<iuely vaunt injj: my pxHl-nature. but of showinfi; what a 
mu('h-souM:ht -after man the <ieneml was. He had, probably, 
t ) s,'iy " No" to a pmmI many re<|uestH, as he did to me when 
1 askiMl tliat a private <'hat mi^ht 1m» eon verted into a prc'ss 
interview. Tlu* (Jenenii has a very pleasant way of uttering 
the negative when he likes, but I am quite aware that be is 
(-apabh> of other ukhxIs. utiieers donM like to get in his way 
wh<'U lie is anjxry. 

Aproitos of tlje inclusion of Imperial mounted infantry In 
the new bri^rade. I may say that this phase of its constitution 
was a Kood deal discussed amongst the colonials. It is 
nnd<'rstood that <ieneral Ilutton warndy approved of the pro- 
jecM as it was. on the ^lound tliat. by the bringing into the 
brigade of w«'ll-seasone<l Hritish mounted infantry — for such 
it was declared to be -t lie !>rij;ade would l)e constituted on a 
Kood tacti<\M] Imsis, and eacli cori)8 l>e Imperial as well as 
cUdoniai in cha meter. My point was that the corps should be 
made wholly representative of tro(»ps fnmi Canada and Aus- 
tralasia resi>ectively. If it wtMe necessary to have Imperial 
mounted infantry, they mijrlit liave formed a separate corps 
of tlie l)rijrade. I know that there an* Australian senior 
officers, (»jij)abl(» and experienced, who, while loyally accept- 
ing the posts allotted to them, hold the same views. Colonel 
Price, for instance, after some forty years* soldiering, and 
l)einjr, as he is, practically the father of the Mounted Rifles 
in Australia, was surely entitled to a corps command. The 
men he has trained have proved their titness, and his own 
ability has l>een demonstrated, not only in the colonies, but 
in this campaign. 

"I am |)erfectly sjitisfied," said (Jeneral Clements to him, 
before the disiK»rsal of the column which Imd recently marched 
through th(» western district of the FrtM* State, " with the way 
in which you have discharged evf^ry duty allotted to you." 

Colonel Price obtained a goml, and largely independent, 
command in the four Victorian companies, but why was he not 
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allotted a corps in the new brigade ? I do not hesitate to 
reiterate the opinion that it was because certain Imperial 
officers had to be " provided for." There is far too much 
of that class of thing in the British Army. 

The brigade, when fully established, had with it all the 
machine guns brought with the contingent, and, in addition, 
no fewer than six Vickers-Maxims (the famous " Pom Poms"), 
the value of which the British learned from the Boers during 
the campaign. Captain Rowland had an addition to his com- 
mand in the Colt's gun sent oult from South Australia, u-nder 
Sergeant-Major Press, who arrived with his gun party in good 
health. The party included, as Australian readers liuow, the 
nepliew of the always enthusiastic Chief Justice Way, and 
also the same distinguished South Australian's stepson. 
Private Blue. A son of my friend. Colonel Malsin, South 
Australia's Chief Commissioner of Police, was also one of the 
party. All were eager for active service. 

There were nine commissions going in the Imperial Army 
for officers of the auxiliary forces serving here, and some of 
our young officers were applicants. That gallant young Vic- 
torian, Lieutenant Staughton, was offered a commission in the 
Inniskillings. He referred the matter to his father (Mr. 
Staughton, M.L.A.), and I know tliat he would dearly like to 
adopt the profession of a soldier. 

Lieutenants Anderson and Holdsworth, of Victoria, were 
also applicants, and were duly recommended and appointed. 
It is understood that all sought posts in some mounted arm of 
the service, and that does not necessarily mean cavalry. One 
effect of the war will be to make mounted infantry a much 
more important department of British military life than it has 
ever been before. For those of our young men who seek to 
become professional soldiers, I would wish nothing better than 
to see them gazetted as officers of Imperial Mounted Infantry. 
In that arm there is promise alike of distinction and rapid 
promotion for an officer who undertakes to thoroughly master 
his work and has brains enough to ensure its intelligent per- 
formance. 



CHAPTER LXXVIII. 

Colonel Umphelby— How He Fought and Died— His Last 
Chance fob Life— It was Cbuelly Sacrificed. 

It was ju«t as we were leaving Norval's Pont that we heard 
of the death of Colonel Umphelby, several days after that 
melancholy event. It was not until I i-eached Bloemfonteln, 
on the 3rd April, that I learned the circumstances under whicii 
fell the beloved commander of the Victorian Garrison Artil- 
lery. The particulars will hv read with pTotwwi^ Vaft^"^gQ2*5etfsly^ 
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for it in :if< oTtaiii an t\w tfunrlM* tliat the Victorian officer 
li:ifl :i rliaiiri' for liis lift*, mid tlint tliU rbance was sacrificed 
to A. uiiiliT tlit> rin-iiinMt;iiir«'rt. h(>sirtli*HH utllitarianliiiii. Let 
tlio f.-ii'ts siH>:ik fiir t)ii*in<««'lv<'H. 

When r«»lnni>l riiiphi'ltiy nrriviMl in South Africa he wu 
ildiihtf-i). :is :i siM>«i;il •w'rvi«*«> .itHivr. in regard to the dnty at 
wtiii'ii li*' wiMiM In> t'lnploviMl. IIIm flret experience waa. it 
will !>4» n-iiifiiilNTtfl. as a prrMM r('nM>r rit Cape Town, where 
his i:ift> :i< a liii^'uist w«»r** fiupln.viNl to nclvanta^e. But 
Viiiphrniy was «>ssi'iit tally a gunner. He took the flrat oppor- 
tunity or L'fttinir i:iinn«'r's iluiy. and tonk fl«*rTi<*e under Colonel 
liark'T. with tli«> IIuwItziT Hrl>r:i<l«\ at M<Mlder River. Shortly 
nftcr <MMiiTa] UolM>rts advanriHl fnun the Went through the 
Fri'«» Stall* riilnnrl Hark it was I'alliil to the command of the 
7(ith. SI St. and sjnd HattiTifS of Khdd Artillery, and on the 
"Srii r.'lirnary <'«»l«»n«'l T'!ii|»lH'll»y started from Modder River 
to Jnin hiin. ri.ii-ilt*lM'rj hail In^cm fonjrht. nnd the Vlcrtorian 
olflrtT. a I *ci till pan it'll imly by his onlorly. rSunner Whybrow 
(Virtiirian IN'riiiaiifiit .\rtillt>ryi. rodi' into the camp, alMnit 
llvo mill's from th«> liartli>ii«>id. Thi'H' ilu' BrltiRh force reirted 
for a w«'«>k. and tlx' n«*xt inovi' was made on Friday, 9th 
Marcii. 

Till' division in whii-Ii <*iiloni>l rmphflliy Rerved was under 
<Ji»n<MMl Ki'lIy-KiMiiiy. atid. during tInM»arlIi*r part of Roberts's 
ad va 114*4'. was tln^ snnth«'ni fcir4*«>. As snch it fought at Oaf on- 
toin on th4» rri4lay nf th«' a4lvani'». Th** lioers fell back, and 
th«' 4livisiiin was p)iii^ intn ('an:p ab.nit r> o'clock In the 
evoiiin;;. whtMi a d4'S]>atch 4*am«> fn)m Ijird Ko1)ert8 ordering a 
fnnluT advam-i'. Th»^ tnnips w«Mit tlvr miles further, and 
ultima U'ly. alniut s n'dfirk. halt«'d fur tli«' nluht in front of the 
p<»sitlim known as ]»ri(>f4>nt«'in. .'Id mih^s w(>Ht of Bloemfontein, 
which was dcstini'd t4) hi' thi* sit'ii,' of a lirrco; protracted, and 
fatal fipht im the foll4»winc tlay. 

It wa« ban'ly daylljrht im tin* moniii)}; of Saturday, 17th 
Maroli. whi'n Kclly-Ki'iiny's divisiini. mnvin}? sli^lrtly north- 
ward in Its I'asteni march, and bocirminjr the centre dlvlalon 
of RolM»rtR's army. advan4'iMl 4>n tlio Hocr iH)sition at Driefon- 
toin. The enemy oi^-npied in fDn-e a lor;r. low ridge, mnnlns 
well a(T4>ss the fn>nt. and Kelly-KennyV force had not gone 
more than thri'e miles when it was nnder the Boer fire. The 
guns of Barker's brijjade came into action at a range of almut 
3000 yards, and had a very busy and exciting day. 

Colonel T'mphelby, as staff officer to Bark«»T. was engaged 
during the wh(de time carrying onlers to and helping to direct 
the movements of tlin^^ batteries. His work was marked alike 
by Iho high intelligence of a skilled artiller>-man and the 
intrepidity of a gallant soldier, riding a1>out under fire the 
whole time. All day long that battle raged, and the Boers, 
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who made a stubborn defence, were not driven back until 
their position was rendered untenable, largely owing to the 
splendid vrork of the gunners. Little by little the Boers 
retired, and the guns, as they followed, gradually reduced the 
range to about 2000 yards. It was about half-past five, and 
the sun was rapidly sinking, when the guns made their last 
move for the day. A fatal move it proved for the com- 
mander of Victoria's Garrison Artillery. 

Apparently it was imagined that the enemy had moveil much 
further back tlian was actually the case, for the artillery 
dashed forward, and came under a smart rifle fire at a range 
of less than a thousand yards. Tliero had previously been 
a certain amount of sniping, but now the Boers, posted on 
a ridge commanding a hollow, in which, for lack of better 
position, the guns re-opened fire, worked their rifles vigorously. 
For a few minutes the bullets fairly rained upon the gunners, 
several of whom were hit— three fatally. It was the enemy's 
last eflPort for the day, and almost his last shot killed Colonel 
Umphelby. 

When the guns re-opened fire Colonels Barker and Umphelby 
and Major Onslow, of the Royal Artillery, alighted from their 
wearied horses, and for a while stood together. Umphelby 
passed his left arm through his reins, and, sitting down on 
an ant-hill, proceeded, with the aid of his field-glasses, to 
examine the enemy's position. In his right hand he carried 
a little riding whip, which was raised perpendicularly above 
his head as with both hands he held his glasses before his 
eyes. He was in that position when the bullet whose par- 
ticular mission it was to deprive us of our valued officer was 
fired from a Boer rifle. 

The missile struck him Just above the waist, a little on the 
front of the right side, and came out a little in rear of the 
left side, thus passing diagonally through his body. It had 
perforated the liver in its passage, as was suspected from 
the position of the ingress and egress wounds, and Colonel 
Umphelby fell, alas ! to rise no more. First aid was quickly 
forthcoming, and after the wounded officer's orderly (Why- 
brow), who was close to him all through the day, had removed 
Impeding accoutrements, the field service dressing was applied 
by one of the brigade surgeons. A stretcher was sent up from 
the rear, and arrived within five minutes, but even then not 
before the Boers had ceased firing and galloped off. Almost 
the last shot, I repeat, fired on a day full of perils had done 
what was destined to prove fatal work, and Colonel Umphelby 
was carried away. 

The field hospital to which our unfortunate comrade was 
borne stood about a mile and a iialf from the spot where he 
was hit Tenderly and carefully was he carried. Never for 
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n III >iiMMit iliti lit' lll^tl> tMiisrioiiMiu'HM, iii>r (lid lii8 liuo. genial 
liiiiiiiiur fail. Ill* l::iil !i1(m1 a j^immI dnil. an a imnctureti and 
Ktiiiiicil tiiiii*' (ill ptiNs«»Ksiiiii of Whyhrow whoii I j«aw It) 
i<li4i\\>. Imt lif I'viiK'tMl Imt sll^iit HiuniM of wtitkiiofw thou, and 
Ills iHMvt' spirii iirvrr fMltiTcil. At tlu' tl(*l(1 hoRpltnl I'liipIiiObjr 
I'aiiit* iiiitliT thf :irttMitii>ii of iSiirK4>(nn MmJof Plko. nml there he 
lay all tin* Satnnlay iiiirlit. lit' t\U\ not ii|»|>«>ar t(» HuflTor ninob 
imin. luit (-oiiipl:iiii4Ml that lio had no ftM^IlnK in hiM right leg. 
thf ffl'iHi iff tlH' wmiinl lM»lnjr, apparently, to protlm-e partial 
paralysis of the si«l«'. 

Whyhrow s:it by liini all ni^ht. and Nfvernl vain Attempt! 
were I'ladf to nourish thi> woiiiidod man. B4H*f tea, l>randy, 
and MtiH'i* drinks \v«'ri> ti'hMl without mitreHH. On Sunday 
UMirninvr. afi<>r nnn-h ditlirulty, a little milk was procured, and 
this was tho tirsi iiouriMhuicut to Htny on his gtoninch. The 
milk appcaml to n'vivf> the sufTrror. and lie woa so bright that 
th4> dnrtiir and others In^^an to tiiink that the cnae need not 
nt'ri'ssarily prov«' so si»rious as thry at flrnt fi*nred it must 
Casrs of perforation of the livrr by a MauKor bullet haye, 
I know. tiiMMi surri'ssfully tn^atcd at OraiiK^^ River Hospital, 
and had ColomO rniphcllty Immmi fiirtunato in the treatment 
>rivrn to him 1 niijrht Im» writiuK .1 difTiMvnt Btory to-day. 

It s«>>Mns t(i havr hvvu nrcrssary to strike the tents of the 
tU'ld h(»spital. and to hmuovo th*' wouudtnl Victorian. That 
th4> patient was not in a condition for removal is generally 
adniittcii. In fart. I may txo the len^rth of Hiiylug that the 
removal destroy«»<l his one <'hanee of in-covery. And such a 
removal it was ! It mi.:;ht have Ixm'u rxp4M*ted that a small 
iH'arer party. dinM-ttvl by a skillod noa-com., if no surgeon 
coulil be .spared f*ir tin* pun»<»«*'. wimld undertake the duty of 
earryiuK the suffiMin^r ottleer to 4iuarti»rs found for him at 
a farm-hous4* ab<mt thnM»-quarters of a ndle fn>m the site of 
the thOd Iiospital. or at h'ast that a proiter ambulance waggon 
w(mld be made available. The <listance was not great, and 
the patient's condition admittedly <*ritleal. 

Now. what do my n»adtMs suppose really happened ? Will 
it be iM'lievedtliat our wounded comrade was put into a buck- 
wajTKo"- <»iu' of the transimrt vehicles— and nmghly Jolted over 
tlie broken veldt, without tlie least ctHieorn or consideration ? 
"The Katlir driver seemed to lind the worst places In the 
road." siiys Whybrow, wlu^ was T'mphelby's only attendant. 
not a solitary and>ulance man ])einj: sparable to give his aid 
or diivctions. It is liard for one to write that which must 
harrow the feelin;rs of tlie bereaved loveil om^. but the Aus- 
tralian public are entlth'd to know how T'mphelby was treated, 
and it Is my ])usiness to ttdl them. On that horrible Journey 
in the Imck'-waKKon *!»<" wounded man literally cried from the 
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fearful pain which every jolt caused him, and he vomited 
blood with almost every concussion. 

A more utterly shameful piece of work than this removal 
it would he hard to discover in the history of a campaign a 
distinguishing mark of which is the tenderness and care with 
which the wounded, whether Britons or Boers, are generally 
treated. It is melancholy to reflect that our Colonel Umphelby 
was destined to furnish the exceptional case. I denounce his 
treatment as disgraceful. The exigencies of a battlefield are 
such that treatment of the wounded has often to be delayed, 
but nothing can justify the removal of Colonel Umphelby 
under circumstances such as I have narrated— circumstances 
Involving downright cruelty, and destructive of the otficer's 
last chance. 

About 6 o'clock on the Sunday evening it was that Colonel 
Umphelby, now very exhausted, was curried from the buck 
waggon to a bed at the farm-house. He asked faintly for 
the doctor, and his orderly went for him. He found the 
doctor at his tea, and was met with the remark, " It's no 
use my going. I know what he wants, and I have no drugs. 
Tell the Colonel I'll come presently." The doctor did not 
arrive, however, until the wounded man had once more sent 
for him. Then he came, stopped for half an hour, and some 
drugs which had been sent for were used with a temporary 
good effect. Umphelby directed his orderly to make up a bed 
at his (the Colonel's) door, and dropped Into what seemed to 
be a soothing sleep. It did not last loag, and at one o'clock 
in the morning he asked again for the doctor. A second 
message was sent before that officer was in attendance, and 
then the end was very near. Our comrade had become 
unconscious, and about half-past one his brave spirit passed 
from the wounded and ill-used body. His earthly sufferings 
were over, and a gallant soldier had gone to his reward. 

Colonel Umphelby gave no last message to his orderly, nor, 
so far as I can ascertain, to anybody else. Early on the 
Sunday evening he had directed Whybrow to take charge of 
his watch, compass, purse, etc. These, with a locket contain- 
ing family portraits and his signet ring, were hajided 
for safe keeping to Colonel Williams, chief of the New South 
Wales Medical Corps, to whom the late Victorian officer was 
well known, and by whom he was held In high esteem. On 
Monday evening the remains of the dead officer were Lild In 
a soldier's grave, and the chaplain read the service In the 
presence of the few comrades who were able to attend. The 
grave Is close to the farm, on the bank of a great pan, at 
present quite dry. The New South Wales Medical Corps has 
marked tlie spot by a cross, on which is inscribed his name, 
rank, and corps, and the date of Colonel Umphelby's death. 
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I liad a coiivorHAtion at HUMMiifoutoin with (Surgeon) Captain 
IVrkiiiH. of th(* N(>\v South Wah'H McMlioal Corps. He was 
abh' to ^ct awa.v from hlH diitloH for a bhort period and visit 
(.^ulond riiiph<'lby >vhiIo ho hiy In the tleld hospital near Drie- 
foiitoin (»ii tho iiioniiii); (Suiulay) after he was hit. '* He looked 
v(»r>' ha)r>;anl,** Miid th<' d<H'tur '*nnd the first field dressing 
waH all t!iat ha<l Imh^ii a|>pli<Ml to tho wound. He was yomiting 
biliary matter. comphiiiKMl of pain in hia side, and he looked 
to 1m» in a vt»r>- l)ad Htato. Wo cheoretl him np, but I think 
he felt that lio would not rooovor. He was moved that even- 
ing, and I do not h('Kitat<' to Kay that the removal greatly 
joopardiHtMl hlH rhan<*0H of rocovc-r^'. He was carried In a 
buck wa>?j?on- -a most uuKuitable vehicle— into a not very clean 
plarts and I did not k<h' him a^aln.*' 

•* Ho was not in any way under your charge, doctor ?" 

** No. I wIhIukI he had Ixh'u. and so did he, poor fellow. 
We all know him, and \\\uh\ him so much." 

** Do you know wliy the removal took place under the cir- 
cunistancoK diKcloA<>d ?'* 

" I'm afraid I cannot tell you anythioi; on that subject." 

The doctor who attended ("olon^'l ITmphelby I did not find. 
I do not ne<*eKsarily attribute blame to him for that disgraceful 
removal, as probal)ly he had Bimply to carry out a superior 
officer's orders, for the pentTal directions would be given by 
someone hijrhor in authority. 

The news of C-olonol ITmpholby's death was sad news indeed 
to all AuHtralian8. A Hi>l(Midid man ho was, the Idol of the 
IVrnianent Artillcr>' in Victoria, popular amongst all niuks, 
and liked and ro8i)ectod by all sorts and conditions of people 
wlio had the ;roo<l fortune to know him. 



CHAPTER LXXIX. 

Major Cameron— How He was Captitred— He Savbd thb 
Guns—** Abanponei) *' by the Enemy. 

One of the first men I found in tlio city was our friend 
Major (recently Captain) Cameron, the gallant commander of 
the Tasmanians, who was taken prisoner by the Boers some 
weeks previously, and who was once more at liberty. 
Cameron had sufifercd a good deal since I last saw him, first 
from his wound, next from erysipelas, then from a sort of low 
fever, and generally from much knocking about. Only a few 
days before, while he was still under treatment at the hospital, 
Lord Roberts had a chat with him, and got the story of Iris 
Adventures from his own lips. In Cameron the British Oom- 
mander-in-Ohief recognised a\x ofB^eex -^^ic^ -^wi wWi him at 
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the battle of Candahar, and on other service in India, and I 
need hardly say that the Tasmanian was charmed with the 
cordiality and kindness which he experienced, and which, as 
a fact. Lord Roberts shows to everybody. Major Cameron 
occupied a pleasant room at a boarding-house when I paid 
my respects to him, and got from his own lips the story of 
how he was captured and treated. 

On the 24th February, it seems, Major Cameron was ordered 
by Colonel Price to occupy the same ground, west of Arundel, 
as the troops had held on the previous day. He did so, and 
had with him about 30 of his own company and a similar 
number of the Port Elizabeth Volunteers, under Captain 
Massie. Cameron reconnoitred the hills to his front, and 
finding that they had been vacated by the enemy, he took 
possession. While doing so he observed that four guns and 
a squadron of the Inniskillings were moving towards a pass, 
through a range of hills not far from Kuilfontein Farm, 
then the head-quarters of Greneral Groibler. Cameron 
conformed to the movements of the guns, and took up a 
position on their left rear. A fortunate thing this for the 
guns, as was afterwards made apparent. The Tasmanian 
officer received (through Captain Haig) an order from Colonel 
Page-Henderson, who was in general charge of the operations, 
to reconnoitre the kopjes and ground to the left. A patrol 
which Cameron sent out presently reported the presence of 40 
Boers on an isolated kopje. Captain Massie was directed to 
move on to the left, while Major Cameron himself took the 
Tasmanians forward, with a view of cutting off the Boers* 
retreat by occupying a kopje about 500 yards to the right of 
the kopje on which they were. 

There were several wire fences to get through, and when 
Cameron approached the kopje he intended to occupy, he found 
it already in possession of the enemy, who opened a smart 
fire. Cameron succeeded in withdrawing his men without loss. 
While retiring, he looked back to see what the Boers were 
doing, and observed a party of British in a shallow water- 
course, under a heavy cross-fire, about 300 yards from the 
Boei*s. Cameron immediately galloped back, and found an 
officer of the Inniskillings, who cried out, " For God's sake, 
cut the wire ; my arm is broken !" There were several men 
with this officer. Cameron cut the wire, and the Inniskilling 
mounted and rode away— with scant ceremony, it appeared to 
me. 

At this point Cameron found that three of his men, who 
had followed him, had, during the course of the action, lost 
their horses. He was left with three dismounted men and 
his own horse. He put a man upon the horse and ordered 
him to go for assistance. One of the other ixv^a. Yi^'WseX.\^s^ 
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carhiiK'. aii«] ho \vhh onlvnHl to get to the rear, and the tbird 
iiiau waH (iiiirkly Ht>nt iifwr hliii. Kl^lit Boera now detached 
thtMiiMMvos fnuM th<'ir main lN)dy on the kopje, galloped for 
wanl. and ('ain(*nin wiw that he wrm In for a rou{ch time. He 
had a fair supply of ammunition, and each time the Boers 
diHniountrd \u* cmptitHl hiM maffazino upon tbem. Ultimately 
tlu' litHTs dividi'i!. and worlC4*d amund tJie intrepid Taamanlnn, 
(M»inpl<>tHy rnoircled him. nnd kept up a vifl^roua fire. 
(*aini>ron liad fou^rlit hiM way Imck quite three-qoartera of a 
ndlo. ev(Ty minute exiMM*tlnf; nHHi8tan<*e, but ultimately be 
f«>ll witli a luillet thnaiKh hin left lefi:. 

To U\v end ('amen)n n'slHted capture, and a Boer officer com- 
ing; u]» aftrr tlip priMonor had iMvn Mtmred, remarked, "Yon 
ouKiit to l>e Hhot for not MumMidering.'* 

**lt was not for the want of trying tliat you haven't done 
it." rt'piii'd <'amen>n. 

TIu>rt> is V(>ry little reason to doubt now tliat the presence 
and rapal>le Iiandlin); of ('ameron*8 men. who quite covered 
the It'ft rear of our jrnns and ma<Ie it ]K>s8ible for them to 
H'tiiN'. if tlM» need api>se. by a K<>r>?e through which they had 
<*onie to a forward and perilous i»ositlon. saviKl the artl]lei7 
from captiiiv. Tlie lioors aftcrwanls told Cameron that their 
dispositions that mornintr wert» made with a ^iew of trapping 
tile guns. Clijse l)i»>liind the forty #;een on the Isolated kopje, a 
foreo of 40() lioers lay concwihMl. and It was their intention, 
after allowing the* guns to get far enough forward, to encircle 
thoir left and cut them off. 

** We wanted guns." said a Boer leader to him, "and we felt 
that we eould do little without them. We laid the trap for 
your nrtillerj'. but your m(»n coming Into the kopjes, which 
we had ])unK»sely (evacuated in order to make you think that 
we had n^reattMl. ups<*t the whole of our plans." 

Camen)n deserves the fullest cnMlit for saving those gnns. 
W^hy was there no assistance forthcondng to save him ? 

In tlic Hoer hands Major Cameron was tnvited generally 
with kindness, always with respect. They took his boots 
from him, however, and h(» had to buy a pair of straw shoes 
at i'olesberg. II is wound and the consequential physical dis- 
turbance gave him a gcMxl deal of trouble, and there were 
periods when his condition was seri(ms. From place to place 
he was moved as tin* Boers fell back, and ultimately he was 
taken to the railway station at Si)rIngfonteln. The inten- 
tion was to send him by rail to Pretoria. A train was 
expecte^l from Blo(»mf(mtein at 4 o'clock on the afternoon of 
th(* l.'Uh ^larch. Imt the strong circumstance which prevented 
Its (doming was the arrival of Lonl Roberts at the Free State 
capital. The cutting of the line by the (lUards, and their 
arrival at Sprlngfontein by the train which was to carry 
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Cameron ofif, are now matters of history. When the Guards 
came they found that the Boers had left In such a hurry that 
they had either forgotten or disregarded the Tasmanian 
officer. 

** I was abandoned," he observed, with a laugh, " quite 
abandoned." 

Not having been put on parole, or left under conditions which 
precluded him from carrying arms again during the ca^mpaign, 
Cameron quickly rejoined his company, all of whom were 
delighted to welcome back their beloved commander. Indeed, 
after the company's arrival in Bloemfontein, there was a 
continuous procession of officers, non-commissioned officers, 
and men to the room of the Major, and the hand-grips which I 
saw exchanged in that chamber testify to the strength of an 
affection which man may have for man. 



CHAPTER LXXX. 

Our NAVAii Representative— Fine Work by Colquhoun— 
Some of His Doings— How He Repaired the Guns. 

It was with great pleasure that I met once more Lieutenant 
Colquhoun, of the Victorian Navy, the one Australian naval 
representative, so far as I knew, in the campaign. He was 
not only safe and sound, but fit and well as ever. Owing 
to the sickness of a brother officer, he was in charge of his 
battery, camped near Bloemfontein. Our once transport 
officer has gone through a good deal since I saw him, 
in January last, shelling the Magersfontein position, and the 
Imperial authorities made no mistake when they accepted him 
for active service in South Africa. Colquhoun has accom- 
plished some exceptional work, and is admitted on all sides to 
have done honour alike to Victoria and to the navy of our 
Empire. Indeed, owing to his singularly fine work he was 
honoured at Bloemfontein by a special presentation to Lord 
Roberts. 

It was on the 11th February that two naval guns, the left 
half-battery, left Modder River camp and went by train to 
the Australian Regiment's old camping ground at Enslin, 
one of the points of departure of the force which, under Lord 
Roberts, successfully invaded the Free State. Lieutenant 
Dean, R.N., was in command, and managed one gun, Colqu- 
houn being in charge of the other. They were long 
12-pounders, having a range of 8000 yards. Such ordnance 
has done splendid service in South Africa in places where 
tlie field artillery was, by reason of much shorter range, 
wholly ineffective. From Enslin the half-battery began Its 
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iiian'li, ull niiikH (»ii f4»<>t. :irn>KH the Vn*v 8tato. and our naval 
LU'utiMiaiit w.'iK furnished with all Xhv oxHtement he could 
hav(' (i(>sinnl. Th4> lirst day out tli<* pliant tars, as part of 
ISoiK^nil K4'lly-K(Miii.v*H DiviHioii. n^rhed Ilandam, whiob. per- 
haps. n>a<l<*rH will riTollrct an tin* n^ndeEvous on the occasion 
of <i-'U4Tal ltal>ltiiiKt<>irK n>(*oiiiiaiw«an<t* of tlu* Free State 
lM)nlt'r country. On th«» iwxX day tlioy went on to Waterfall 
I>rift. on tlio Il(>it Itiver. and fn>iu there iH'o<*eeded. via 
We^draai. to Klip Drift, ou the MtNlder. the laiit march cover- 
\ut: no lens than 25 niileH of country within 23 hours. 

At >Ve;rdniai tlien* was an affair of <>utiM»8t8, but the naval 
guns did not get int(» a('ti<in until after the crossing at Klip 
Drift, wliich ttnik place at daylight on tlie 15th. They were 
onh'HMl int(» a iN»sitlon one and a half tnih*H north, but on to 
tile kopJ(> S4>lccted it was not ]Mm8ible to take them by tlie 
onllnary means. Tin* sailors were equal to the emergency^ 
and simply carrit^d tlie guns up. bringing tlie carriages with 
them. Tlie wlieeis of Dean's gun wen' broken In these 
operations. Tlie gunners had to dig a hole in the crround for 
the **tnill." and worked the gun on a wheellcMBS carriage. 

(lood servi(^> did tlie naval men tliat day in support of 
P>en<'irs advance on tiie Hoer iM>sitiou. The range was 
quickly found, and tlu» gunners worktnl in perfect comfort, for 
u<m(» of tlie HmT Held pieces could n»ach them, and they were 
well out i>t rille lire. It is nc^teworthy that the order to open 
fire, and information as to the kopje upon which it might be 
mot>t effectively dire<'t<Ml. cjuiu* from an old Geelong boy, 
Lieut. -Colonel Martyr (tlien in charge of a brigade, and subse- 
quently made chit»f «taff-of!lcer in the uewlj'-formed Austra- 
lasian and Canadian Brigade). Tliis gallant officer, whose 
left brea«t IxMirs two lines of ribbon, is a son of a former Vic- 
torian solicitor, and has seen a good deal of service as an 
ottlcer of tlie Imperial Army. 

In resiMmse to his directions. Coltiuhoun brought his gun to 
bear (m the kopje indicated to him as b«dng "full of Boers," 
and tiie exe<*ution was lerrilily fatal, intimately the enemy 
retreated across the left front of the sailor men*8 post, and, 
as they cjime into tlie oikmi. Cohiuhoun's shrapnel was thrown 
amongst them as fast as his gun could l)e 8t»r\'ed. 

•* I liad had to shell positions before,** says the Victorian 
otficer, ** but on this occasion I. for the first time, saw the 
fearfid effect of slirapnel. We knockeil over men and horses 
right and left." 

In tiie slielling of Cronje's laager, ii(»nr Hrown's Farm, Col- 
quliouii took his i)art. and tlien followed the magnificent rear- 
guard tight of the Hoer leader. Lit^utenant Dean went on 
wMtli tlie s(mnd gun. and left tlie Victorian with the broken 
ono. rolqiihoun did not d\\\y-v\\\\\y ivV>va\\. \\,\Nv\t took a couple 
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of wheels off a buck-waggon, uiade them lit, hauled the gun 
off the kopje, remounted it, and had it ready for action within 
twelve hours. Mxicfh improvisation tMs meant, o(f courae, but 
trust a sailor man for that, particularly one who, like Ool- 
quhoun, has had a large share of his training in the merchant 
service. The newly-mounted gun quickly joined the division 
at Paardeberg, going to the front with a transport convoy. 
Colquhoun had to overcome a difficulty, because orders had 
been given to detain the gun, and the Victorian had to per- 
suade an officer in charge that these orders were issued on the 
supposition that the gun was disabled, as indeed was the case. 

The fighting commenced on a Sunday, and Colquhoun was 
in it on the following day. Cronje had entrenched himself in 
the famous river-bed death trap, and there were times when 
the Victorian's guns, now working with the rest of the Naval 
Brigade, were under smart rifle fire, at a range of about 1100 
yards. Why any naval guns were brought so close, while 
they would have been equally effective quite out of Mauser 
range, nobody appears to know. As it was, several of Col- 
quhoun*s gunners were hit, one being killed. 

By Thursday evening, so much knocking about had the 
guns received, that the trails in the left half-battery were 
broken, and in their disabled condition the weapons*were of no 
use. It was then that Colquhoun got a nasty set-back. He 
was ordered to march with the disabled guns to Modder River, 
and there entrain for Simon's Town (naval depOt near Cape 
Town), with a view of having repairs made. There was 
nothing for it but to obey. He sadly turned his back on the 
scene of the fighting, and made his way back to Modder River. 
There, however, Colquhoun learned that there was a chance 
of getting the necessary work done at Kimberley, and 
promptly accepting all responsibility for departing from his 
written orders, a few hours later saw the gun entrained, 
bound north instead of south. 

At Kiml)erley, Lord Methuen, who was in command, could 
do nothing from his own resources, and suggested that Cecil 
Rhodes be appealed to. Colquhoun saw the great man's 
secretary, and finally saw Mr. Rhodes himself, with the result 
that the engineering department at the \Ag De Beers mine 
undertook to do what they could. But they had no wheels, 
and expressed the opinion that wheels would not be found in 
the district. So well and successfully did Colquhoun search, 
however, that he soon had four suitable wheels delivered at 
De Beers' works. He indicated what he wanted done, 
selected suitable timber, and the artisans did the rest. 

Colquhoun lunched with Mr. Rhodes and his secretary, and 
was treated by both with marked kindness. He had been 
allowed three days to go from Paard^Xi^T^ \.c> ^^^^^^ ^^X:^«t, 
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He did the Journey in two. He lo8t no time in going on to 
Klmberley, and the I>e B(M*r8* enfirineera got to work without 
delay. The guns came into their liands at 11 o*eIock on a 
Monday morning. They were remounted and ready for action 
again at 11 o'clock on Tuesday night. The delighted Colqo- 
houu at onc(» entrained hin guns, got to Mo<lder River, received 
a new Hupply of ammunition and stores, and started back for 
the front. He reached Paardeberg just a week after he had 
left it, and caught up to the Naval Brigade, which had moved 
on, the next morning. Captain Bearecroft warmly compli- 
mented tlie Victorian otiicer upon his tact, Judgment, and 
practical performance, for really it was a fine piece of wprk 
throughout. Instead of a train journey of over (100 miles 
south, the disiibled guns liad gone by train 25 miles north, 
and were made as good as— if not a trifle better than— ever. 

Colqnlioun had missed tlie surrender of Cronje, but aaw the 
Boer leader when he was brought in a prisoner to Modder 
River. Our officer was in the llgliting at Poplar Grove, and 
his gun Hilenced the Krupp 9-pounder whicli for a time caused 
the British some annoyance, and which, on its being aban- 
doned by the enemy, fell into our hands. On that day one 
of Ck>lqulioun*s shells fell close to President Kruger and Minis- 
ter Fischer while they were vainly endeavouring to keep the 
Boers from retiring ; tliorefore Victoria's naval representative 
was within an ace of creating very important vacancies in tlie 
oflicial life of the Transvaal. Bur Kruger is a per8<m not 
easily killetl. From Poplar (irove the naval guns went on to 
I)rl€»fonteiu— fatal to the bravo Colonel Umphelby— but the 
division was not in time for tiie battle, and t>he march was 
continued to BlotMufonteiu with(mt further adventure. 



CHAPTER LXXXI. 

Gunner Johnston — His Work with the Abtiluebt— 
" Ai'STKALTA*' Uses His Chance — His Account of 
Paaijdeheug— ** Simply Hell on Earth." 

Captain (now Major) Johnston, of the Victorian Field Artil- 
lery, one of our special sei'vice officers in South Africa, was 
amongst those camped near Bloemfontein. As in the ca«e 
of Lieutenant-Commander Colquhoun, I am able to present 
Captain Johnston to the Australian public as another of the 
Victorian otticers who have done splendid service during the 
war. At M(Mlder River our gunner was attached to the 62nd 
Battery of Royal Artillery, and speedily made himself one 
of the most popular of its officers, not only by his pleasant, 
/Cheery ways, but by reason ot \\V^ wuvSioxsAil^ usefulness and 
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resource. Johnston has done his share in demonstrating that 
a military training gained in the colonies, plus Australian 
twttSf perfectly equips a man for hard campaign work, even 
though it may not always enable him to figure quite so 
ornately as a Guardsman in a swagger march-past. Captain 
Johnston would do us credit— nobody, indeed, could be better 
chosen— if achievement depended only on looking well, and I 
cannot say that of all our campaigners. In addition, he has 
proved himself a hard-goer, fearless, enduring, capable. All- 
round, a first-class artillery officer. 

Shortly after a visit that he paid to the Australian camp at 
Enslin, Captain Johnston became attached to the 69th Battery, 
and at the beginning of February the battery marched, under 
General Hector Macdonald, with the Highland Brigade to the 
fight at Koodes'berg. Johnston had charge of a section (two 
guns), and was in action on the second day out, the good 
fortune of war providing him with a most acceptable bit of 
detached duty. Tlie Boers lay in trenches on the banks of the 
Reit, and also occupied a nundber of advanced posts. From 
these latter they were able to make things very exciting for 
the advancing Highlanders, who had to operate in open 
country. So hot was the fire that for a time the British 
advance was checked. It was necessary to obtain artillery 
aid, and on the Batteiy Commander getting his order from 
the General, he turned to Johnston with the words — 

** There you are, Australia ; it is your turn now. I don't 
know where the enemj' are, but the bed of the river is full of 
snipers. Take care of yourself, and for God's sake don't lose 
any horses." 

Note the special anxiety about the horses, beside whom 
in the campaign men were of comparatively small value. You 
can replace men easily, but what is field artillery to do with- 
out horses ? 

** Australia," or " Marsupial." as Johnston is indifferently 
nicknamed, scouted for himself in advance of his gun section, 
and, although he came in for most assiduous attention on the 
part of the carefully observant snipers, neither he nor his 
horse was hit. The movement being covered by infantiy 
volley-firing, he took up a fairly good position for his guns 
on the side of a kopje. First he opened upon the snipers, 
and cleared them out. Then he gave the Boer advanced posts 
all the shrapnel he could throw at them in the quickest time 
on record, and verj' soon the way was open for the infantry 
advance, the Boers scampering along a donga (gully), and 
taking refuge in their main trenches. "Australia" had used 
his *' turn " to some purpose. 

While Johnston was plugging away, and it was obvVw\!a» \55k 
all that the enemy felt his presence, a coixi^a\i^ <2>1 \>CL<i ^^SS^sgsv- 
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land Brigade passed the tlauk of the guns, and a young 
officer shouted greetings as he went by. 

" That's right, * Australia,' " he cried ; " give It to them." 

A few miuutes later a prostrate huiiiau form was carried to 
the rear by the bearer company, and a faint wave of his hand 
in Jolmston's direction was all now possible to the buoyant 
young fellow, who had ho lately marched forth a picture of 
healtli and stn*ngth. Johnston acknowledged it with a cheery 
word, but, alas ! that wave of the hand was a last farewell, 
for the stricken Highlander died a few hours afterwards. 
A sniper had caught him during the advance, and a promising 
career abruptly closed. 

During the same day a poor fellow was shot through the 
body, l)ut his injury was not so serious as to excite fears of a 
fatal result. He was got out of action with some difficulty, 
placed in an ambulance waggon, and later on conveyed to 
the Modder settlement, with a view of there obtaining suit- 
abl** treatment The ambulance cart travelled in safety over 
the twenty-live miles of intervening country— to what end ? 
Will it be believed that, just at the journey's close, while on 
the i)ontoon bridge which crosses the river, the mules shied and 
overturned the ambulance waggon into the stream. The help- 
less wounded man was thrown out and miserably drowned. 
As an instance of really " hard luck " in the campaign that 
would Ik? difficult to match. 

The lighting near Koodesberg lasted three days, and the 
Boer, falling back from position to position, finally retired 
across Pointer's Drift. The force under Hector Macdcmald 
was ordered to join General French, and Johnston, in charge 
of his section, accompanied it. By way of Randam and De 
Keil's Drift the guns went on the march through the Free 
State, and there was some incidental fighting at the drift. 
Johnston was with thost^ sent back to Waterfall to protect 
our convoy, but ultimately onlers came to abandon it, and 
the battery pi*oceeded to Jacobsdal, where men and horses had 
an all too short day's rest. 

The niaroli from Jacobsdal to Paardeberg Captain Johnston 
describes as the l)est done by field artillery in the campaign. 
The horses were in a bad way on starting, and the strain was 
terrible. Ja(ol>sdal was left at 9 o'clock at night, and the 
column marched till dayliglit. A rest had been expected, 
but onlers arrived to ** pusli forward with all speed the whole 
of the guns." Tlie battery went on. One by one the 
thorouglily beaten team horses, already on half rations, yielded 
to the strain, dropped and died on the road. First the forge 
and store waggon was abandoned, its horses being used to 
renew the gun teams, then another waggon was left behind, 
as other horses gave out, and further renewals were required 
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for the teams. Finally, the men were dismounted, and their 
horses yoked in. Still the battery went on, its path being 
marked by dead horses and abandoned equipment. Without 
halt, the battery marched the whole 40 miles which separates 
Paardeberg from Jacobsdal, and at noon on the second day of 
tlie great fight the guns were in action. 

Owing to some internal changes, Johnston took the post of 
the battery captain, and, therefore, his place at Paardeberg 
was with the ammunition waggon. The " sickest Job in the 
world," he describes this, and I can quite appreciate his 
remark. The peril is quite as great— just think what an 
enemy's shell would do if it dropped into the waggon !— as 
that involved in serving the guns, and the work lacks the 
excitement which so stimulates and sustains those engaged 
loading and firing. At Osfontein, Johnston had the same 
duty, but on the road thither he had a pleasant little experi- 
ence. Lord Roberts happened to pass, and noticed that our 
gimner's shoulder straps bore the word *' Australia." The 
Field-Marshal accosted him at once. 

** You are from Australia, I see," said the redoubtable Little 
Bobs ; " I am glad to see you, and hope you are doing good 
work." 

" I am trying to, sir," was the reply. 

" That's right, that's right," said the great chief, as, with 
a smiling " Good-morning," he rode on. 

** I cannot tell you," says Johnston, " how much I valued, 
at a time when I was dreadfully wearied, that little word of 
encouragement from that great man." 

At Osfontein the Boer sharpshooters wounded some of the 
gunners and killed three of the horses, but Captain Johnston 
got through without a scratch. His battery was engaged in 
administering the check to the reinforcements sent to Cronje, 
and here again it did good work, arriving just In time to sup- 
port the K.O.S.B.'s, whom the Boers, gallantly advancing 
across the plains, had compelled to retire. The enemy could 
not, however, stand the guns. After a few rounds of shrapnel 
had been fired at them the Boers turned and ran in hundreds 
for the shelter of the kopjes, where they had leTt their horses. 

The fiying Boers pursued such a shrewd and erratic course 
thflt they offered only the smallest gun target, and the 
shi*apnel did no great harm. One fine old man disdained to 
run. He simply shouldered his rifle and walked away. Our 
infantry had come back, and rifle bullets rained about him, but 
our brave foeman never quickened his pace, and, apparently, 
escaped unhurt. I saw a precisely similar thing when we 
were searching, with gun and rifle, the north bank of the 
Orange River, near Norval's Pont. All the Boers were not 
like the old man who won Johnston's admiration, for 160 of 
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iImmii l':i\>- tin* tliiii;: 1m>si Mlinril.v iift«*r the iirfllh'ry fire openeil, 
mill utffklv Niirn'iitlcnii tti a wt*ak coiuimuy of the K.O.fe(.B. 

** It was siiiiply h«>ll n|NMi <*artli.** was (^aptnln Jobnston's 
tlfM'ri|iiiiiii 4 if till' (lotriK'tioii of (^ninje's laager, when for 
twi» hours .'Ml KHiis |M*lt<Ml. with Hhrnpn<*l and other abomiiu- 

I lit lis. an area of alMuit Imlf a iiilh^ M|uan>. Kvei7 llring 
iliiiik' ai-tiiall.v iiiKi«l4' thf hia^iM' waH kllhMl. yK^ggon after 
wamiMii Avassrt al>la/«\ and fmiii time to time, as the barsting 
slit'lls sinirk ston*i« of aiiiiiiuiiitloii. thoiie blew up with fearfol 
«*artli «*liakiii»; «*X]»li»sitiiiH. 

" .\(>\<>r." says .liiliiist<»ii. " luul I iiiia»;iued I would see sucli 
a si^Mt. and I nMM*nt tliat It wan Hiinply hell ou earth.** 

rapt a in .liilinstnii was cliisf to LI<H]t«Miaut -Commander Col- 
<|ulH»iin ill tilt' ii;:liiin;: at I^iiplar <»rove, and he marched, 
fid ri'tnisliiir;;. iutn ItliM^nifontpin with French's column. 
<*(>loni'| lliKid. roiiiiiiaiKiin}; tlio then Australian Regiment, 
had applied t(» liavi' Taptain .hdniston attached, and as the 
Kuniirr was willing; to tnk«' iii(»unt(*d Infantry work, he relhi- 

I I 111 si It'll his post in tlic r»L*ii<l liatit'i'}' and awaited the arrival 
of thi' n>Kiii>^'nt at HhM'infontoin. Alati ! that arrival was 
only tin* pm-nrsor to n»i»r;:anisath>n, and the artillery officer 
was "out of a Job." as thf military phratM^ Is. Not for long, 
liowcvt'i*. for lu- «iuickly found a place on the staff of Colonel 
J<>frr!«'s. (>(»mmandin;: th(> 11th Division of Artillery. As a 
KnnixT. tlu'n, his cainiial^n work was <*ontinued until typhoid 
sniott' iiim. Happily, ho f;ot thnaiKh. made a good recovery, 
and. on InMn^ invalidtMl honH>. laudt>d In Melbourne at the end 
of July almost (*ompl<'t('ly rcstonxl to his usual health. 



CllArTKU LXXXll. 



Ahiuval of ('Ai'TAix BiuciiK— Thk March fuom Nobval's 
ToNT — Thky Ukmkmrkkki) the Sabbath — Pbices at 
lU.oEMFONTEix— Victims of Typhoid Fever. 

Tlu^ force with which Captain Bruchc and his men marched 
from \or\'ars Pont on tho 2nd April, and arrived at Bloem- 
fontcin on the lOtli. n)n8istod of 14(K) men and 1800 horses, 
about 600 of the latter bt^ing remounts for regiments at the 
front. Major Knthohen, eominanding J Battery of Royal 
Hors(» Artillery, was in command, and Bniche's speeial charge 
consisted '^f about fK) Australians, men of different units who 
had been .eft behind to look after sick horses or do other 
rear party work. 

The column was mainly romposed of South African irregular 
troops, re-sworn for service outside Cape Colony, such as the 
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E.P.H.- (Eastern Province Horse, sometimes irreverently called 
the Electro-Plated Horse), Prince Alfred Guards, Uitenhage 
Volunteers, First City, et hoc genus omne. Included in the 
column, too, were the 2nd Company of South Australians, under 
Captain Reade, and Lieutenant Blair's party of the First S.A. 
Company, which had been sent to Norval's Pont with an escort 
of prisoners. 

It was a wonderfully heterogeneous collection of men and 
horses, and on the march it dropped companies here and there, 
and, on the other hand, picked up men, horses, mules, and 
waggons which had gone on before. The march was on the 
road parallel with the railway line. As the Boers were known 
to have become active again on the east side, and had actually 
captured five British companies (Royal Irish and Northum- 
berlands) near Edenburg, everybody had the jumps rather 
badly during the whole journey, 2000 Boers here and 5000 
Boers there being the almost invariable daily report received 
from the magnificently imaginative employes of the Intelli- 
gence Department. 

Donkerpoort was gained first night out, and Bi-uche's com- 
mand furnished the outposts, moving forward next day as 
tlie advanced guard. Prior's Siding was reached on the 3rd, 
and Springfontein on the 4th, Australians doing such road 
duties as flank patrolling and gun escorting, without getting 
contact with the enemy. On the 5th the column caught up 
to a force of about 500 details from different regiments, who 
had started earlier, and with whom were 1000 transport mules. 
The command of the column had devolved upon Colonel 
Hamilton, who, with the 10th Hussars, had joined en route. 
Tlie Hussars, J Battery, and Australians went on to Jagers- 
fontein Road, where it was intended to rest a day, but an 
order from the front hurried them on to Kniger's Siding, 
where 35 ox-waggous were labouring along, and the Boers 
were said to be particularly close. 

Bruche's men were made rear guard, and the pace was 
dreadfuly slow. Reit River was crossed at a drift near the 
railway l)ridge, and Bethany reached about four o'clock in 
the afternoon. There General Gatacre was found. At eight 
o'clock all officers commanding units were ordered to repair to 
head-quarters, where Gatacre read a report that 3000 or 4000 
Boers were moving on the railway bridge with the intention 
of destroying it. 

The Australians with the column met Gatacre for the first 
time, and were not favourably impressed by his manner, which 
was slow, hesitating, and indecisive. Certain dispositions 
wei*e made, and the men slept on their ai*ms, but the Boer 
didn't come. The ox- waggons went towards Basutoland next 
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day, and our men contiuuod their journey north, reaching the 
Kaffir River at 6 p.m. The South Australians, under Captain 
Keade, pushed forward to a bridge nearly live miles beyond, 
where General I'ole-Carew, witli the (iuards, was in com- 
mand. Bruche was ordered to join them the same night, 
more rumours of a coming enemy Inking in circulation. The 
Australians stood by the bridge all night, but there was no 
attack. 

When Captain Bruche arrived in South Africa he was posted 
to the Grenadier Guards, with whom he served several 
weeks, including that of Magersfontein. Since joining the 
Australian Regiment he had not seen his old friends until he 
met them near the Kaffir River. The Australian was warmly 
welcomed by the Guanlsmen, who hardly knew him in the 
wonderfully nice helmet— nobody quite knows where Bruche 
got that head-dress— which he had substituted for the Aus- 
tralian crusher hat he had worn at Modder River. There 
were foregatherings and exchanges of experiences that even- 
ing, and next day the Australians, taking with them the KXHX 
transport mules, reached Bloeuifontein. 

" We had no fighting," say« Bniche, ** but we were in 
momentary- expectation of it, and took even* precaution. The 
Boers were not far off, but it is doubtful whether they were 
in large numbers, and as we were always on the alert they 
were afforded no opportunity of springing a surprise ui>on 
us." In these words is pithily put the story of the march 
from Norval's Pont. 

It has been my pleasure to notice on several occasions with 
what signal success Lieutenant I'endlebury managed the com- 
pany of mounteil infantry wliioli, after the capture of the 
wounded Captain M'Ineruej', fell into his hands. Managed 
it, as readers may recollect, without the assistance of any 
other officer, he being the only man of commissioned rank left 
with tlie company. Colonel Price, under whose command the 
company now parried, bears testimony to Pendlebury's work. 
As the three sub litems asked for by Colonel Hoad were not 
being sent from V^ictoria, either readjustments or promotions 
from non-commissioned rank, perhaps botli, had to be resorted 
to. Colonel Price told off his battalion in companies of three 
instead of four divisions each, thus saving a subaltern. I was 
glad to know that he would recommend Captain M'Leish for 
promotion to the rank of Major, a step which he has since 
got— one fairly earned by liis long and good service as a Cap- 
tain in Victoria, to say nothing of the splendid work he did 
in South Africa. This promotion is acclaimed by everj'one 
as an act of simple justice to a first-rate officer. Lieutenant 
Pendlebuiy was i^commended for the Captaincy which he 
proved himself so well qualified to hold, and has received it^ 
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Sergeant-Ma jor Healey was made Regimental Sergeant- 
Major for the Victorians, and Sergeant Wallace was appointed 
Sergeant-Major of the No. 1 (M*Leish) Company. 

Ck)louel Gordon, the South Australian commandant, devel- 
oped a taste for adventures during my stay at Bloemfontein. 
He was at Glen Camp, about 16 miles north-east, visiting some 
of the New South Wales companies, on a Sunday, and was 
made a party to a little project for catching a Boer patrol 
which had acquired the habit of annoying the Australian out- 
post every evening. Colonel Kniglit, who commands the 
mother cokmy's soldiers at the Glen, proposed to go himself 
with a few men. 

" Would you like to come ?'* the S.A. commandant was^ 
asked. 

" Like to come ? Of course I would,*' was the prompt 
reply ; " and so would ray two men (Privates Way and Blue).** 

The party of enterprise did not number more than fifteen, 
and in the moonlight it moved stealthily out to a position about 
a mile beyond, and on the flank of, the annoyed outpost. 
There the Australians, with considerable intervals between 
them, so as to present a long line of fire, stretched themselves 
on their stomachs as close to the earth as they could get, and 
each held his rifle in readiness for the word from Knight. 
There was just the smallest rise in front, and over this 
Gordon from time to time kept popping his head in order to 
reconnoitre. The South Australian commandant wears 
glasses, and does not back himself to see as well as he could 
twenty years ago ; therefore his anxiety was natural. 

** Down with that head,'* would come from the observant 
and tactful Knight, who didn't know, and possibly didn't care^ 
whether the offending head belonged to a full colonel or a 
full private, and the commandant ducked quickly on the word 
of command. 

It was a long wait, and the evening air became cold. The 
position was uncomfortable, especially just after dinner. 
Everybody wanted a smoke, and there was no sign of the Boer 
patrol which it was intended to extinguish. More than that, 
the idea had occurred that if some other Boer patrol should 
happen to come upon the rear of the party, the original pro- 
gramme might be varied to a degree quite beyond the taste 
and expectation of Its framera. Presently a thought struck 
the S.A. Colonel, and in a husky whisper he expressed himself. 

" Knight ! Knight !** he called. 

*♦ Well,** was the reply, " what is it V" 

" Do you know what day this is. Knight ?** 

" No, I don't," was the quite candid reply of the New South 
Wales officer, far too busy to take count of days. 
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is Sunday," whlf^ered Gordoa ; "and 

do uotblng on Sunday." 
I Taelleve you're right," aussvered Knlglit, 
nllsed that the plot would fail, 
liplug party got up off its stouiacJi, and 
t liad eome out, frept swiEtiy back to ci 
a as well to take count of days, 
1 have Qot been numerous In tlie Austn 
; conduct of tlie meu being generally good 
two cases serious enough to be Investigate 
rUal. Seven days C.B, (eonlined to baira 
jurtceu days In the cases of secouil offeui 
:loned as the most usual punishment 
really eonnued. but he la denied leave and i 
,ven fatigue work all the time. The punlshi 
orse with a sore back was being made hea 
ledse that a luan whose horae becomes : 
have to walk-whenever the trooits moved w 
Q iiidudng iitm to look after bia na^, and pre 
'eable eontlngency. Of one remarkable oil 

■ouutry a TiOlb lire shell, which had beeu 
uiieX|»loded, thiTPfore was in tlii' most sui 
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from " No baths allowed " to '* Please economise the water," 
in accordance with the host's resources. I heard, too, of a 
scarcity of soap. It was the same at Colesberg. Surely the 
Boers use more of this material than they are popularly sup- 
posed to use. Go after them where you will, you find it dif- 
ficult to buy soap. Of course, there is another explanation, 
but perhaps I had better not discuss that. It will be suf- 
ficiently obvious to ill-natured people, and the good-natured 
would have none of it. 

The Bloemfontein hotels were, at this time, in what may be 
called an in-and-out condition. One day the host had sup- 
plies, and his bar was crowded with thirsty souls. Next day 
the shelves were bare, and there was a drought un/til the mili- 
tarj^ director of railways made available a few trucks for the 
local purveyors of grog. Here is the copy of a memo, left 
in my room by the man who preceded me :— " Dear H., — On 
second thoughts I don't think I'll come and dine with you, 
but want you to come and dine here. No refusal. Whisky 
famine is over ! ! Time, 7.30 sharp.— Yours, etc., A. D. K." 
It is easy to understand the writer of that letter's "second 
thought." It is explained by the sentence to which he attaches 
a double note of exclamation. For a week the guests at 
dinner drank tea and coffee. One*night nearly all had bottled 
beer or spirits, for our host had secured supplies. Next day 
all were back on tea and coffee once more. And so on. 

News of four deaths amongst Australians reached me while 
I was at Bloemfontein. Private Thomas B. Marsden, of the 
Second Contingent from South Australia, succumbed to pneu- 
monia. He was with the company on its march to Prleska 
when he contracted the disease. Dr. Jermyn (formerly of the 
V.M.R. at Koroit, Victoria), medical oflftcer to the S.A. Second 
Company, tells me that the attack was an acute one, and that 
poor Marsden had to go into hospital at Britstown. He never 
emerged from it, and his very short campaign was quickly 
over. The news of Private Marsden's death brought sadness 
to South Australians, for the deceased soldier appears to have 
been very popular amongst his comrades. 

The first company, I am sorry to say, lost Private F. G. 
Matthews, who succumbed to enteric at a military hospital 
south of De Aar. A very fine man Matthews was, the picture 
of health and strength as I last saw him, and a skilful member 
of the St. John Ambulance Corps. He had not been long ill, 
and his chums had relied with confidence upon his good con- 
stitution to pull him through. Alas ! that terrible disease, 
typhoid, declares its power over and over again by vanquish- 
ing the strongest. 

My obituary record is, unfortunately, not yet complete, for 
there died, on the 16th April, in the New South Wales bos- 
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pitai at Bloeuifonlein. Lieut. Basche, of the Second Ck)ntingent 
of Mounted Infantry «Mit by the mother colony. Mr. Basche, 
w'ho belonjjed to the Army Service Corjw iu Sydney, was a 
Bul>altern in Captain Bennett's company, and was quite a 
youn^ man. I am told that tie had b<'en only about six months 
married when he left his newly-made home to fight the battles 
of the Fmi)ire in South Africa. 

Anotfc .r victim was a fine young Tasmanian, Private Black, 
who died of typhoid fever at one of the local hospitals on the 
19th. Black was one of the first-comers, had seen six months' 
campaigning, had come safely from under showers of Boer bul- 
lets on several occasions, and, ttirougtiout all, carried hims^f 
like the gallant soldier he was. All for what ? To reach 
the Free State capital, go into hospital, and die of a miserable 
disease. Casualties on sen'ice we expect to have, and the 
folks at home know that tliis one or the other held dear may 
any day be struck down by a Boer bullet, or rent by a shelL 
When the enemy claims a man we yield him, sadly, it is true, 
yet in a spirit which recognises the strict Justice of the 
demand. We cannot expi»ct to do all the killing, and yet all 
escape being killed. It is quite a different thing when disease 
rears its ugly head and seizes upon one of our gallant young 
fellows. Bitterly do we grudge him. Poor yonng Black ! 
He was unmarried, I learn, nor Avill a mother's tears pay a 
tribute to the gallant dead. 

Major Cameron felt such a loss as this cruelly, and, what 
i« more to the purpose, had throughout, and at all times, 
realised his own resi^onsibility in regard to the men under his 
charge, those concerning whom the parting injunction from 
some heart-strained woman was, " Oh, sir, take care of my 
boy !" Cameron did his level best to protect his men from 
dist^ase, but, of course, he could not always succeed. Owing 
to heavy rains, the camping place at Rustfontein, where our 
men were, had become a mere manure-soaked morass. Indeed, 
the South Australians and Tasmanian-s had to shift their 
quarters to higher ground. To visit the camp was a trial ; 
to live in it was hardly tolerable. 

I'liere was a terrible amount of typhoid, and several war 
con-espondents were amongst the sufferers. All the hospitals 
were filled, and almost every notable building in the city, 
including Parliament House, was doing hospital duty. The 
medical officers were exceptionally busy and attentive, and, 
so far as my observations went, there was nothing that coulh, 
iu common honesty, be called neglect. The accommodatioii 
was strained, yet, generally speaking, sufflciemt. Were I to 
write columns I could not ex^ust the praises due to those 
»weet women, tlie red-cloaked sisters of the nursing brigade — 
regulars and volunteers. God bless them ! 
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CHAPTER LXXXIII. 

Easteb Day in Camp— The Drum Head Service — General 
Ian Hamilton's Inspection— " Where Do You Come 
From ?" 

Few of us who left Australia in October, 1899, had imagined 
that the campaign would last long enough to keep us away, 
not only over Christmas, but over Eastertide as well. But, 
despite our strong expectations to the contrary, we spent our 
Easter in South Africa. Apart from the religious significance 
of Easter Sunday, it was remembered by most Australians 
as Camp Sunday, as the one occasion in the year for the 
majority of our defence force serving so far from home when 
they attended a church parade. But a church parade of 
soldiers on active service differs in a good many particulars 
from one held at a camp of instruction. So the men knew 
and felt as they fell in under arms, and marched to the vacant 
space selected for public worship, under the presidency of 
Chaplain Wray, of Victoria. The 2nd and 4th Corps of the 
New Brigade were represented, the former only partially— for 
several companies had yet to come in— the latter almost 
wholly. I have said that the men paraded under arms. For 
some reason, the Victorians and South Australians did not, 
but all the others appeared in full war array, carrying their 
rifles and bayonets, and with their bandoliers full of cart- 
ridges. Yet, well inside the outposts as we were, and know- 
ing as we do from experience that the Boer does not initiate 
military opera;tions on the Sabbath, the Victorians and South 
Australians were quite safe — ^from everything but wet Jackets. 
For it was a decidedly moist morning, and light rain fell while 
the men were listening to the chaplain's admonitions. 

General Hutton and most of his staff were present, and the 
service was made specially suitable for Easter Day. Unfor- 
tunately there was no band to help in the musical portion^ 
but about thirty of those who were supposed to have nice 
voices formed a choir, and did their part well. I have noticed 
that when good singers are thus allowed to openly conspire, 
and give the lead, they invariably pitch the tunes so high that 
the ordinarily-voiced find it difficult to climb to the vocal alti- 
tude necessary, and, after a few attempts, acknowledge failure 
by silence. 

Our choir was no exception to the rule, and the " congrega- 
tion " haMly got an even show. A man close beside me made 
repeated and meritorious efforts to conform to the pitch, and 
he sailed along quite comfortably as far as the low notes went. 
He was a man who took great interest in his work, and went 
as bigh as he dared on the ascending scale, but tiiat wasn't 
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high enough for tht* rhoir. and a W4*ll-iut(*ntioned singer had 
to mark time in silrnre h«»n» and thi*re, nilMHing words, occa- 
Hiouall3'. indtH'd. a wholt* line. Kaliout to the sense. 

Not ohiiming to Ih» <iulte «»xact, and jioping that' Professor 
Marshall Hall, woll-known authority on ** hjmns/' won't 
think it ntN'»»ssar.v to show up my eiTt»r8. the result was some- 
thing ]ik(> thiK :— 

** For ever with the Lord ! 

Amen ; so let it be ; 
Life is 

'Tis 

Here in the Inxly i>ent 

Absent from Him I 

Yet moving tent 

A day's march nearer home/' 

My <onir;ide did this for a verse or two, gave a despairing 
sigh, and held his pea<*e for a whilt*. Then an idea struck 
liini. and he tried sin;;ing an octave lower than the choir, but 
this time got into difficulties with the low notes, gave it up a 
second time, and was heard no more during the service. 
I*er8<mally, as 1 am a vocalist of the order who " never sing 
\\ithout the music," and didn't happen to have my hymn score 
with me, 1 was able, with rigid falrne«8 and impartiality, to 
alike enjoy the excellent voices of the choir, and pity the 
sorrows of the would-be emulators. 

One of the prayers offered during the service was that 
authorised for use in the diocese of Cape Town during the 
present troubles. It is as follows :— Oh, Lord God Almighty, 
by whose permission nation riseth against nation (Who usest 
their swords for Thy judgments), and Who makest wars to 
cease in all the world : Vouchsafe, we b*»8eech Thee, to onr 
forces now engaged in conflict, protection and courage in 
danger, and nu»rcy in victory, (irant to the wounded succour ; 
to the dying, pardon and peace ; to the mourners, comfort ; 
to those who minister to the suffering, skill and gentleness ; 
and to us all. when Thou wiliest, the blessing of a righteous 
and abiding ])eace ; through the merits of Thy Son, Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen." The final benediction was followed 
by one verse of the National Anthem. 

The religious service over, General Hutton addressed the 
troops, remarking that two of the coitw paraded together that 
day for the first time. He expressed his great satisfaction 
with, and high appreciation of, the effort made by all ranks 
to as speedily as possible pursue the work of re-equipment 
and preparation which lay before them. The new brigade 
has thrown upon it vast responsibilities— not military only, but 
Imperial and Colonial, in a fuller sense. Upon them rested 
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the grave responsibility of representing, as they practically 
did, the whole Empire. The General referred to the way in 
which the brigade was constituted, and said that he had 
given instructions to have this set out on paper and printed 
for general information. All ranks would then see that, while 
a brigade in name, the command was really a division, self- 
contained, and complete in every department. " In ourselves." 
read the General, in conclusion, " we are a complete unit, with 
great work to do." 

" Let us have some music," then commanded the General, 
and the buglers— Victorian and South Australian— played a 
march, while the companies moved in succession past the com- 
manding officer. Each group of four was keenly scrutinised, 
and it is understood that the General was well pleased with 
the men's appearance. Well he might be, for a harder-looking 
lot of men he will not find anywhere amongst Her Majesty's 
forces in South Africa. The Australian soldiers always 
impress an observer as men who mean business, and in this 
instance appearances may be relied upon. Our men are not 
only as good as, but usually a trifle better than, they look. 
After the companies had been dismissed, the General had a 
conversational confab with officers commanding the respective 
units in each corps, after which he inspected the lin^s, and 
rode back to his head-quarters. I am glad to know that he 
found an opportunity of especially complimenting Lieutenant 
Pendlebury. 

" I have heard a good deal about you," he said, ** and I wish 
to say I much appreciate your work." 

Pendlebury's lines were also specially commended, and some 
of the other company commanders significantly invited to 
inspect them. Altogether the Victorian officer scored— as he 
deserves to score. 

An overhaul of the Victorian horse gear led to the final 
rejection by CJolonel Tom Price of nearly all that is left of 
the saddles brought from Melbourne with the Second Con- 
tingent. They were regarded as too small. All suitable 
gear was being softened and got into condition for the work 
yet to be done, for it was felt that when Lord Roberts did 
move, he would travel very fast, Boers or no Boers to block 
the way. We had all such unbounded faith in Little Bobs 
that we firmly believed in his capacity to do most anything. 
If he had said at this time, " We are going to Pretoria in a 
week," we would not doubt him for a minute ; what's more, 
we'd go. Clothing was coming to hand every day, and the 
khaki serge was replacing the cotton jackets worn during the 
summer, for the nights were said to be bitterly cold in June 
and July, 
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On the 17th April (leiieral Ian Hamilton, the dirigion com- 
mander, made hiH lirKt inHiHH^tion of that portion of the Cana- 
dian and AuHtralian Hrif^nde then at Uustfontein camp, 
near the city. Part of tlie 2nd (^orps, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel I>e LiHle, and the whole of the 4th Corps paraded, 
therefore all the conKtitueut parts of what was the Australian 
Re(irim<*nt were there, plus the Second Victorians, the Second 
South AuHtralLins, and the dnift of 45 men sent from Tas- 
mania to the eompanj' under Major Cameron. These Tas- 
manians were sent as a draft to an infantry company since 
mountH<l, therefore no horses necompanied them, nor had 
mounts yet l>een obtained, and the men paraded on foot. 
Tliej' were said to Im? all fairly good riders, and to be qoite 
r<»ady for horses expei'ted for them during the week. 

General Hutton had charge of the brigade — or, should I say, 
half -brigade— and the companies were assembled in what, in 
Australia, we would call line of company columns— that is to 
say, first divisions of companies constituted the front line, 
with their rt*HiK?ctive stH'ond, thinl, and f<'Urth divisions form- 
ing lines at wheeling distanceH in rear, with twelve yards 
interval (lateral space) l)etween companies. 

This formation is eminently suitable for practical inspec- 
tion purposes, and General Ian Hamilton used it very fully. ^ 
After his fonnal re('ei)tion he rode around each division in 
turn, closely sctiitinising the men, horses, and equipment, and 
asked man3' questions. It was no mere formal business, such 
as one sees when an inspecting officer rides down the front and 
then back along the rear of a close line, possibly chatting ail 
the time to some of the staff, and just incidentally glancing 
at the men he is supposed to ** inspect." I was much 
impressed by General Hamilton's method. 

It is noteworthy that the horses were spared as much as 
possible, and that Ian Hamilton did not require the troops to 
gallop about in field maua'uvres in order to demonstrate their 
fitness to fight the Boer. After insp(K?ting in the way I have 
described, the ofllcers were called up. 

" I am very glad to meet you, gentlemen,'* said the Greneral, 
" and to know that I have under my command so fine a force. 
This is not the time for speech-making, eh, Hutton ? We'll 
leave that until after we have won a battle." 

" After we get to Pretoria, sir ?" remarked General Hutton. 

" Quite so," was the reply, and the officers were then Intro- 
duced to the Division Commander. 

He asked the seniors a nuirtber of questions, and said a few 

words of commendation to the Australians, some of whom 

he particularly asked whether they were permanent or but 

partially employed (i.e., mUVUa or \o\w\iteerV The ofllceni 
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having rejoined their companies, the latter ranlted past the 
inspecting oflScer by groups (fours). 

I placed myself so that, before they reached the General, 
they ranked past me, and was able, therefore, to do a little 
inspection on my own account. While I did not find every- 
thing perfect, from my point of view, at least I formed the 
opinion that the Australians compared more than favourably 
with the Imperial Mounted Infantry In each of the corps. 
What the General thought on that subject I do not know ; 
but I do know that he commended the Victorians and also 
the Westralians. The corps commanders were, furthermore, 
instructed to convey to their respective commands an expres- 
sion of his general satisfaction. By the way, while General 
Hamilton was going the round of the divisions, he asked 
several of the men where they came from, what was the size 
of the town they lived in, etc. For instance, in one case he 
inquired— 

** Where do you come from ?'* 

" Warmamlwol, sir." 

** Oh !" (reflectively, and in the tone of a man to whom the 
word conveyed little information). ** Is it a large town T' 

"Yes, sir." 

" Larger than Bloemfontein, for example ?" 

"Oh, yes, sir." 

" Much larger ?" 

" Oh, yes, sir, a good deal larger." 

" Really," and the General, his geographical knowledge 
materially improved, passed on. 



CHAPTER LXXXIV. 

Second South Australians— Discomforts of the Austbauan 
Camp— Questions of Seniority— Military Police Force— 
A Kipling Poem. 

While the Second South Australians were on their first 
expedition after arrival— a ride to Prieska, under Lord Kit- 
chener—they had some fast work to do. The last 38 miles of 
the journey was a forced march, and the company covered the 
final 25 miles in about three hours. Smart work, and all done, 
seemingly, without injury to their excellent mounts. Other 
companies lost horses. The South Australians got through 
with all their steeds intact, and- brought them to Bloemfontein 
in fiTst-rate condition. 

When the Orange River was reached, the commanding ofllcer 
found that the large pont used for crossing men and horses 
was on the far side. There also the rebels were supposed to 
t)e lurking, but this did not deter a paxty c>l w\t \ycv?<fe \s^k^ 
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tnnii <U>iiiK what, umltT the clrcunistances, was necessary. 
First, rrivntt»H Nt»wlaiuiH jiiul Brown strlpi)ed and swam the 
river, with a view of f^ettin^ i)oKHeH»ion of the pont. There 
was a stronfT current niuuinK. and it was touch and go with 
the Kttllunt pair. Happily they wen» not fired upon. Lance- 
Corporal iUnnl and Privates Iluskinson, Fetch, and Cuttle 
were prompt to follow, and the combined efforts of the six 
Houth AustnilianH remilted in the iK>nt being secured and 
profitably cmi)l()yed. Although the enemy did not wait for 
the coming of the force with which the Second South Aus- 
tralianH was asKoc^iatcHl. our men did good, useful work, and, 
I am told, won commendation in the highcMt quarters. 

I had the pleasiir(> of nuHMing. at the Kustfontein Camp on 
the 2(ifh. Hix of the South Australian nunses, who had come 
out from town in a Scotch cart for the purpose of visiting the 
gallant l)oys under CaptaiuK Hoade and Howland. The ladies 
looked very av(»11. and <|uite fit for all the work which either 
Boer bullets or disease* might give them. It is understood 
that tliey would act in connection with the New South Wales 
Field Hospital. The S.A. nurses paid the camp an 
off-duty visit, but they did not stand on ceremony when they 
heard that a young fellow lay 111 In his tent. Off they went 
at once to see him and cheer him up. Bright, lively young 
ladies they are. Really one would almost wish to be a little 
sick if one could be assured— but I'd better change the subject. 

Some feeling was excited by the action of the West 
Australian authorities in dictating on the matter of seniority 
and promotion amongfft the contingents. Owing to the inaction 
of the South Australian Gov(»rnment with regard to an exactly 
similar question, discontent arose. The West Australian 
authorities decided that all who accompanied the first contin- 
gent sliould take relative pn»cedence of ofllcers with the second 
contingent, to whom, previous to this active service, they 
might have been juniors. The South Australian Goyemment 
seems to have decided that no such difference should be made 
because it happened that some men did their duty in South 
Africa while others did it at home in South Australia. 

It would have prevented this vexed question arising if 
certain senior oflficers could all have come with the first con- 
tingents, but partiality Is said to have been shown, and trouble 
has arisen. In the case of the Westralians, Major Moor, the 
first-comer, took command of the ** battalion," as the two now 
united companies were called, and Captain Pilkington, said 
to have been senior to Moor in W.A., did not quite like it. 
On the other hand. Captain Reade, who came with the second 
South Australians, took command of all the troops from that 
colony— that is to say, he had charge of the first company as 
well as the second, and Captain Howland was displeased. So 
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much so, indeed, that he wrote home asking his Government to 
recall him. Rowland considered that, as he had borne the 
brunt of the work so far, he was unfairly treated in having to 
take his orders from the new-comer, and appeared to suggest 
that the authority given to Reade was not merely confined to 
battalion affairs, but entered unduly and improperly into the 
internal working of the first company. Rowland had done 
good work, as I have from time to time testified, and I <^n 
only regret that he thought the circumstances strong enough 
to warrant his asking for a recall. Personally, I don't think 
they were. 

The tents of the companies which formed the Australian 
Regiment arrived from Norval's Pont on the 19th, and 
la)te in the evening were got out to the camp at Rustfontein. 
They were very badly needed, and their long absence had 
caused great discomfort to our men, for we had another spell 
of wet weather. On Monday night it rained without ceasing 
all through the hours of darkness. Bivouac blankets had 
been issued, and these, skilfully used, furnished some shelter, 
but I am afraid not sufficient to ward off troubles incidental 
to the said-to-be unusual wet season. A considerable crop of 
colds, and, perhaps, some cases of pneumonia, was expected as 
the outcome of leaving our men so long without proper shelter. 
After the inspection it rained heavily, and the tents were 
heartily welcomed. But the ground was now thoroughly 
soaked, and the horse lines had become broad rivers of mud. 
The infantry companies of what was Clemeuts's column were 
no better off than the Australians, their tents being still 
delayed. 

The Australians had their proportion of sick, but not more, 
I think, than their proportion. Major Honman (Victoria), 
who was out of sorts liimself for a few days, believes in 
tackling disease at the earliest stages. If a man be really 
sick, he sends him off to the hospital without more ado, resist- 
ing all appeals to be allowed to stay in the lines, and the 
result is usually satisfactory. The man gets prompt and 
proper treiatment under the most favourable conditions, and 
is, generally speaking, back again quite well in a week or so. 

Serving with his regiment at Bethany, south of Bloemfon- 
teln, was Lieutenant Vallange, son-in-law of Victoria's Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. Melbourne readers will recollect the mar- 
riage of this gallant young gentleman to Miss Madden, and 
what a great social function it was. Lieutenant Vallange left 
his bonny bride to take his share in the fight for Empire in 
South Africa. Our Lieutenant-Governor's son-in-law is in 
the 3rd Battalion of the Buffs— that is to say, the militia bat- 
talion of the East Kent Regiment. I did not see them, but 
I venture to hope that they are more like soldiers than some 
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ot the English militia I met ia South Africa. It must 
be a sore trial to a man of Lieutenant Vallange's ability and 
spirit if his rank and file are anything like— well, for instance, 
some I saw in February at Hanover Road. 

The Hon. Mrs. Fitzgerald, a daughter of Lord North, and 
daughter-in-law of the Hon. N. Fitzgerald. M.L.G., has remem- 
bered the Victorians on service here. Two huge bales of 
go^ds she Hent from London for their delectation. Opened out, 
a very handsome present, looking for all the world like a well- 
appointed general store. Articles of clothing, little diet 
extras, pipes and tobacco, all sorts of good things were dis- 
played, and Colonel Price, who suitably acknowledged the 
graceful and kindly act of the honourable lady, had no smaJl 
difficulty in making a suitable distribution. He succeeded, 
however, in disposing of the gift in a way which the donor 
would approve, and many hearts have been gladdened. 

Particularly, I should say, those of smokers who received 
pipes, for you could not then buy an ordinary pipe in Bloem- 
fontein. The shops were sold right out of all but high-iHriced 
gew-gaw thiugs, which would l>e about as convenient &a a 
campaign as a grand piano or a belltopper. It cost me 5s. 
6d. to get a ver>' ordinary pipe, which I would buy in Mel- 
bourne for elghteeni)ence, and that was the " last of the box.** 
Mrs. Fitzgerald's present came most opportunely to the Vic- 
torian rank and file, who all deeply appreciate her kindness. 

By the way, we heard with pleasure that her brother-in-law, 
our M.L.C.'s soldier son, has been recommended for the V.C., 
a distinction won by gallant service in Natal. ThOBe who 
know anything of Victorian politics are aware that the brave 
young officer comes of a good fighting stock. Worthy son of 
worthy sire. 

About the middle of the month an order was issued in regard 
to a new South African police force, and applications were 
invited for membership in it. Under what conditions the fol- 
lowing memorandum shows :— 

" A limited number of men are required for enrolment in a 
Provisional Mounted Police Force for employment in the dis- 
tricts of the Orange Free State occupied by the British tro(^s. 
Volunteers are now called for from Colonial corps from all 
portions of the British Empire which are now serving in South 
Africa. Engagements for the force will be for three months, 
to be extended (with the man's consent) to six months if 
found necessary later. Men joining this force will revert to 
their corps if found unsuitable for police duties, and also on 
completion of any limited engagement. Men enrolling in the 
Provisional Mounted Police Force, who are found suitable for 
police duties, have first claim to the appointments In any per- 
manent police force which may he created in this State when 
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the country is settled ; appointments carrying non-commis- 
sioned T&nk will be reserved for those members of the Pro- 
visional Mounted Police Force who may possess the necessary 
educational qualifications. 

" Men volunteering for this force from the Mounted Colonial 
Corps will bring with them their uniform, arms, and equip- 
ment, including saddlery. A Government horse will be pro- 
vided by the State for each man. Consolidated pay will be 
issued, which will include regimental pay at present rates, 
^nd allowances in lieu of free rations and forage. The rates 
of pay for the several ranks will be as follow :— Lieutenant, 
25s. per diem ; sergeant, 15s. per diem ; corporal, 12s. 6d. per 
diem ; private, 10s. per diem. 

" Owing to the nature of the duties which the Provisional 
Mounted Police Force will be called upon to perform, only 
the most reliable and steady non-commissioned officers and 
men should be recommended for appointment. Candidates for 
the African Corps will find a knowledge of the Dutch language 
a great advantage, but this knowledge is not copipulsory. 
In cases where men have a knowledge of Dutch, officers com- 
manding will record the fact when forwarding their recom- 
mendation." 

Officers commanding Mounted Colonial Corps were requested 
to call for volunteers from their own corps and to forward 
a list of the officers, non-commissioned officers, and men 
offering their services whom they could thoroughly recommeud 
to the Military Governor of Bloemfontein, so as to reach him 
not later than noon of the 20th April. It is rather remarkable 
that, up to late on the 20th, no copy of the order conveying 
this information had reached Colonel Price, so I learned from 
him. But the existence of the order speedily became known 
through its publication in the Friendj the local newspaper, and 
there was a rush of applicants. Captain M'Lefsh's company 
applied almost to a man, and in each of the other Victorian 
companies there were many who would like to join the new 
force, not, perhaps, so much because of what it provided as 
for what It promised, for it was considered that meraberehip 
would lead to good civil or military appointments in the future. 
South Australians were to the fore in considerable numbers ; 
also Queenslanders, New Zealanders, Westralians. and New 
South Wales men. Commanding officers sent in their lists, 
but Colonel Price was plainly antagonistic to the whole thing, 
saying that his men came to South Africa for a purpose quite 
different from that which the new police were to fulfil. Be 
that as it may, however, he forwarded the applications, for, 
as the custodian of his men's interests, it was his duty to see 
that they had an equal chance with the citizen soldiers from 
other colonies in getting any good things going. 
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The following 23 Victorians were among the first chosen :~ 
Sergeant Geary, Corporal Connor, Corporal Malcolm, Private 
D. Lyle, Private H. Hortum, Private H. W. Atkinson, Private 
C. Killeen. Private A. N. M'Donald, Private H. D. M'Lay, 
Private H. Fisher. Private C. Winsor. Private J. Griggs, 
Private J. Rogers, Private A. Butcher, Private A. G. Homsby, 
Private W. E. Hall. Private C. Miller, Private H. Campbell, 
Private W. Seymour, Private J. Fletcher, Private R. J. Lyle^ 
Private II. Pattison, Private J. Brooks. These non-commis- 
sioned ofUcers and men were called up from the Ist May. 

During the short poriod that Rudyard Kipling remained at 
the front, he wrote, to the tune of ** Auld Lang Syne," some 
verses deliglitfully sung by Miss Fraser— a highly gifted 
vocalist— at a concert held at Bloemfontein The concert 
was niauaKCd by a committee of war correspondents— these 
men are always found doing something— and was in aid of a 
fund for wi<low8 and children wliose breadwinners have fallen 
under ** the hand of war/* There will be varied opinions as 
to the quality of the Kipling verse for the occasion. Here 
is the text :— 

*' Be welcome to our hearts to-uight. oh. kinsmen from afar, 
Brothers in our Empire's flght. and comrades of our war. 
For Auld Lany: Syne, my lads, and the flght of Auld Lang 

Syne, 
We drink our cup of fellowship to the flght of Auld Lang 

Syne. 

'' Again to all we hold most dear in life we left behind. 

The wives we wooed, the balms we kissed— and the loves of 

Auld Lang Syne. 
For surely you'll have your sweetheart, and surely I'll have 

mine ; 
We toast her name in silence here, and the girls of Auld Lang 

Syne. 

" The shamrock, thistle, leek, and rose, with heath and wattle 

twine. 
And maple from Canadian snows, for the sake of Auld Lang 

Syne. 
For Auld Lang Syne take hands from London to the Line, 
Good luck to those who tolled with us since the days of Auld 

Lang Syne. 

** And, last, to him the little man who led our fighting line 
From Kabul to Kandahar In the days of Auld Lang Syne. 
For Auld Lang Syne and Bobs, our chief of Auld Lang Syne, 
We're here to do his work again, as we did in Auld Lang 
Syne." i 
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CHAPTER LXXXV. 

The Obdeb to Advance— Captain Netbercotb— Chat with 

Genebal Hutton— Good-bye. 

The order to advance was received by the Fourth Corps of 
the First Mounted Infantry Brigade on the evening of Thurs- 
day, the 19th April. It was intimated that the troops were 
to move next morning, but we were in the midst of another 
period of wet weather, and the swollen condition of the Mod- 
der River, which the troops had to cross in order to reach the 
new objective, Karee Siding, furnished a temporary diflSculty. 
A postponement of the movement was ordered, and it was not 
until Saturday that the march was commenced. 

The Australians of the Fourth Corps (Victorians, South Aus- 
tralians, and Tasmanians) liad endured much a* Rustfontein. 
The Second Victorians were the only men who had their 
tents, those of the others arriving— by a strange piece of for- 
tune—almost simultaneously with the order to move on. As 
that order also stated that no tents were to be carried, the 
feelings of the men may be imagined. It must not, however, 
be supposed that they grumbled. Notliing of the sort. " Hard 
luck " was the comment on the prospect of a further period of 
living in the open, but everybody welcomed the forward move 
and the prospects that it meant of new activity. Therefore 
our men were In quite cheerful mood as they saddled up on 
Saturday morning and started for Karee, the most northerly 
outpost of General Tucker's Division ; yes, and of the British 
Army in the Free State. 

Not an ounce of sparable kit was carried, and the march 
of about 22 miles was taken by two easy stages. On the 
Saturday night the corps camped at the river, and early on 
Sunday Karee Siding was reached. There the corps took up 
the ground for some weeks past held by the second contin- 
gent sent by New South Wales, and prepared to accept all the 
sniping that an enterprising foe not far in front was prepared 
to give. For, although there had been neither pitched battle 
nor incidental big " scrap " at Karee Siding, it was known 
that the enemy's marksmen were ever on the alert, and that 
you took liberties at your peril. Our lads had had a spell 
of quiet inside the outpost line. Now it was the turn of New 
South Wales to rest while Victorians, South Australians, and 
Tasmanlans kept watch and ward. 

At Bloemfontein, just before the 4th Corps moved to the 
front, I met for the first time in this campaign ex-Captain 
Nethercote, at one time Adjutant of the Victorian Mounted 
Rifles. Nethercote is a man over whom the years pass with- 
out leaving any mark whatever. If anything, he is younger in 
appearance than he used to be, and he always looked absurdly 
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Juvenile for a man af his years and experience. He Is the 
manager of several mining properties in Western Aastralla, 
and readily getting leave from patriotic directors; he came to 
Sou(th Africa on the chance of obtaining a military job. He 
landed in Cape Town early In February, went at once to the 
war authorities, was offered and accepted a lieutenancy in 
Kitchener's Horse, and the same afternoon found him busy 
drilling a troop. Nethercote is no time-waster. He went on 
the now famous expedition to Prieska, and got his baptism of 
fire, a man near him being killed. He did well enough to 
win the compliments of Kitchener, which is saying a good 
deal. There was some talk of the ex-Victorian getting the 
adjutancy of Kitchener's Horse. In that case we should 
once more have the pleasure of addressing him as Captain 
Nethercote. By the way, one whole troop of Kitchener's 
Horse is composed exclusively of Australians. 

On the eve of my departure from the front to join the ranks 
of the home-returning, I had an interesting interview with 
General Hutton. He had, I knew, accompanied by Colonel 
Hoad, A.A.G., ridden round the whole of the outposts during 
the week, and visited troops of the brigade who were con- 
siderably removed from the base at Bloemfontein. 

" How are you satisfied with the Australians ?" I asked. 

" Perfectly," was the reply ; " they quite bear out all I said 
about them and predicted for them while I was in Australia. 
You recollect, perhaps, some of my speeches." 

" Quite well. General ; we newspaper people have quoted 
from them in Melbourne." 

'*Tes, the Australians furnish splendid material, and they 
are troops of such high intelligence that the serious question 
is— How are we going to get officers good enough to command 
such troops ? The greatest care must be exercised, and, I 
think, generally speaking, is being exercised." 

" Are you, then, satisfied with all ranks ?" 

" Yes, with all ranks. I admire their work, and also their 
cheerfulness under difficulties. For instance— because I do 
not want to say that the troops of any one colony are excep- 
tional In this regard ; they are not— I visited the New South 
Wales outpost the other day. There were men who had been 
lying in the open, without tents or personal comforts, for 
weeks, and in the presence of the enemy all the time. Sup- 
plies had not reached them, and many of their men were 
ragged and almost barefooted. Not one word of complaint, 
not a murmur. Everybody quite conscious of the campaign 
difficulties, quite satisfied to accept the trials and discomforts. 
I was much impressed, and, of course, very much pleased. 
And what these men did all the Australians have done, or will 
do, with a like willingness and good nature." 
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The brigade will do great things, Greneral T 
" War is largely a game of chance. All I can say is that, 
under Providence, the brigade will, if the chance come, do use- 
ful work, and the colonies will have every reason to be prond 
of it There is much sickness, but that appears to be inci- 
dental to every campaign— appears to be inevitable. We'll get 
over that, and when the advance is made I think I can promise 
that the brigade will give a good account of itself." 

It was only left for me to express the hope that the General's 
promise would be amply fulfilled, and that speedily ; then to 
■hake hands with him and my many good comrades of the 
campaign, and say good-bye. 
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APPENDIX I. 



FIRST FEDERAL REGIMENT. 
The Officers— Staff Officer Hoad. 

It is an important fact in the history of Australasian Federa- 
tion that a Federal Regiment was formed at Cape Town, when 
the units from this country were brought together. The 
ofBcers of the First Australian Federal Regiment were aa 
follow :— 

Commanding Otiioer— Colonel J. C. Hoad (Chief Staff Officer, 

Military Forces, Victoria). 
Major G. A. Eddy, Victoria (killed in action). 
Major Colin D. W. Rankin, Queensland. 
Capt. (since Major) C. St. C. Cameron, Tasmania (wounded). 
Capt (since Major) II. G. Moor, West Australia (killed in 

action). 
Adjutant Capt. G. R. Lascelles, Royal Fusiliers. 
Capt. (since Major) D. M'Leish, Victoria. 
Capt. F. II. Rowland, South Australia. 
Capt. J. G. Legge, New South Wales. 
Lieut, (since Capt.) T. M. M'Inerney, Victoria (wounded). 
Capt. R. W. Salmon, Victoria (died, fever). 
Lieut, (since Major) W. Holmes, New South Wales. 
Lieut. F. A. Dove, New South Wales (wounded). 
Lieut. J. H. Stapleton, South Australia. 
Lieut. F. N. Blair, South Australia. 
Lieut. Wallace Brown, Tasmania. 
Lieut, (since Capt.) H. W. Pendlebury, Victoria. 
Lieut, (since Capt.) G. F. Thorne, Victoria. 
Lieut. A. J. Tremearne, Victoria (wounded). 
Lieut. F. B. Heritage. Tasmania. 

Lieut. J. W. Powell, South Australia (killed in action). 
Lieut. F. M. Parker, West Australia. 
Lieut. T. Staugiiton, Victoria. 
Lieut. G. Chomley, Victoria. 
Lieut. J. C. Roberts, Victoria (killed in action). 
Lieut. H. F. Darling, West Australia. 
Lieut. J. Campbell, West Australia. 
Lieut. G. E. Reid, Tasmania. 
Lieut. M. W. Logan, New South Wales. 
Quartermaster-Capt. J. H. Bruche, Victoria. 
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Medical. 

Major G. F. M'Williams, West Australia. 

Capt. J. J. Toll, South Australia (died on passage home). 

Capt. W. F. Hopkins, Victoria (died, fever). 

Veterinary Capt. B. A. Kendall,^ Victoria. 

Regtl. Sergeant-Major A. W. Johnston, South Australia. 

Quartermaeter-Sergeant-Major Paul. 

The Regiment was formed at Cape Town on 26th November, 
1899, and was disbanded at Bloemfontein on 7th April, 19(X). 
It consisted of one company of Mounted Rifles from Victoria 
and one company of Infantry from each of the following 
colonies, viz. :— New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, 
West Australia, Tasmania. Total, 716. 

The Australian Regiment served under the following 
General oflScers, viz. :— Wauchope, Elliott- Wood, Methuen, 
Kelly-Kenny, French, and Clements. 

The whole Regiment was converted into Mounted Infantry 
on the 1st February, 1900, and afterwards formed part of a 
column under Major-General R. A. P. Clements, D.S.O., A.D.C. 

Prior to becoming commanding officer of the Regiment 
Colonel Hoad acted as Staff OflScer for four colonies, under 
circumstances disclosed in the following despatch from the 
Premier of Victoria to the Premiers of South Australia and 
Western Australia (the concurrence of the Premier of Tas- 
mania having been already obtained) :— 

" In view of the difllculty among the ofllcers on board the 
Medic, 1 submit the following as the views of this Govern- 
ment :— Cablegram from the Secretary of State, of 18th 
October, 1899, to Acting-Governor of Queensland, states that 
colonial forces may be held to be, from the date of embarka- 
tion, serving with part of the regular forces within the mean- 
ing of Section 177. 

" It appears to this Government that while oflScers and men 
of colonial units are apparently in accordance with above 
telegram, while on board the Medic, subject to the Queen's 
regulations, this does not render it necessary, nor is It 
advisable, that oflScers should interfere with the management, 
drill, and control of units of other colonies. 

" It is, however, certainly necessarj' with troops embarked 
together, as in this case, that in matters in which concerted 
action may be requisite, as well as in matters affecting the 
common interest of the units, the senior oflScer should decide, 
and this Government therefore suggests, on the recommenda- 
tion of our Military Commandant, that Colonel Hoad, Assist- 
ant Adjutant-General of this colony, who joins the Medic at 
Adelaide, going to South Africa for instruction, and who will 
be senior oflScer on board, should act as Staff Officer, on behalf 
of the four colonies, to decide in all questions, as already 
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■tated, requiring authority, repreaentlng all the unit*— that is, 
in all queAtlonA other than the Immedlato command and con- 
trol of each separate unit* which should be left entirely in the 
hands of the officer commanding the respective unit 

" I shall be glad of your reply by wire, and if you concur, 
instructions will have to be communicated to all officers con- 
cerned." 

In this the Premiers addressed promptly concurred. 



APPENDIX II. 



MARTIAL LAW. 

The following is the explanatory memo, on this perplexing 
subject, issued by Sir Redvers Buller while Commander-in- 
Chief :- 

" The object of proclaiming martini law is to enable all steps 
necessary for the defence of the district to which it applies— 
whether against a foreign invader or rebels— to be taken with 
the greatest promptitude, and without the restrictions of 
ordinary civil process. While It exists the authorities, mili- 
tary or civil, have the power to arrest, without warrant, any 
person suspected of being a spy, or otherwise aiding or abet- 
ting tlie enemy, and to detain him pending his trial by a 
special court constituted by the military authorities. The 
orders of the Senior Military Officer In any locality are bind- 
ing upon all persons within that locality, and must be implicitly 
obeyed, but I wish you to make it clear to all within your dis- 
trict that the proclamation of martial law in a district does not 
give the Military Commander tlie right fo commandeer per- 
sons for military serviro. It does give him the right to claim 
to take things at a price to be fixed by the Civil Government— 
that Is to say, it prevents interested persons holding out for 
extreme prices, but should anything be taken by requisition 
of any offlcor it will be fully paid for, and there can be no 
commandeering. 

'* At tlie same time it is not my desire that the ordinary 
work of civil administration or the ordinary jurisdiction of the 
Civil Courts should bo unnecessarily initerfered with. Unless, 
therefore, otherwise directed by the military authorities, I 
desire tliat you and the civil officers under you should carry 
on your work as usual. The civil authorities are not absolved 
from the discliarge of their ordinary duties by the establish- 
ment of martial law, though they exercise them subject to any 
directions which may be given them by the military authori- 
ties In the paramount interest of the defence of the country.'* 
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APPENDIX III. 



AUSTRALIAN HORSES. 

On the eve of starting on the march from Norvars Pont to 
Bloemfontein there was a great overhaul of horses. The 
several companies of the Australian Regiment sent in their 
sick animals to the head-quarters' camp at NorvaFs Pont, and 
in most cases were able to get them regimentally replaced by 
liorses that had rested and recovered from the hard work 
whach had brought them for a time into the sick lines. Four- 
teen remounts were provided from the depOt at Naauwiwort, 
and only about twenty-five men were left to come on by train. 
These not necessarily because they could not be mounted, but 
rather because they were required to look after the resting 
horses, baggage, etc. It is worthy of note that Captain M'Leish's 
•company went on with 80 per cent, of the horses brough-t from 
Melbourne, notwithstanding the fact that fifteen were killed 
in action. The Second Victorian Contingent did not fare 
anything like so well. No fewer than 105 sick horses were sent 
to the base at Norvars Pont, and of these seven were so bad, 
<?hiefly with sore backs, that, I understand, they had to be shot. 
The others got a spell— for rest and recuperation. Meanwhile, 
the Second Contingent received a draft of 68 fresh horses from 
the Remount DepOt. They were light Indian cavalry horses, 
of the stamp which had been already tried and used with a 
great amount of success in the Australian Regiment. Through- 
out the campaign, however. I found that Australian horses 
Tvere particularly -suitable for the conntry— people were asked 
to believe the contrary before our First Contingent went away 
—and the work. South Africa's need of horses ought to 
"be Australia's golden opportunity to establish and maintain 
a profitable trade. 
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THE ARMY RATION. 

A correspondent asks whether our troops did not get fresh 
meat throughout the campaign. The Australians certainly 
had fresh meat during the greater part of the period I was 
with them. (See Page 68.) Bouilll (or, as it was usually 
called, ** bully ") beef was carried as part of the reserve 
ration. 
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APPENDIX V. 



CAPE DUTCH. 

A Sketch at E:<7SLIN. 

Hoe gaat dit met yo ? I open with this delicate and grace- 
ful inquiry in order to demonstrate that I have acquired some 
familiarity with that most surprising of languages, Cape 
Dutch. If you, friend reader, have lived in this great country 
(South Africa), and become accjuainted with the speech of the 
bulk of its people, you will politely reply to the interrogation, 
** Goed danlci." As you will pronounce the last word 
•* donkey," it may occur to you that Cape Dutch is cynicaL It 
may also strike you that it is a language in which there is 
here and there a sort of phonetic special providence. This 
last would be the outcome of placing too large a dependence 
upon sound, for I have merely asked, " How goes it with 
you ?** and you have replied, " Well, thank you." 

Cape Dutcli has to be very well understood in order that, on 
the one hand, mistakes may be avoided ; and, on the other, 
that the beauties of the language may be fully perceived and 
ai)preciated. It Is possible that, in the case of those who have 
started very young and remained studious, a sufficient degree 
of comprehension to prevent serious mistakes may be 
acquired, yet it would be difllcnlt to find the human being 
who had obtained a grip of the language adequate to a com- 
plete appreciation of Its elegance. 

While waiting for the Australian Regiment to kill somebody^ 
I have been constrained to turn my attention to Cape Dutch. 
Satirical persons will ascribe this to an irrepressible desire for 
the mere "Joy of battle," to the Insatiable yearnings of a 
man who musrt be in a fight with somebody. If it be only with 
irregular— woefully irregular !— verbs— irregular, as Anstey 
would say, to the verge of impropriety. It is owing to such 
unklndness of thought, to such misapprehension of motives, 
that the reputations of many peaceful men suflPer. 

As a fact, what led me Into the vast, and, as yet, only par* 
tially explored field in which Cape Dutch thought becomes 
vaguely articulate in the speech of man was the circumstance 
that I had on several recent occasions realised the disadvan- 
tage of being unable to impart to residents of this country the 
charms of my conversation. On most of these occasions I 
was on the march, hungry and thirsty. My wants were few^ 
and chiefly in the domain of dairy produce, but not my most 
winning way wns equal to the task of communicating them 
without an amount of gesture and prodigality of speculative 
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expression which detracts from a middle-aged man's dignity. 
Take the case— purely hypothetical, of course — of a traveller 
who at a Cape Dutch farm wants, with honest shekels, to buy 
a fowl for the camp pot. To be obliged to flap his arms 
aibout, and imitate the sounds of a poultry yard, is to make a 
wholly gratuitous appeal to the sense of humour of an 
astonished bucolic family crowded around a gateway. A 
proper sense of this was one of the several factors which led 
me iDto the intricacies of Cape Dutch. 

First, I used a Dutch grammar, but soon got over that initial 
mistake. It is not in a regulated parts-of-speech scheme that 
y«u discover Cape Dutch. The language is far too broad and 
deep and long to be confined by the arbitrary dicta of any 
grammarian. It is as expansive as its habitat, the great 
veldt, where it lives and moves and has its being. You look 
for it where only it can thrive. You look for it in chaos. 
And, naturally, you find it in chaos. 

When I had finally discharged myself of the illusion that a 
Dutch grammar would be helpful, I turned to a phrase-book 
compiled by the military Intelligence Department of Cape 
Colony. True, in this are only scraps of the language, but, at 
least so far as those scraps are concerned, the going was at 
once much easier. Perhaps it would have been easier still if 
I had first had my teeth removed— said to be an indispensable 
condition to any foreigner's right pronunciation of Russian. 
A week or two at the phrase-book, a few earnest con- 
sultations with those skilful interpreters. Major Rimington's 
"tigers," and after undergoing suitable operations to cure 
the series of lockjaws caused by the unaccustomed use 
of my articulative faculties, I am vain enough to imagine that 
I can ask my way in Cape Dutch. I once thought that I could 
also ascertain the way as the result of such interrogation, but 
after the Cape Dutchman had finished replying, that beguiling 
idea was in ruin. 

Perhaps you wonder that that happened. But before con- 
demning me for lack of intelligence let me quote a little. " Is 
dit de pad ?" (" Is this the road ?") I ask with a 
suave confidence, and the answer is, " Ni mijnheer 
glj meet naar de lenkerhand gaan, en als gij bij 
de rivier kom. moet gij de regterhandse pad neem. Dan 
draai gij om 'n stijle bergje ; en dan is gij bij de plaats 
van mijinheer Koos Niekerk." This, being interpreted, means, 
" No, sir ; you must to the left hand go, and when you by 
the river come must you the right hand road take. Then 
turn you round a steep hill, and then are you at the farm of 
Mr. Koos Niekerk." Simple enough when it is worked out, 
and even catchable if, while the man is talking, you remember 
the trick the language has of parading the verb in front of 
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'liy fiuch store is set upon vertw that questions 
nre thus decided la their favour, I have uot yet 
illicover. It is almost as bad wlien a voluble 
you tbe Dutch eiinlvalent for the following :— 
la buur from licre, in the road which aloug the 
es. is there a very marshy place, which keeps 
OHr hundred ynrda. and then is the road again 
■;innol tliroiigh-como if you it not well pave." 
about a bit of marshy road which you can't 

ve been made to write Cape Dulch,'lnit they 
disaBtroualy. Colonel Baden-Powell is being 
tl;i' Boers, and called an iguorant man. becauae, 
.; .1 -.-pi't [.If mauifeisto he issued from Mafeking, 
■ ■! to l>e in "Taal," be used whole slabs 
liioii very impressive In print but are 
■ 1 -r 111- 11 ntrau slat able. "Cape Dutch," my 
..!,, i,ei-tineatly says, "is, etrietly speaking, a 
il a written, lauguage." Preelsely my opinion, 
careful comparison iif how the Cape Dutchman 
, and how be pronounces It. For Instance, we 
: iIh t glj knre en wa"e het " (" You say that you 
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in order to have bis own way). •' 1 see that the one front 
I wheel i8 not «o new us it a(?es ago was." So I have to admit 

I that to subtle satire the language occasionally lends itself. 

I Suppose that a railway accident happens. Here is the 

Cape Dutch way of de8cril)ing it :— " The railway steamer and 
three waggons have from the line o(T ; from the morning early 
<: is the train upheld.'* *' Railway steamer" for engine is bad 

i enougli, but to say that the train is upheld (derailed), when 

that is precisely wliat it is not, is surely a needless outrage on 
relevancy, not to say common dtKrency and plain fact. 

Of course, a railway accident is a melancholy occurrence 
at any time, and when tlie Cape Dutchman hears of it he 
expresses the grief of his mind by remarking, "That's sad." 
A simple thing to say, but how does he say it ? ** Dit is spijt- 
UJk," which, being phoneticise*!, becomes " Des spaytlek." 
If that is the beet they can do to declare the anguish of a 
stricken soul, can you wonder at their firing upon the white 
flag? 

You may fancy I'm quibbling nlwut the spw^ch of a free 
people, who attend church and honour Mr. Kruger, but what 
can I honestly think of a language which refers to a headache 
as a hoof-payn (spoken), hoof-pyn (written) ? The Idea of 
calling a man's head hlH hoof is only possible In the minds 
of people who are intellectually upside down. 

To employ the graceful idiom of tlie vernacular : If discover 
you In this essay through to abide symptoms of sand colic, 
Dlame you the fierce wllly-wllly, which to the camp come 
now has. to a condition of unspeakable dirtiness reduced has 
everybody, and oflf-carrled has notes I had made of other 
points the Cape Dutch language in, but blame not the writer. 
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TUE VICTORIAN LOSSES. 

The following is a complete lUt of the Victorian casualties up 
to 1st September, 1900, and all in this year :— 

Killed in Action or Died of Wounds. 

Lieut.-Colonel C. E. Umphelby, Special Service Officer ; 

woundtHl 10th March, died at Driefontein 12th March. 
Major G. A. Eddy, in command of First Contingent ; killed in 

action, Kenslmrg, 12th February. 
Lieut. J. C. KoberLs, First Contingent, V.M.R. ; dangerously 

wouiidiMl, Reusburg, 12th Febiniary, died shortly aft^- 

wa I ds. 
iJeut. A. iw. (iilpin, Imperial Australian Regiment (4th Con- 

tlng^^ut) ; killed in action, Ottoshoof, 20th August. 
No. 2— Scrgt. N. Grant, First Contingent, V.M.R. ; killed in 

action, Reusburg, 0th February. 
No. 395— Sergt. H. J. Goodman, Tliird Contingent ; killed in 

action, Kosk's River, 21st July. 
No. 404— Sorgt. D. II. Pruden, Third Contingent ; killed in 

action, Kosk's River, 21st July. 
No. 4 — Corp. A. Ross. First Contingent, Infantry ; killed In 

action at Rensburg, 12th February. 
Lance-Corp. O. D. King, First Contingent ; killed in action, 

Hatherly, 17th July. 
No. 440— Private J. I. M'Cartney. Third Contingent ; 

dangerously wounded, Kosk's River, 21st Julv, died Eland*s 

Krnal. 31st July. 
No. 432— Private J. M'Clure. Third Contingent ; dangerously 

wounded, Kosk's River, 21st July, died 26th July. 
No. 41H— Private S. J. Oliver, Tlilrd Contingent; killed in 

action, Kosk's River, 21st July. 
No. 74— Private A. II. Willson, First Contingent, V.M.R. ; 

killed In action at Rens(burg, 9th February. 
No. 88— Private F. Suttle, Fii^t Contingent. V.M.R. ; reported 

wounded, 27th February ; then reported killed at Baater's 

Nek, 10th February. In a third cable received on 13th 

June, Sir Alfred Milner said he feared the report as to 

death was true. 
No. 89— Private T. Stock, First Contingent, V.M.R. ; killed at 

Rensburg, 9th February. 
No. 488— Private H. O. Walford. Third Contingent ; killed in 

action. Kosk's River, 21st July. 
No. 343— Private A. T. Woodman. Imperial Australian Regi- 
ment ; killed in action, Ottoshoof, 20th August. 
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2^0. 197— Private W. E. Clarke, Second CJontingent ; killed in 

action, Dinaarspoort, 7th July. 
No. 55— Private C. B. Williams, First Contingent, V.M.R. ; 

killed at Rensburg, 2nd February. 

Killed by Accident. 

No. 384— Sergt. H. Brent, Third Contingent ; killed railway 
accident, near Umtali, 1st May. 

Died of Fever. 

Capt. and Adjutant R. W. Salmon, First Contingent, V.M.R. ; 

reported -seriously ill 15th March ; died at Naauwpoort, 

16th March. 
Capt. W. F. Hopkins (surgeon), First Contingent, Infantry ; 

died 27th March. 
XJeut. R. S. R. S. Bree, Second Contingent ; died at Bloem- 

fontein, 26th May. 
No. 94— Farrier-Sergt. T. J. Rose, First Contingent ; died Pre- 
toria, 29th June. 
No. 263— Private G. E. Bristowe, Second Contingent ; reported 

wounded on 6th May, and died at Brandfort, 10th May. 
-No. 43— Private A. E. Coulsen, First Contingent, V.M.R. ; died 

at De Aar, 26th February. 
No. 206— Private H. A. Sealey, Second Contingent ; died at 

Bloemfonitein, 30th April. 
No. 272— Private H. J. Smart, Second Contingent ; died at 

Kroonstaad, 3rd June. 
No. ISO— Private V. O. Wakley, Second Contingent ; died at 

Kroonstaad, 21st May. 
No. 65— Private M. W. Atkinson, First Contingent ; died at 

Smithfield, 27th June. 
No. 367— Private T. B. Foster, Imperial Australian Regiment 

(4th Conjtingent) : died Umtali, 22nd August. 
No. 94— Private R. Barbour, First Contingent, Infantry ; died 

at Bloemfontein, 6th May. 
No. 214— Private H. J. Hiseock, Second Contingent ; died at 

Bloemfontein, 19th May. 
No. 5S4— Private J. C. D. MT. Swan, Third Contingent ; died 

at Umtali, 28th May. 

Wounded and Prisoneks. 

Capt. T. M. M'Inerney. First Contingent, Infantry ; wounded 
and prisoner, 12th February ; released Pretoria ; appointed 
magistrate of High Court of Pretoria. 

Lieut, and Adjutant J. L. Lilley, Second Contingent ; wounded 
and prisoner, 7th May ; since found in Bloemfontein Hos- 
pital and released. 
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TUE VICTORIAN LOSSES. 

The following is a complete list of the Victorian casualties up 
to l«t September, 1900, and all in this year :— 

Killed in Action or Died of Wounds. 

Lieut.-Colouel C. E. Umphelby, Special Service Officer ; 

wounded 10th March, died at Driefontein 12th March. 
Major G. A. Eddy, in command of First Contingent ; killed in 

action, Rensburg, 12th February. 
Lieut. J. C. Roberts, First Contingent, V.M.R. ; dangerously 

wounded, Rensburg, 12th Febiniary, died shortly after- 
wards. 
Lieut. A. G. Gilpin, Imperial Australian Regiment (4th Con- 
tingent) ; killed in action, Ottoshoof, 20th August. 
No. 2-Sergt. N. Grant, First Contingenit, V.M.R. ; killed in 

action, Rensburg, 9th February. 
No. 395— Sergt. H. J. Goodman, Third Contingent ; killed in 

action, Kosk's River, 21st July. 
No. 404— Sergt. D. H. Pruden, Third Contingent ; killed in 

action, Kosk's River, 21st July. 
No. 4 — Corp. A. Ross, First Contingent, Infantry ; killed In 

action at Rensburg, 12th February. 
Lance-Corp. O. D. King, First Contingent ; killed in action, 

Hatherly, 17th July. 
No. 440— Private J. I. M'Cartney, Third Contingent ; 

dangerously wounded, Kosk's River, 21st July, died Eland's 

Krnal, 31st July. 
No. 432— Private J. M'Clure. Third Contingent ; dangerously 

wounded, Kosk's River. 21st July, died 26th July. 
No. 418— Private S. J. Oliver, Third Contingent ; killed In 

action, Kosk's River, 21st July. 
No. 74— Private A. H. Willson. First Contingent, V.M.R. ; 

killed In action at Rens(burg, 9th February. 
No. 88— Private F. Suttie, First Contingent, V.M.R. ; reported 

wounded, 27th February ; then reported killed at Baxter's 

Nek, 10th February. In a third cable received on 13th 

June, Sir Alfred Mllner said he feared the report as to 

death "was true. 
No. 89— Private T. Stock, First Contingent, V.M.R. ; killed at 

Rensburg, 9th February. 
No. 488— Private H. O. Walford. Third Contingent ; killed in 

action. Kosk's River, 21st July. 
No. 343— Private A. T. Woodman, Imperial Australian Regi- 
ment ; killed In action, Ottoshoof, 20th August. 
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No. 197— Private W. E. Clarke, Second CJontingent ; killed in 

action, Dinaarspoort, 7th July. 
No. 55— Private C. E. WilUams, First Contingent, V.M.R. ; 

killed at Rensbui-g, 2nd February. 

Killed by Accident. 

No. 384— Sergt. H. Brent, Tlilrd Contingent ; killed railway 
accident, near Umtali, 1st May. 

Died of Fever. 

Capt. and Adjutant R. W. Salmon, First Contingent, V.M.R. ; 

reported seriously ill 15th March ; died at Naauwpoorr, 

16th March. 
Capt. W. F. Hopkins (surgeon). First Contingent, Infantry ; 

died 27th March. 
XJeut. R. S. R. S. Bree, Second Contingent ; died at Bloem- 

fontein, 2Gth May. 
No. 94— Farrier-Sergt. T. J. Rose, First Contingent ; died Pre- 
toria, 29th June. 
No. 263— Private G. E. Bristowe, Second Contingent ; reported 

wounded on 6th May, and died at Brandfort, 10th May. 
jNo. 43— Private A. E. Coulsen, First Contingent, V.M.R. ; died 

at De Aar, 26th February. 
No. 206— Private H. A. Sealey, Second Contingent ; died at 

Bloemfontein, 30th April. 
No. 272— Private H. J. Smart, Second Contingent ; died at 

Kroonstaad, 3rd June. 
No. ISO— Private V. O. Wakley, Second Contingent ; died at 

Kroonstaad, 21st May. 
No. 65— Private M. W. Atkinson, First Contingent ; died at 

Smithfield, 27th June. 
No. 367— Private T. B. Foster, Imperial Australian Regiment 

(4th Contingent) : died Umtali, 22nd August. 
No. 94~Private R. Barbour, First Contingent, Infantry ; died 

at Bloemfontein, 6th May. 
No. 214— Private H. J. Hiscock. Second Contingent ; died at 

Bloemfontein, 19th May. 
No. 584- Private J. C. D. MT. Swan, Third Contingent ; died 

at Umtali, 28th May. 

Wounded and Prisoners. 

Capt. T. M. M*Inerney, First Contingent, Infantry ; wounded 
and prisoner, 12th February ; released Pretoria ; appointed 
magistrate of High Court of Pretoria. 

Lieut, and Adjutant J. L. Lilley, Second Contingent ; wounded 
and prisoner, 7th May ; since found in Bloemfontein Hos- 
pital and released. 
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No. 7H-l»rivate J. M*Cance, First Contingent, Infantry ; 

wouuded and prisoner 12tb February ; returning by Medic^ 

left Cape Town 13th August. 
No. 87— Private W. Stanford, First Contingent, V.M.R. ; 

wounded and prisoner 12th February ; released Pretoria ; 

recovered and returned to the front. 
No. 114--Private S. O. Hamilton, First Contingent, Infantry ; 

wounded and prisoner, 12th February ; released Pretoria, 

6th June. 
No. ©8— Private R. J. Byers, First Contingent, Infantry ; 

wounded severely 12th February, and taken prisoner ; 

released Pretoria, 6th Jnne. 
No. 38— Private W. J. Burrows, First Contingent, V.M.R. ; 

wounded and prisoner 10th February ; subsequently dis- 
covered in Pretoria Hospital ; returning by Medic, left 

Cape Town 13th August. 
No. 284— Private E. W. Coughlan, Second Contingent ; 

wounded and prisoner 30th April (leg broken) ; released 

Pretoria, 6th June ; left Cape Town 13th August by Medic. 
No. 70— Private A. B. Gifford, First Contingent, V.M.R. ; 

wounded and prisoner 10th February ; released Pretoria, 

6th Juno. 
No. 80— I»rivate F. M. Mea^jher, First Contingent, V.M.R. ; 

wound(Ml 12th February ; found in Bloemfontein Hospital 

after British occupation ; returned to Victoria by Karamea^ 

26th July. 
No. 85— Private T. J. Maxwell, First Contingent, V.M.R. ; 

wounded 12th Fe'l)ruar>' ; found in Bloemfontein Hospital 

aftor British occupation ; returned to Victoria by Persic^ 

9\]\ Auffust. 

Prisoners Unwounded. 

No. 1—Uo^n mental Ser^t.-Major J. W. Healy, First Contingent,. 

V.M.R. ; prisoner 30th April ; released Pretoria, 6th June. 
No. 69— Private F:. Mawley. First Contingent, V.M.R. ; 

prisoner 12th February ; released Pretoria, 6th June. 
No. 100— Private R. Roberts, First Contingent, Infantry ; 

priflonc^r 12th February ; released Pretoria, 6th June. 
No. 231— Private F. A. Boys, Second Contingent ; taken 

prisoner 20th May ; released Pretoria, 6th June. 
No. 316— Private D. J. Bradford, Second Contingent ; taken 

prisoner 7th July. 
No. 347— Privaite F. W. Daflf, Second Contingent ; taken 

prisoner 29th May ; released Pretoria, 6th June. 
No. 226— Private F. E. Durean. Second Contingent ; taken 

prisoner Dinaarspoort. 7th July. 
No. 72— Private O. Kingston, First Contingent ; taken 

prisoner 29th May ; released Pretoria, 6th June. 
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No. 277— Private F. G. Ramsay, Second Contingent ; taken 

prisoner Dinaarspoort, 7tb July. 
No. 324— Private U. Wbelan, Second Contingent ; taken 

prisoner, Dinaarspoort, 7tli July. 



Wounded. 

Lieut. A. J. N. Tremeame, First Contingent, Infantry ; 

wounded 12th February ; invalided to England. 
No. 7— Lance-Coi-p. H. S. Hennessy, First Contingent, V.M.R. ; 

wounded 3rd May ; returned to Victoria by i^alamis, lOtb 

July ; developed enteric on tbe voyage ; recovered in 

Alfred Hospital ; left it. 
No. 49— Private L. M. Inglts, First Contingent, V.M.R. 

wounded severely 12tb Febiniary ; returned to Victoria by 

steamer Moravian, 24th May. 
No. 112— Private J. Kilbeg, First Contingent, Infantry 

slightly wounded 4th May. 
No. 64— Private A. Lawdorn, First Contingent, V.M.R. 

wounded 12th February ; returned to Victoria by the 

steaujer Moravian, 24th May. 
No. 57— Private -D. H. M*Cauley, First Contingent, V.M.R. 

■wounded 12th February ; recovered and returned to the 

front. 
No. 117— Private E. Peters, First Coi^tingent, Infantry 

ivounded 12th February ; returned to Victoria 'by the 

steamer Moravian, 24th May. 
No. 50— Private W. J. Pearce, First Contingent, V.M.R. 

slightly w^ounded 4th May. 
No. 50— Private F. W. Wallace, First Contingent, V..M.R. 

"wounded 12th Feibruary. 
No. 61— Priyate W. Williamson, First Contingent, V.M.R. 

wounded 12th February. 
No. 455— Private W. W. Anderson, Third Contingent ; slightly 

wounded, Kosk-s River, 21st July. 
No. 383— Private S. B. Brooker, Third Contingent ; slightly 

wounded. Kosk's River, 21st July. 
No. 381— Private L. T. Butler, Third €ontingent ; slightly 

(wounded. Kosk's River, 21st July. 
No. 536— Private F. J. Bird, Third Contingent ; severely 

wounded. Eland's River, between 4th and 6th August. 
No. 476— Private W. Harris, Third Contingent ; severely 

wounded, Kosk's River, 21st July. 
No. 540— Private J. J. W. B. Peters, Third Contingent ; severely 

wounded. Kosk's River, 21st July. 
No. 90— Private H. Bush, Fir»t Contingent, V.M.R. ; wounded 

2nd February ; returned to Victoria by steamer Moravian^ 

24th May. 
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No. \)7-PrIvat« H. J. Collej-, First Ck)ntingent. V.M.R. ; 

n»lH>rttMl aM woundtnl and st^rlouHly 111, and rotumwl to Vic- 
toria by tlio KteaiiM^r Moravian, 2-Mh May. 
No. 51— Private J. T. Klin«, First Contingent, V.M.R. ; wounded 

121 h February. 
No. 112— Private S. W. KdwardH. Firnt Contingent. V.M.R. ; 

wound4Hl daugeroiusly 12th February ; reported ^*tmnded 

0th May ; retumcnl to Vintoria by the Moravian, 24th May. 
No. 205— Private K. T. Klinon*, Second Contingent ; wounded 

4th June. 
No. 108— Private P. Falla, First (Contingent, V.M.R. ; wounded 

22nd January. 
No. ri5— PriTato W. Gamble. First Contingent V.M.R. ; 

w<)und<Hl 12th February ; retumiMi to Victoria by the 

Rt earner Moravian, 24th May. 
No. 114— Private S. K. Oazzanl, Firat Contingent, V.M.R. ; 

ft<»verely wounded (Jth May. 
No. 161— Private A. (»nH'.<wood. Stvond Contingent ; wounded 

291 h May ; ny*a\'ored and rejoined his regiment. 
No. 4;^— Private II. W. Ilagon, First Contingent, Infantry ; 

wounded 12tli Fe])mary. 
No. 485— Private J. F. Hillit^r, of the Third (or Victorian 

Bushnven's) Contingent : st^verely wounded at Vaal Kop. 

Report n^eeivtHl 2i)th August. 
No. 431— Private J. Kennedy, Third Contingent ; slightly 

wounded, Kosk's River. 21«t July. 

Reported Missing. 

No. 264— Bugler I). G. Akins, St'tcond Contingent ; missing 

3rd May ; rejoined IGth May. 
No. 5G1— Private (Bugler) H. Haycroft, Third Contingent ; 

reported missing 22ud July. 
No. 203— Bugler F. W. Hortle, Second Contingent ; reported 

missing 23rd May ; reported himself as being attached to 

W.A. Contingent. 

Invalided. 

Colonel J. C. Hoad, si)ecial service ; Invalided ; returned to 
Victoria "by Damascus, 26th August. 

Major G. J. Johnston, »pe«cial service ; invalided ; returned 
to Victoria by Karamea, 20th July. 

Capt. Jenkins, Second Contingent ; Invalided to England In 
May. 

Captain M. T. Klrby, Second Contingent ; invalid ; conva- 
lescent ; about to return to Victoria. 

Lieut. 6. O. Bruce, Second Contingent ; liwallded to England. 

Lieut A. J. Christie ; invalided to England. 
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Lieut. T. A. Umphelby, Second Contingent ; invalided ; 

returaed to Victoria by Warrnamboolj 13tb August. 
Coy. Sergt.-Major E. M. Coffey, First Contingent ; Invalided ; 

returning by Medic, left Gape Town ]3tih August. 
No. 4 — Sergt. C. Patterson, First Contingent ; invalided to 

England. 
No. 132— Sergt. W. G. Miller, Second Contingent ; invalided 

returned to Victoria by Damascus^ 26th August. 
No. 9— Saddler-Sergt. A. E. Sat<?hwell, First Contingent 

invalided ; returned to Victoria by Karamea, 29th July. 
No. 258— FaiTier-Sergt. W. H. Smith, Second Contingent 

invalided ; returned to Victoria by Persic, 9th August. 
No. 79— Corp. R. S. M'Alpine, First Contingent, V.M.R. 

reported seriously ill 12th February. 
No. 240— Corp. A. H. Dowd, Second Contingent ; invalided 

home ; returned to Victoria by the steamer Moravian, 24th 

May. 
No. 63— Corp. C. B. Archer, First Contingent ; invalided 

returned to Vl-ctoria by Aberdeen, 2nd August. 
No. 244— Lance-Corp. G. M. Taylor, Second Contingent 

invalided ; returned to Victoria by Damascus, 26th August 
No. 179— Lance-Ooi-p. A. Morley, Second Contingent 

invalided ; returned to Victoria by Karartiea, 29th July. 
No. 362— Saddler W. H. Tate, Second Contingent ; Invalided 

returned to Victoria by Karamca, 29th July. 
No. 201— Private R. Thomas, Second Contingent ; invalided 

returned to Victoria by Persic, 9th Augu*st. 
No. 77— Private C. R. Topham, First Contingent ; invalided 

returned to Victoria by Ahei'deen, 2nd AugTist. 
No. 331— Private A. J. Tv^eedle, Second Contingent ; invalided 

returned to Victoria by Karamea, 29th July. 
No. 330— Private M. R. Somerville, Second Contingent 

invalided ; returaed to Victoria by Karamea, 29th July. 
No. 30— Private C. G. Streitberg, First Contingent, Mounted 

Infantry ; invalided ; returned to Victoria by Karamea, 

29tli July. 
No. 29— Private W. T. Tackaberiy, First Contingent 

invalided ; returned to Victoria by Karamea, 29th July. 
No. 149 — Private R. Tait, Second Contingent ; invalided 

returned to Victoria 'l>y Persic, 9th August. 
No. 58— Private G. F. Ve'all, First Contingent ; invalided 

returned to Victoria by Aherdeen, 2nd August. 
No. 271— Private P. Walker, Second Contingent ; invalided 

returned to Victoria by Persic, 9th August. 
No. 76— Private J. M'P. Welch, Firet Contingent ; invalided 

r«^tnrned to Victoria by Karamea, 29th July. 
No. 201— Private D. R. Wells, Second Contingent ; invalided 

returned to Victoria by Karamea, ^th July. 
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No. 21.%— rrlvnto II. J. WilliaiiiHou. Sctcoml Contingent ; 

luvalldtMl : nMiinuMl to Victoria i»y Karamea, 25>th July. 
No. t'i22— Private (\ Williain«on, Second Contingent ; 

invali<UHi ; retunuHl to Victoria by PerniCy Otti August. 
No. 2r>«^— Private J. F. Woo<i, 8c»oond Continj?t»nt ; invalided ; 

returiKHl -to Victoria by Persic, \)t\\ AugU8t. 
No. IW^Private T. M*K. WcU'h. Swond Contingent ; 

luvalidiHl ; returning by Medic, left Cai)e Town 13tli 

AujaiHt 
No. 1<»7— Private C. W. C. M'Leod, Sei»ond Contingent ; 

invalidiHl ; returning by Medic, left Cape Town 13th 

AujfUHt. 
No. 4H— Private W. Kii-l)y, First C<»ntingent ; invalided ; 

n»turninjr by Medic, left CaiH» Ttrwn I3th Auguftt. 
No. 142— Privates B. T. W(mh18, Second Contingent ; inyallded ; 

returning by Medic, left Cape Town 13tli August. 
No. 113— Private K. W. Tyers. First (Contingent ; invalided ; 

retnriHMl to Vi<*toria by lUtmnHcuH, 2<kh August. 
No. 242— l*rivate W. Hainl, SiK-oud Contingent ; dangerously 

ill ; retuniing by Wilcnnnin, left Cai)e Town 10th August. 
No. 507— Private N. (}. Jarrett, Tliird Contingent ; landed at 

Cape Town from Euryalus, ill. 
No. 73— Private R. M'Minn, First Contingent, Infantry ; 

dangerously ill, Naauwpoort, 11th June ; 6th July, pro- 

grt*«8ing favourably. 
No. ir)J>— Private H. A. Oooch, Secoml Contingent ; inralided 

to England. 
No. 30— Primte F. Hull, First Contingent, Infantry 

invalidtnl ; retumwl to Victoria by Karamea, 29th July. 
No. 100— Private E. C. Jewell, First Continge^nt ; Invalided 

returned to Victoria by Damancus, 2()th August. 
No. 130— Private C. W. Lean, Second Contingent ; invalided 

returned to Victoria by Karamea, 29th July. 
No. 10— Private R. T. Lindsay. First Contingent ; invalided 

returned to Victoria by Karamea, 29th July. 
No. 211— Private W. M'Larry, Second Contingent ; invalided 

retunuHl to Victoria by Knramea, 29th July. 
No. 37— Private F. Micliel, Fii^ (Contingent ; invalided 

retnrntHl to Victoria l\v Knramea, 29th July. 
Xo 208— Private W. A. Morrison. Second Contingent 

invalidtKl : returned to Victoria by Karaniea, 29th July. 
Xo. laS— Private J. A. M*Ghle, First Contingent ; invalided 

returned to Victoria by ^aUimis, 10th July, 
jj^o. 474— Private G. A. Neville, Imperial Australian Regiment 

invalided ; returned to Victoria by Damascus. 20th August 
No. 17— Private T. R. New]>y, First Contingent ; invalided ; 

returned to Victoria by Karaniea, 29th July. 
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No. S27— I»rivate H. S. Norwebb, StH'onil Coutingont 

invalided ; roturnod to Victoria by Persic, 9tli Aii?:iist. 
No. .^37— Private G. Pettit, Second Ck)ntingent ; invalided 

returned to Victoria by J*crsic, 9tli August. 
No. 375~Private W. G. Rigg, Second Contingent ; invalided 

retunied to Victoriiv by Kavnmcu, 29th July. 
No. 219— Private R. H. Robertson, Second Contingent 

invalided ; returned to Victoria by Aberdeen, 2nd August 
No. ll.j^Private C. V. T. Robey, First Contingent ; invalided 

returned to Victoria by Pentie, 9th August. 
No. 8r>— Private I). Ross, First Contingent ; invalided 

returned to Victoria by Persic, 9th August. 
No. 104— Private M. Ross, Fii-st Contingent ; invalided 

returnetl to Victoria by Persic, 9th August. 
No. 13— Private E. Chiron, First Contingent ; invalided 

returned to Victoria by Karamea, 29th July. 
No. 100— Private C. A. W. Anderson, First Contingent 

invalided ; returned to Victoria by Aberdeen, 2nd August 
No. 290— Private J. A. Beecher. Second Contingent ; inviilide<l 

returning to Victoria by Medic, left Cape Town 13th 

August. 
No. 190— Private L. W. Bethune, Second Contingent ; 

invalidixi : returned to Victoria by Karamea, 29th July. 
Private R. C. Boyes. First Contingent : Invalided ; returned 

to Victoria by Damascus, 26th August. 
No. 23(>— Private H. Brooks, Sei-ond Contingent ; invalided 

returntMl to Victoria by Karamea, 29th July. 
No. 270— Private H. P. Cotter. Second Contingent ; invalided 

returned to Victoria by Persic, 9th August. 
No. 200— Private R. Onistley, Second Continjjent ; invalided 

returneil to Victoria by Karamea, 29th July. 
No. 131— Private F. J. Dalgarno. Second Contingent 

invalided ; returned to Victoria by Karamea, 29th July. 
No. .S 10— Private (t. Davis. Second Contingent : invalided 

rt' turned to Victoria by Karamea, 29th July. 
Nv). 89— Private A. IT. de Kuyi)er, Fii-st Contin-gent 

invalided ; n^turned to Victoria by Karamea. 29th July. 
No. lis— Private E. N. V. Ditcliilmrn, First Contingent 

invalided ; returned to Victoria by Karamea, 29th July. 
No. 319— Private E. W. Earnslunv. Second Contingent 

invalidtMl : returned to Victoria by Damascus, 20tli August 
No. 257— Private* E. R. W. (Gardiner. Second Contingent 

invalided ; rt^turned to Vii'toria by Karamea, 29tli July. 
No. 254— Private J. E. (Goodwin. Sec^ond Contingcmt ; invalided 

returning to Victoria l>y Medic, left ('ape Town 13th 

August. 
No. 341— Private R. J. GrtHUiing, Second Contingent ; 

invalided ; returnt-d to Victoria by Karamea, 29th July. 
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N<». '2\ -Private W. Hi<'k«. FirHt CoutiuKt*«t ; luvalidtnl ; 

ri'iiirin**! to Vi<loria ])y Karamea, liOth July. 
No. S- l»rivati» T. W. .Ii'iikiiisoii ; First CoiitinK**nt ; luvalidinl ; 

rotunioil to Victoria by AtHnivvn, 2nd AuKUSt. 
N»». .Vil-rrivatr K. Wcllan, Third CoiiHu^ont ; lauded at 

Cape Towu fi*oiu tilt' EuryuluH ou accouut of HhH^stn. 
No. 47 Trivato .1. F. T<>wt, First CoutiuReut. V.M.R. ; 

invalided lionii' ; n»^turui\l to Victoria by tho steauier .l/or- 

ariath l!4th May. 
N(». 110- Frivatc W. .1. IhMislwiw, First Coutiuffout, lufautry ; 

invalid(Ml home ; roturuod to Victoria by the steamer Mor- 

urian, 24th May. 
No. isi— Fiivato M. H. Crosl)io, Socoud ContiujroJit : iuvaUdtnl 

lioine : rctiirniMl to Victoria l)y the steauier Moravian, 24th 

May. 
No. -JO Private W. Keiiunis. First Coutiu^jreut. V.M.R. : 

invalidcjl lioiue : returned to Victoria by the steauier Mur- 

ari'in, 24th May. 
No. 2t)2 Private W. .M. Carr. StH'ond Coutiu^eut ; invalidtnl 

liojue ; returned to Victoria by the steauier Moravian, 24th 

May. 
No. .3r»l -Private H. A. Os^jooil. Second CoutiuKeut ; iuvalided ; 

returned to Victoria by Persic, 9th Au|?ust. 




A H Massina & Co., Printers, Ilowey Street, Melbourne. 



Telephone 1063. 



A. BOWLEY & CO., 



588 COLLINS STREET, NEAR SPENCER STREET, 



OFFICERS' UNIFORMS and ACCOUTREMENTS Made and Supplied accord- 
ing to the Latest Imperial and Local Regulations. 

WE SUPPLIED UNIFORMS for the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and Australian Imperial 
Contingents, Cameron Scouts, and part of Equipment for Naval Contingent for China. 

A Complete Stock of every description of NAVAL and MILITARY GOODS. 

Importers of GOLD and SILVER LACES. MEDAL RIBBONS, &o., including 
the NEW AFRICAN RIBBON. 

BADQE5 of everj' description Embroidered to any design in Gold, Silver, Silk, or 
Cotton. 

MILITARY HATS, CAPS, and HELMETS Made to Order. 

CONTRACTORS for the supply of UNIFORMS to the various Branches of the 
LOCAL FORCES and to the METROPOLITAN FIRE BRIGADE, also for 
supplying UNIFORM CAPS and BADGES to the VICTORIAN RAILWAYS. 

THE MUTUAL STORE, LTD., 

UNIVERSAL PROVIDERS. 



Groceries, Provisions, 

Wines and Spirits, 

Drapery, Outfitting, 

House Furnishings. 

DAILY DELIVERY IN MELBOURNE AND SUBURBS. 

Special Attention Given to the Selection and Forwarding of 

Country Orders. 



The Mutual Store, Ltd., Flinders Street, 



Havelock 

TOBACCO. 

FINEST AMERICAN LEAF 

Havelock 

TOBACCO. 

SWEET AS A ROSE. 



Obtainable Throughout Australia. 

CONFIDENCE 

CURLS (Aromatic Twist) TOBACCO. 

OBTAINABLE 

All Grocers and Tobacconists. 
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No. 97-PrIvato H. J. Colley, Flret Contingent, V.M.R. ; 

rei)orte(l a« wouniUnl and wrloiinly 111. and rotunied to Vic- 
toria 'by tlio Rteamor Moravian, 24th May. 
No. 51— Private J. T. Klm«, First Contingent, V.M.R. ; wounded 

12th February. 
No. 112— Private S. W. Edwards. FirHt Contingent. V.M.R. ; 

wounded dangerously 12th February ; reported wounded 

0th May ; retume<l to Vintoria by the Moravian, 24th May. 
No. 205— Private E. T. Elmore, Second Contingent ; wounded 

4th June. 
No. lOR-Private P. Falla, First Contingent, V.M.R. ; wounded 

22nd January. 
No. a5— PrlTate W. Gamble, FIr«t Contingent, V.M.R. ; 

wound<Ml 12th February ; returned to Victoria by the 

Ktenmer Moravian, 24th May. 
No. 114— Private 8. E. Oazzard. First OontingwU, V.M.R. ; 

m»verely wounde<1 6th May. 
No. 181— Private A. Creciwood. Second Contingent ; wounded 

201 h May ; n^covercd and rejoined his regiment. 
No. 43— Private II. W. Hagoii. First Contingent, Infantry ; 

wounded 12th Febniary. 
No. 485— Private J. F. Hlllier. of the Third (or Victorian 

Bushm<en*«) Contimgent ; severely wounded at Vaal Kop. 

Report received 29th Auguwt. 
No. 431— Private J. Kennedy, Third Contingent ; slightly 

wounded, KoKk*s River. 21«t July. 

Reported Mtssino. 

No. 264— Bugler 1). G. Akins, St^ond Contingent ; missing 

3rd May ; rejoined 16th May. 
No. 561— Private (Bugler) H. Haycroft, Third Contingent ; 

reported missing 22iwl July. 
No. 203— Bugler F. W. Hortle, Second Contingent ; reported 

missing 23rd May ; reported hlmeelf as being attached to 

W.A. Contingent. 

Invalided. 

Colonel J. C. Hoad, siieclal service ; Invalided ; returned to 
Victoria by Damascus, 26th August. 

Major G. J. .Johnston, sx>e«clal service ; invalided ; returned 
to Victoria by Karamea, 20th July. 

Capt. Jenkins, Second Contingent ; invalided to England in 
May. 

Captain M. T. Klrby, Second Contingent ; invalid ; conva- 
lescent ; about to return to Victoria. 

Lieut. 6. O. Bruce, Second Contingent ; InAralided to England. 

Lieut A. J. Christie ; Invalided to England. 



